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Art I.—Pencillings by the Way. By N. P. Wituis, Esq. Author of 
“ Melanie,” the “ Slingsby” Papers, &c. London: Macrone. 1835. 


To those of our readers who may not be aware of the notoriety 
which these Pencillings have obtained, in consequence of the mer- 
ciless manner in which the Quarterly Review visited them, before 
they were formally published in this country, part of the author’s 
preface will furnish considerable information. ‘‘ During several 
years’ residence in Continental and Eastern countries, I have had 
opportunities (as uttaché to a foreign legation) of seeing phases of 
society and manners not usually described in books of travel. 
Having been editor, before leaving the United States, of a Monthly 
Review, I found it both profitable and agreeable to continue my 
interest in the periodical in which that Review was merged at my 
departure, by a miscellaneous correspondence. Foreign courts, 
distinguished men, royal entertainments, &c. &c.—matters which 
were likely to interest American readers more particularly—have 
been in turn my themes. The distance of America from these 
countries, and the ephemeral nature and usual obscurity of periodi- 
cal correspondence, were a sufficient warrant to my mind that my 
descriptions would die where they first saw the light, and fulfil 
only the trifling destiny for which they were intended. I indulged 
myself, therefore, in a freedom of detail and topic which is usual 
only in posthumous memoirs—expecting as soon that they would 
be read in the countries and by the persons described, as the bio- 
grapher of Byron and Sheridan, that these fruitful and uncon- 
scious themes would rise from the dead to read their own interesting 
memoirs. And such a resurrection would hardly be a more dis- 
agreeable surprise to that eminent biographer, than was the sud- 
aon appearance to me of my own unambitious letters in the Quar- 
terly.”’ 

‘This explanation certainly ought to soften our censure of the 
author’s conduct in publishing detailed conversations heard during 
those confidential moments, when he was the object of unbounded 
hospitality, as described by himself, in the various countries which 
he visited, where his status,and no doubt his talents, were a uni- 
versal passport to the best society. In this edition he has also 
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expunged some of the most offensive passages as they at first ap- 
peared in America, though we are surprised to find that such state- 
ments as contain Moore’s alleged opinions regarding O’Connell 
have not been withdrawn, which it was extremely unjustifiable ever 
to publish—nothing being more likely to injure the character and 
exasperate the feelings of parties than such a practice. It betrays 
a sort of cowardly treachery, of which the public should be sensi- 
tively jealous; nor is the example which Mr. Willis has afforded, like- 
ly in future to benefit his countrymen, when similarly situated with 
himself, at the time these Pencillings were written. Not that he 
is the reverse of a flatterer, for he is almost uniformly the most 
courteous panegyrist that we ever met with. He is always, when 
speaking of domestic scenes, amid sunshine, and gives his sketches 
all the high colouring which a young bridegroom might be expected 
to bestow upon the character of his wedding guests. Still, when 
even besmearing his subjects with extravagant praise, and some- 
times dealing out a measure of adulation that must be sickening to 
every one of his sober-minded themes, we feel that there is often 
such a breach of delicacy in his manner, as should for ever make 
him shy of encountering their presence ; and by this criterion, the 
offences that he has committed may be best estimated. 

Leaving out of view, however, the question of impropriety as 
regards the practice of making private life and confidential conver- 
sations the subject of publication, these Pencillings are exceedingly 
clever,'spirited, and elegant. To Englishmen, the last volume is 
particularly interesting, because a number of the most celebrated 
scenes and characters of the country are therein described. This 
volume, therefore, will obtain our chief attention. The very first 
of his letters, however, which is descriptive of cholera, rioting, and 
the Hétel Dieu in Paris, will furnish us with a favourable speci- 
men of his talent and attractions as a writer. 


‘*‘ | waited, perhaps, ten minutes more for my friend. In the whole 
time that I had been there, ten litters, bearing the sick, had entered the 
Hétel Dieu. As J exhibited the borrowed diploma, the eleventh arrived, 
and with it a young man, whose violent and uncontrolled grief worked 
so far on the soldier at the door, that he allowed him to pass. I followed 
the bearers up to the ward, interested exceedingly to see the patient, and 
desirous to observe the first treatment and manner of reception. They 
wound slowly up the staircase to the upper story, and entered the female 
department—a long, low room, containing near a hundred beds, placed in 
alleys scarce two feet from each other: nearly all were occupied, and 
those which were empty, my friend told me, were vacated by deaths yes- 
terday. ‘They set down the litter by the side of a narrow cot with coarse 
but clean sheets, and a Seur de Charité, with a white cap and a cross at 
her girdle, came and took off the canopy. A young woman of apparently 
twenty-five was beneath, absolutely convulsed with agony. Her eyes were 
started from the sockets, her mouth foamed, and her face was of a 
frightful, livid purple. I never saw so horrible a sight. She had been 
taken in perfect health only three hours before, but her features looked 
to me marked with a year of pain. ‘The first attempt to lift her produced 
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violent vomiting, and I thought she must die instantly. They covered her 
up in bed, and leaving the man who came with her hanging over her with 
the moan of one deprived of his senses, they went to receive others who 
were entering in the same manner, I inquired of my friend how soon 
she would be attended to. He said, ‘ possibly in an hour, as the physician 
was just commencing his rounds.’ An hour after, I passed the bed of this 
poor woman, and she had not yet been visited. Her husband answered 
my question with a choking voice and a flood of tears. 

“I passed down the ward, and found nineteen or twenty in the last 
agonies of death. ‘They lay quite still, and seemed benumbed. I felt 
the limbs of several, and found them quite cold. The stomach only had a 
little warmth. Now and then a half groan escaped those who seemed the 
strongest, but with the exception of the universally open mouth and up- 
turned ghastly eye, there were no signs of much suffering. I found two 
who must have been dead half an hour undiscovered by the attendants. 
One of them was an old woman, quite gray, with a very bad expres- 
sion of face, who was perfectly: cold—lips, limbs, body and all. The 
other was younger, and seemed to have died in pain. Her eyes looked as 
if they had been forced half out of the sockets, and her skin was of the 
most livid and deathly purple. The woman in the next bed told me she 
had died since the Se@ur de Charité had been there. It is horrible to 
think how these poor creatures may suffer in the very midst of the provi- 


sions that are made professedly for their relief. I asked why a simple pre- 


scription of treatment might not be drawn up by the physician, and ad- 
ministered by the numerous medical students who were in Paris, that as 
few as possible might suffer from delay. ‘ Because,’ said my companion, 
‘ the chief physicians must do every thing personally to study the com- 
plaint.? And so, I verily believe, more human lives are sacrificed in wait- 
ing for experiments than ever will be saved by the results. My blood 
boiled from the beginning to the end of this melancholy visit. 

‘‘ ] wandered about alone among the beds till my heart was sick, and I 
could bear it no longer, and then rejoined my friend, who was in the train 
of one of the physicians making the rounds. One would think a dying 
person should be treated with kindness. I never saw a rougher or more 
heartless manner than that of the celebrated Dr. at the bedsides of 
these poor creatures. A harsh question, a rude pulling open of the mouth 
to look at the tongue, a sentence or two of unsuppressed comment to the 
students on the progress of the disease, and the train passed on. If dis- 
couragement and despair are not medicines, I should think the visits of 
such physicians were of little avail. The wretched sufferers turned away 
their heads after he had gone, in every instance that I saw, with an ex- 
pression of visibly increased distress. Several of them refused to answer 
his questions altogether. 

‘« On reaching the bottom of the Salle St. Monique, one of the male 
wards, I heard loud voices and laughter. I had heard much more groan- 
ing and complaining in passing among the men, and the horrible discord- 
ance struck me as something infernal. It proceeded from one of the sides 
to which the patients had been removed who were recovering. The most 
successful treatment had been found to be punch—very strong, with but 
little acid ; and being permitted to drink as much as they would, they had 
become partially intoxicated. It was a fiendish sight positively. They 
were sitting up, and reaching from one bed to the other, and with their 
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still pallid faces and blue lips, and the hospital dress of white, they looked 


like so many carousing corpses. I turned away from them in horror.”— 
vol. i, pp. 8—13. 


The moment he set foot on English ground, the author finds so 
many comforts and pleasureable subjects, that he seems to have 
been at a loss where to begin with his eulogy. The waiters in the 
Ship Hotel at Dover, made him feel like being waited on by gen- 
tlemen. The ric’: Turkey carpet in the coffee-room fitted so 
snugly—the mahogany tables were so nicely ruabbed—there were 
bell-ropes that would ring the bell—doors that would shut—a 
landlady that spoke English, &c. that altogether a greater contrast to 
what is to be seen in similar places on the continent, could scarcely 
be imagined. He found Englishmen the most open-hearted and 
social people in the world, and yet they are ever saying of them- 
selves that they are just the contrary. In the course of an hour, 
though there were a number of persons in the room, almost every 
one of them had addressed to him some remark provocative of 
conversation. The next morning, when the coach rattled up to 
the door, and while the servants were putting on his way-worn 
baggage, he stood looking in admiration at the carriage and horses. 
They were four beautiful bays, their coats shining like a racer’s. 
The coach was admirably built, and though it would carry twelve 
or fourteen people, it covered less ground than a French one-horse 
cabriolet. He mounted to the top, and at the announcement of 
the ostler, “ all right,” away shot the four fine creatures, turning 
their small ears, and stepping together with the ease of a cat, at 
ten miles in the hour. ‘ The driver was dressed like a Broadwa 
idler, and sat in his place, and held his ‘ ribands’ and his tandem- 
whip with a confident air of superiority, as if he were quite con- 
vinced that he and his team were beyond criticism—and so they 
were.” 

Now, all this, and much more to the same tune, is not only 
strikingly descriptive, but just that which we like to see a stranger 
have an eyefor. Then, England is “all one garden,” between 
Dover and London, and scarcely is there a cottage, in these seventy 
miles, ‘‘ where a poet might not be happy to live.” 


« From the top of Shooter’s Hiil we got our first view of London—an 
indistinct, architectural mass, extending all round to the horizon, and half 
enveloped in a dim and lurid smoke. ‘ That is St. Paul’s!—there is 
Westminster Abbey !—there is the Tower!’ What directions were these 
to follow for the first time with the eye! 

‘‘ From Blackheath, (seven or eight miles from the centre of London), 
the beautiful hedges disappeared, and it was one continued mass of build- 
ings. ‘The houses were amazingly small, a kind of thing that would do 
for an object in an imitation perspective park ; but the soul of neatness 
pervaded them. Trellises were nailed between the little windows, roses 
quite overshadowed the low doors, a painted fence enclosed the hand’s- 
breadth of grass-plot, and very, oh, very sweet faces bent over lapfuls of . 
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work beneath the snowy and looped-up curtains. . It was all home-like 
and amiable. ‘There was an affectionateness in the mere outside of every 
one of them. | 

‘“* After crossing Waterloo Bridge, it was busy work for the eyes. The 
brilliant shops, the dense crowds of people, the absorbed air of every pas- 
senger, the lovely women, the cries, the flying vehicles of every descrip- 
tion, passing with the most dangerous speed—accustomed us I am to large 
cities, it quite made me giddy. We got into a ‘ jarvey’ at the coach-of- 
fice, and in half an hour I was in comfortable quarters, with windows 
looking down St. James’s-street, and the most interesting leaf of my life 
to turn over. ‘ Great emotions interfere little with the mechanical ope- 
rations of life,’ however, and I dressed and dined, though it was my first 
hour in London. 

‘* T was sitting in this little parlour alone over a fried sole and a mut- 
ton cutlet, when the waiter came in, and pleading the crowded state of 
the hotel, asked my permission to spread the other side of the table fur a 
clergyman. I have a kindly preference for the cloth, and made not the 
slightest objection. Enter a fat man, with top-boots and a hunting- 
whip, rosy as Bacchus, and excessively out of breath with mounting one 
flight of stairs. Beefsteak and potatoes, a pot of porter, and a bottle of 
sherry followed close on his heels. With a single apology for the intru- 
sion, the reverend gentleman fell to, and we ate and drank for a while in 
true English silence. . 

“© From Oxford, sir, I presume?’ he said at last, pushing back his 
plate, with an air of satisfaction. 

** « No, I had never the pleasure of seeing Oxford.’ 

‘« « R—e—ally ! may I take a glass of wine with you, sir ?’ 

«“« We got on swimmingly. He would not believe I had never been in 
England till the day before, but his cordiality was no colder for that. We 
exchanged port and sherry, and a most amicable understanding found its 
way down with the wine. Our table was near the window, and a great 
crowd began to collect at the corner of St. James’s-street. It was the 
king’s birth-day, and the people were thronging to see the carriages come 
in state from the royal Jevée. ‘The show was less splendid than the same 
thing in Rome or Vienna, but it excited far more of my admiration. Gau- 
diness and tinsel were exchanged for plain richness and perfect fitness in 
the carriages and harness, while the horses were incomparably finer. My 
friend pointed out to me the different liveries as they turned the corner into 
Piccadilly—the Duke of Wellington’s among others. I looked hard to 
see his Grace ; but the two pale and beautiful faces on the back-seat car- 
ried nothing like the military nose on the handles of the umbrellas. 

‘«‘ Yhe annual procession of mail-coaches followed, and it was hardly 
less brilliant. The drivers and guards in their bright red and gold uni- 
forms; the admirable horses driven so beautifully; the neat harness; the 
exactness with which the room of each horse was calculated, and the 
small space in which he worked, and the compactness and contrivance of 
the coaches, formed altogether one of the most interesting spectacles I 
have ever seen. My friend, the clergyman, with whom I had walked out 
to see them pass, criticised the different teams con amore, but in language 
which I did not always understand. I asked him once for an explanation ; 
but he looked rather grave, and said something about ‘ gammon, evi- 
dently quite sure that my ignorance of London was a mere quiz. 
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“ ‘We walked down Piccadilly, and turned into, beyond all comparison, 
the handsomest street I ever saw. The Toledo of Naples; the Corso of 
Rome, the Kohl-market of Vienna ; the Rue de la Paix and Boulevards of 
Paris, have each impressed me strongly with their magnificence, but they 
are really nothing to Regent Street. I had merely time to get a 
glance at it before dark ; but for breadth and convenience, for the elegance 
and variety of the buildings—though all of the same scale and material— 
and for the brilliancy and expensiveness of the shops, it seemed to me 
quite absurd to compare it with any thing between New York and Con- 


stantinople—Broadway and the Hippodrome included.’’—vol. iii, pp. 68 
—73. 


No one can quarrel with this complimentary style, and seldom is 
he less laudatory. Then why find fault? Let us proceed a little 
farther. He had a letter of introduction to Lady B (Blessing- 
ton), whose personal conversation and house put the author in 
raptures. Next evening he visited her again, and meets one of the 
authors of the “‘ Rejected Addresses,” a hale, handsome man, appa- 


rently fifty. On the opposite side of Lady B stood Henry 
B——, the brother of the novelist. ‘‘ I liked him at the first glance.” 
Others are named and lauded, and though in a strange land, he 
thanked Heaven that his mother tongue was the language of its 
men of genius. Another occasion soon arrives, when he meets at 
her ladyship’s house, among a dinner party, the poet Moore. 

“* Mr. M !’ cried the footman at the bottom of the staircase. 
‘Mr. M——!’ cried the footman at the top. And with his glass at his 
eye, stumbling over an ottoman between his near-sightedness and the dark- 
ness of the room, enter the poet. Half a glance tells you that he is at 
home ona carpet. Sliding his little feet up to Lady B , he made 
his compliments with a gaiety and an ease combined with akind of wor- 
shipping deference that was worthy of a prime-minister at the court of 
love. With the gentlemen, all of whom he knew, he had the frank, merry 
manner of a confident favourite, and he was greeted like one. He went 
from one to the other, straining back his head to look up at them, (for, 
singularly enough, every gentleman in the room was six feet high and up- 
ward), and to every one he said something which, from any one else, 
would have seemed peculiarly felicitous, but which fell from his lips as if 
his breath was not more spontaneous. 

“ Dinner was announced, the Russian handed down ‘ miladi,’ and I 
found myself seated opposite M , with a blaze of light on his Bacchus 
head, and the mirrors with which the superb octagonal room is pa- 
nelled reflecting every motion. To see him only at table, you would not 
think him a small man. His principal length is in his body, and his 
head and shoulders are those of a much larger person. Consequently 
he sits tall, and with the peculiar erectness of head and neck, his diminu- 
tiveness disappears.’—68—73. 

Now, this is coming disagreeably close; but what is Moore 
made to utter of O’Connel ? 

‘« * He isa powerful creature,’ said M 























; ‘but his eloquence has done 


great harm both to England and Ireland. There is nothing so powerful 
as oratory. ‘The faculty of ‘thinking on his legs,’ is a tremendous engine 
in the hands of any man. There is an undue admiration for this faculty, and 
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a sway permitted to it, which was always more dangerous to a country | 
than any thingelse. Lord A is a wonderful instance of what a man ¥ 
may do without talking. There is a general confidence in him—a univer- a 
sal belief in his honesty, which serves him instead. P— is a fine speaker, 
but, admirable as he bad been as an Oppositionist, he failed when he came 
to lead the House. O’C—— would be irresistible, were it not for the two iy 
blots on his character—the contributions in Ireland for his support, and | 

| 





his refusal to give satisfaction to the man he is still willing to attack. | 
They may sav what they will of duelling: it is the great preserver of the fi 
decencies of society. ‘The old school, which made a man responsible for | 


his words, was the better. I must confess I think so. Then, in O’C ~ | 
case, he had not made his vow against duelling when P— challenged him. I 
/ 





He accepted the challenge, and P— went to Dover on his way to France, 
where they were to meet; and O’C pleaded his wife's illness, and de- 
layed till the law interfered. Some other Irish patriot, about the same 
time, refused a challenge on account of the illness of his daughter, and 
one of the Dublia wits made a good epigram on the two: 


| 

Some men, with a horror of slaughter, | 
Improve on the Scripture command, ! 

| 





And ‘ honour their’—wife and daughter— 
‘ ‘That their days may be long in the land.’ 
‘* The great period of Ireland’s glory was between ’82 and ‘98, and it | 
was a time when a man almost lived with a pistol in his hand. Grattan’s 
dying advice to his son was, ‘ Be always ready with the pistol !’ ”—-vol. iii, 
pp. 101—103. 
We wonder why such paragraphs as these have not been sup- 
pressed in the present edition of the Pencillings. Were it to be- 
come customary for gentlemen not merely to abuse the confidence. | 
of social and domestic circles, by prating of everything that therein 
was seen, but to retail the opinions of others, especially when these | 
opinions may compromise the party, is one of the most unpardon- | 
) able offences that an author can commit. The passage now quoted | 
contains, however, the most exceptionable matter that we have dis- 
covered in the work. But much of what we have afterwards to | 
quote, exhibits in not a few instances that sort of minutely per- | 
sonal description, which would make any modest man blush to 
remember, whenever the subject so handled chanced to cross his 
| ath. 
. Mr. Willis had a letter to Professor Wilson, the Christopher 
North of Blackwood’s Magazine, with whom he breakfasted in 


Edinburgh. 

“I was punctual to my hour, and found the poet standing before the 
fire with his coat-skirts expanded—a large, muscular man, something slo- 
venly in his dress, but with a manner and face of high good-humour, and 
remarkably frank and prepossessing address. While he was finding me a 
| chair, and saying civil things of the noble friend who had been the medium 
of our acquaintance, I was trying to reconcile my idea of him, gathered 
| from portraits and descriptions, with the person before me. I had ima- 
gined a thinner and more scholar-like looking man, with a much paler 
face, and a much more polished exterior. His head is exceedingly ample, 
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his eye blue and restless, his mouth full of character; and his hair, of a 
very light sandy colour, is brushed up to cover an incipient baldness, but 
takes very much its own way, and has the wildness of a Highlander’s. He 
has the stamp upon him of a remarkable man to a degree seldom seen, and 
is, on the whole, fine-looking, and certainly a gentleman in his appearance ; 
but (I know not whether the impression is common) I expected in Chris- 
topher North a finished and rather over-refined man of the world, of the 
old school, and I was so far disappointed. 

‘‘ The tea was made, and the breakfast smoked upon the table, but the 
professor showed no signs of being aware of the fact, and talked away fa- 
mously, getting up and sitting down, walking to the window and standing 
before the fire, and apparently carried quite away with his own too rapid 
process of thought. He talked of the American poets, praised Percival 
and Pierpont more particularly ; expressed great pleasure at the criticisms 
of his own works that had appeared in the American papers and maga- 
zines—and still the toast was getting cold, and with every move he seemed 
less and less aware of the presence of breakfast. There were plates and 
cups for but two, so that he was not waiting for another guest; and after 
half an hour had thus elapsed, I began to fear he thought he had already 
breakfasted. If I had wished to remind him of it, however, I should have 
had no opportunity, for the stream of his eloquence ran on without a 
break ; and eloquence it certainly was. His accent is very broadly Scotch, 
but his words are singularly well chosen, and his illustrations more novel 


and poetical than those of any man I ever conversed with.”—pp. 160— 
162. 

During breakfast the name of Blackwood, the publisher of the 
Magazine that goes by the same name, was introduced, of whom 
Wilson, the editor, spoke with the warmest affection. Blackwood 
was at this time in his last illness. But had he lived to read what 
is now before us, although it is highly complimentary, can it be 
doubted that neither he nor Wilson coald have been pleased by its 
publication? The Professor, without question, never dreamt that 
the privacy of his parlour, and the sanctity of his most solemn 
affections and opinions, were to be desecrated by exposure to the 
rude gaze of any one. What if he had, in the fulness of his con- 
fidence in the well-recommended stranger, uttered some severe 
sentence regarding any absent man? Can it be supposed that the 
Penciller would have been backward to give it light? We believe 
not ; he shows by what follows, how little was his regard for sym- 
pathies and attachments of old friends, even with respect to the 
ardent and benevolent editor of Blackwood’s Magazine ; for all who 
know any thing of Wilson are aware that the warmest qualities of 


- the heart, as well as the most independent opinions, characterise his 
conversations equally as his writings. 


“| spoke of the ‘ Noctes.’ 

“* He smiled, as you would suppose Christopher North would do, with 
the twinkle proper of genuine hilarity in his eye, and said, ‘ Yes, they 
have been very popular. Many people in Scotland believe them to be 
transcripts cf real scenes, and wonder how a professor of moral phi- 
losophy can descend to such carousings ; and poor H comes in for 
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his share of abuse, for they never doubt he was there, and said every 
thing that is put down for him.’ 

** «How does the Shepherd take it ?” 

*** Very good-humouredly, with the exception of one or two occasions, 
when cockney scribblers have visited him in their tours, and tried to 
flatter him by convincing him he was treated disrespectfully. But five 
minutes’ conversation and two words of banter restore his good-hu- 
mour, and he is convinced, as he ought to be, that he owes half his ft: 
reputation to the ‘ Noctes.’ | | 

“« * What do you think of his ‘ Life of Sir Walter,’ which Lockhart has 
so butchered in Fraser ?” } 

« « Did Lockhart write that °’ i |i 

‘* ¢]T was assured so in London.’ | 

| 


— — 


‘«‘* It was a barbarous and unjustifiable attack; and, oddly enough, I 
said so yesterday to Lockhart himself, who was here, and he differed from 
me entirely. Now you mention it, I think, from his manner, he must 
have written it.’ 

“<« WillH forgive him ?’ 

“ Never! never! I do not think he knows yet who has done it, but I 
hear that he is dreadfully exasperated. Lockhart is quite wrong. To 
attack an old man, with gray hairs, like the Shepherd, and accuse him { 
so flatly and unnecessarily of lie upon lie—oh, it was not right !’ ] 

“* Do you think H misrepresented facts wilfully ?’ 

‘** No, oh no! he is perfectly honest, no doubt, and quite revered Sir 
Walter. He has an unlucky inaccuracy of mind, however; and his 
own vanity, which is something quite ridiculous, has given a colouring to 
his conversations with Scott, which put them in a very false light ; and Sir 
Walter, who was the best-natured of men, may have said the things 
ascribed to him in a variety of moods, such as no one can understand who 
does not know what a bore H must sometimes have been at Abbots- 
ford. Do you know Lockhart ?’ 

«No, I donot. He is almost the only literary man in London I have 
not met; and I must say, as the editor of the * Quarterly,’ and the most 
unfair and unprincipled critic of the day, I have no wish to know him. I 
never heard him well spoken of. I probably have met a hundred of his 
acquaintances, but I have not yet seen one who pretended to be his 
friend.’ 

«* Yet there is a great deal of good in Lockhart. If he were sitting 
there, opposite you, you would find him the mildest and most unpresuming 
of men, and so he appears in private life always.’ 

«“«Not always. A celebrated foreigner, who had been very intimate 
with him, called one morning to deprecate his severity upon Baron D’Haus- 
sez’s book in a forthcoming review. He did his errand in a friendly way, 
and, on taking his leave, Lockhart, with much ceremony, accompanied him 
down to his carriage. ‘ Pray don’t give yourself the trouble to come down,’ 
said the polite Frenchman. ‘I make a point of doing it, Sir,’ said Lock- 
hart, with a very offensive manner, ‘for I understand from your friend's 
book that we are not considered a polite nation in France,’ Nothing cer- | 
tainly could be more ill-bred and insulting. | 

«+ Still it is not in his nature. Ido believe that it is merely an un- 
happy talent he has for sarcasm, with which his heart has nothing to do. 

When he sits down to review a bock, he never thinks of the author 
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or his feelings. He cuts it up with pleasure, because he does it with skill 
in the way of his profession, as a surgeon dissects a dead body.’ ””—vol. 
iii, pp. 164—168. 

Wilson and Lockhart have long been bosom friends; and their 
mutual friendships have been often tried. But will any one say, 
that another trial of their attachment was not prepared by what we 
have now quoted, and which should at least never have appeared in 
the present edition of these Pencillings? Then as to Hogg, (of 
whose death we were advertised, whilst these same Pencillings were 
under our criticism), were his “ dreadfully exasperated feelings” to be 
solaced by the publication of the above conversation about Lockhart ? 
We can hardly doubt that that extraordinary poet and sensitive 
man, read the very passage we have last sethiah not long before the 
commencement, or it might be during the severity of his last sick- 
ness ; and if he was “dreadfully exasperated” before, regarding the 
unsuspected author of the butchering article in Fraser, was he likely 
to be mollified by the above disclosure, not merely as to the editor 
of the Quarterly, but of his real friend Professor Wilson? If such 
disclosures embittered the latter days of a man who had witha 
marvellous strength of mind long borne up against misfortunes, 
and no small share of ridicule and sometimes obloquy, we venture 
to say that the evil done in this single instance, is far greater 
than all the benefit or pleasure to be derived from the author’s 
lively and engaging pictures of scenery or society. His Pencil- 
lings have a beauty indeed, that renders the most offensive of them 
dangerous in proportion to their fascination. But he has not yet 
done with Wilson. 

‘“‘T asked if he had written a poem of any length within the last few 

ears. 

ne No, though I am always wishing to doit. Many things interfere with 
my poetry. In the first place, I am obliged to give a lecture once a day 
for six months, and in the summer it is such a delight to be released, and 
get away into the country with my girls and boys, that I never put pen 
to paper till I am driven. Then Blackwood is a great care; and, greater 
objection still, I have been discouraged in various ways by criticism. It 
used to gall me to have my poems called imitations of Wordsworth and 
his school; a thing I could not see myself, but which was asserted even 
by those who praised me, and which modesty forbade I should disavow. I 
really can see no resemblance between the Isle of Palms and any thing of 
Wordsworth’s. I think I have astyle of my own, and as my atn bairn, I 
think better of it than other people, and so pride prevents my writing. 
Until late years, too, I have been the subject of much political abuse, and 
for that I should not have cared if it were not disagreeable to have chil- 
dren and servants reading it in the morning papers, and a fear of giving 
them another handle in my poctry, was another inducement for not 
writing. 

‘‘T expressed much surprise at what he said, for, as far as I knew the pe- 
riodicals, Wilson had been a singularly continued favourite. 

«“¢ Yes, out of this immediate sphere, perhaps—but it requires a strong 
mind to suffer annoyance at one’s lips, and comfort oneself with the praise 
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ofa distant and outer circle of public opinion. I had a family growing up, 
of sons and daughters, who felt for me more than I should have felt for 
myself, and I was annoyed perpetually. Now, these very papers praise 
me, and I really can hardly believe my eyes when I open them and find 
the same type and imprint expressing such different opinions. It is absurd 
to mind such weathercocks ; and, in truth, the only people worth heeding or 
writing for, are the quiet readers in the country,who read for pleasure, and 
form sober opinions apart from political or personal prejudice. I would 
give more for the praise of one country clergyman and his family, than I 
would for the momentary admiration of a whole city. People in towns 
require a constant phantasmagoria, to keep up even the remembrance of 
your name. What books and authors, what battles and heroes, are for- 
gotten in a day !”—vol. iii, pp. 174—176. 


We believe that this is not a perfect sketch either of what Wilson 
said or appeared. Surely at least the Professor never apprehended 
that his guest was to mark his looks, words, and opinions, with 
such a spirit of minuteness, as the whole of the Letter evinces, from 
which we have taken the last citations. Neither can we understand 
how any one can speak so precisely to the terms of a conversation 
that lasted for hours. At any rate, unless the manner, the intona- 
tion, and circumstances peculiar to the speaker at the time were 
given, we cannot be sure that the very words uttered, were used in 
the same sense with which they are repeated. = . 

Francis Jeffrey, now one of the Lords of Session, is next given, 
but not with the same minute detail as to his conversation. He is 
described as being below the middle size, slight, rapid in his speech 
and motion, never still, and glances from one subject to another 
with less abruptness and more quickness than any other man the 
author had ever known. If met accidentally he would have been 
taken “as a most witty and well-bred gentleman of the school of 
Wilkes and Sheridan.” Lord Brougham was at the time a guest 
of the learned Reviewer, but Mr. Willis had not the pleasure of 
meeting him in private, otherwise the ex-Chancellor would have 
figured in these pages at full length; for the author is one of the 
most fearless and lively, if not the most accurate draftsmen that 
ever scribbled. Ata ball, however, he saw Lord Brougham, whose 
ag sig and shrewdest of human faces, flitted about through the 
crowd.” 

Scotch hospitality seems to have been extended to our American 
attaché in good earnest—the noble as well as the literary of the 
land vying with each other in their attentions to one who made it 
a never failing practice to write out at length, as soon as the pri- 
vacy of his own chamber afforded him an opportunity, whatever he 
thought of all that transpired in his presence, or was memorable. 
If all travellers and strangers were to follow his example, such hos- 
pitable doors would cease to be opened to them, however highly re- 
commended by introductory letters. Gordon Castle receives due 
notice in these Pencillings, and the ways and appearances of several 
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_of the titled ones of the land are spoken of in a way not unlike 


what we should expect from a Yankee. 


“The immense iron gate, surmounted by the G arms, the hand- 
some and spacious stone lodges on either side, the canonically fat porter in 
white stockings and gay livery, lifting his hat as he swung open the mas- 
sive portal, all bespoke the entrance to a noble residence. The road within 
was edged with velvet sward, and rolled to the smoothness of a terrace- 
walk; the winding avenue lengthened away before, with trees of every 
variety of foliage ; light carriages passed me driven by ladies or gentlemen 
bound on their afternoon airing; a groom led up and down two beautiful 
blood-horses, prancing, along, with side-saddles and morocco stirrups; and 
keepers with hounds and terriers, gentlemen on foot, idling along the 
walks, and servants in different liveries, hurrying to and fro, betokened a 
scene of busy gaiety before me. I had hardly noted these various circum- 
stances, before a sudden curve in the road brought the castle into view, a 
vast stone pile with castellated wings; and, in another moment, I was at 
the door, where a dozen lounging and powdered menials were waiting on 
a party of ladies and gentlemen to their several carriages. It was the mo- 
ment for the afternoon drive.” —vol. iii, pp. 184, 185. 


Every one of these aristocrats were strangers to the author ; even 
the Duke of Gordon himself was only known through a letter of 
invitation. By and by, however, a tall white-haired gentleman of 
noble physiognomy, but singularly cordial address, entered and wel- 
comed him to the castle. This was the duke, who conducted him 
to the drawing-room previous to sitting down to dinner. “ Dinner 
was announced immediately, and the difficult question of precedence 
being sooner settled than I had ever seen it before in so large a 
party, we passed through files of servants to the dining-room.” 
This settlement of a difficult question on the part of such charac- 
ters, need not, we think, have astonished any person, who had 
heard the names that were enumerated to the author. It would 
have been much more strange if there had been any squabbling on 


the matter in such a place. 


‘“T fell into my place between a gentleman and a very beautiful woman, 
of perhaps twenty-two, neither of whose names I remembered, though I 
had but just been introduced. ‘The duke probably anticipated as much, 
and as I took my seat he called out to me, from the top of the table, that I 
had, upon my right, Lady, ‘the most agreeable woman in Scotland.’ 
It was unnecessary to say that she was the most lovely. 

“‘T have been struck everywhere in England with the beauty of the 
higher classes, and as I looked around me upon the aristocratic company at 
the table, I thought I never had seen ‘ Heaven’s image double-stamped as 
man, and noble,’ so unequivocally clear. There were two young men and 
four or five young ladies of rank—and five or six people of more decided 
personal attractions could scarcely be found; the style of form and face at 
the same time being of that cast of superiority which goes by the expres- 
sive name of ‘ thorough-bred.’ There is a striking difference in this respect 
between England and the countries of the continent—the paysans of France, 
and the contadini of Italy, being physically far superior to their degenerate 
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masters ; while the gentry and nobility of England differ from the peasan- 
try in limb and feature, as the racer differs from the dray-horse, or the 
greyhound from the cur. The contrast between the manners of English 
and French gentlemen is quite as striking. The empressment, the warmth, 
the shrug and gesture of the Parisian; and the working eyebrow, dilating 
or contracting eye, and conspirator-like action of the Italian, in the most 
common conversation, are the antipodes of English high breeding. I 
should say a North American Indian, in his more dignified phase, approached 
nearer to the manner of an English nobleman than any other person. The 
calm repose of person and feature, the self-possession under all circum- 
stances, tliat incapability of surprise or dereglément, and that decision about 
the slightest circumstance, and the apparent certainty that he is acting ab- 
solutely comme il faut, is equally ‘ gentlemanlike’ and Indianlike. You 
cannot astonish an English gentleman. If a man goes into a fit at his side, 
or a servant drops a dish upon his shoulder, or he hears that the house is 
on fire, he sets down his wine-glass with the same deliberation. He has 
made up his mind what to do in all possible cases, and he does it. He is 
cold at a first introduction, and may bow stiffly (which he always does), in 
drinking wine with you, but it is his manner; and he would think an En- 
glishman out of his senses, who would bow down to his very plate, and 
smile, as a Frenchman does on a similar occasion. Rather chilled by this, 
you are alittle astonished when the ladies have left the table, and he closes 
his chair up to you, to receive an invitation to pass a month with him at 
his country-house ; and to discover, that at the very moment he bowed so 
culdly, he was thinking how he should contrive to facilitate your plans for 
getting to him, or seeing the country to advantage on the way. 

‘‘ The band ceased playing when the ladies left the table; the gentle- 
men closed up, conversation assumed a merrier cast, coffee and liqueurs were 
brought in, when the wines began to be circulated more slowly; and at 
eleven, there was a general move to the drawing-room. Cards, tea, and 
music, filled up the time till twelve, and then the ladies took their depar- 
ture, and the gentlemen sat down to supper. I got to bed somewhere about 
two o’clock; and thus ended an evening, which I had anticipated as stiff 
and embarrassing, but which is marked in my tablets as one of the most 
social and kindly I have had the good fortune to record on my travels.” — 
vol. ili, pp. 191—195. 


In the preface Mr. Willis says, that fortunate in his introductions, 
almost embarrassed with kindness, and, from advantages of compa- 
rison gained by long travel, qualified to appreciate keenly the pecu- 
liar delights of English society, he has been little disposed to find 
fault. Every thing pleased him. The aristocracy form a class in- 
deed, which he seems almost inclined to worship. Such a party 
as that which he met at the Duke of Gordon’ s, would, we suspect, 
turn the heads of most of our American brethren, for they are sorely 
bit with the mania of exclusiveness among themselves. It was with 
something like surprise that our author found the company at Gor- 
don Castle like others of the human race. The following sketch, 
however, of the Earl of Aberdeen, has in it something of what 


‘constitutes the offensive feature of the book. 


“Twas left with Lord A in the breakfast-room alone. The 
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Tory ex-minister made a thousand inquiries, with great apparent interes 


‘about America. When Secretary for Foreign Affairs in the Wellington 


Cabinet, he had known Mr. M‘Lane intimately. He said he seldom had 
been so impressed with a man’s honesty and straightforwardness, and never 
did public business with any one with more pleasure. He admired Mr. 
M‘Lane, and hoped to enjoy his friendship. He wished he might return as 
our Minister to England. One such honourable, uncompromising man, 
he said, was worth a score of practised diplomatists. He spoke of Gallatin 
and Rush in the same flattering manner, but recurred continually to Mr. 
M‘Lane, of whom he could scarce say enough. His politics would na- 
turally lead him to approve of the administration of General Jackson, but 
he seemed to admire the President very much as a man. 

‘*Lord A has the name of being the proudest and coldest aristocrat 
of England. It is amusing to see the person who bears such a character, 
He is of the middle height, rather clumsily made, with an address more of 
sober dignity than of pride or reserve. With a black coat much worn, and 
always too large for him; a pair of coarse check trowsers very ill made; a 
waistcoat buttoned up to the throat, and a cravat of the most primitive 
negligé, his aristocracy is certainly not in his dress. His manners are of 
absolute simplicity, amounting almost to want of style. He crosses his 
hands behind him and balances on his heels; in conversation his voice is 
low and cold, and he seldom smiles. Yet there is a certain benignity in 
his countenance, and an indefinable superiority in high breeding in his 
simple address, that would betray his rank after a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion to any shrewd observer. It is only in his manner toward the ladies 
of the party that he would be immediately distinguishable from men of 
lower rank in society.”—vol. iii, pp. 199—201. 


We like him better when describing the Duke’s breed of setters 
and hounds, which are celebrated throughout the kingdom; and with 
this branch of a large aristocratic establishment, we close our ex- 
tracts from Mr. Willis’s sparkling and gossipping volumes. There 
is little doubt of their being greedily and extensively read. Inde- 
pendent of their descriptive liveliness, they offer tempting fare to 
the lovers of small scandal and prying impertinence, which has ever 
been characteristic of the mass of readers of light literature. 


‘*] was rather startled to be introduced into the smali enclosure with 
a dozen gigantic blood-hounds, as high as my breast, the keeper’s whip 
in my hand the only defence. I was not easier for the man’s assertion 
that without it, they would ¢ hae the life oot o’me inacrack.’ They came 
around me very quietly, and one immense fellow with a chest like a horse, 
and a head of the finest expression, stood up and laid his paw on my 
shoulders, with the deliberation of a friend akout to favour me with some 
grave advice. One can scarce believe these noble creatures have not 
reason like ourselves. Those slender, thorough-bred heads—large, speak- 
ing eyes, and beautiful limbs and graceful action, should be gifted with 
more than mere animal instinct. The greyhounds were the beauties of the 
kennel, however. I never had seen such perfect creatures. ‘“ Diana 
tak’ pains to caress’ em, Sir,’ said the huntsman, ‘ they’ll only be hangit 
for it!’ lasked for an explanation, and the man, with an air as if I was 
uncommonly ignorant, told me that a hound was hung the moment he 
betrayed attachment to any one, or in any way showed signs of superior 
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sagacity. In coursing the hare, for instance, if the dog abandoned the 
scent to cut across and intercept the poor animal, he was considered as 
spoiling the sport. Greyhounds are valuable only as they obey their 
mere natural instinct; and if they leave the track of the hare, either in 
their own sagacity, or to follow their master in intercepting it, they spoil 
the pack and are hung without mercy. It is an object, of course, to pre- 
serve them, what they usually are, the greatest fools as well as the hand- 
somest of the canine species, and on the first sign of attachment to their 
master, their death-warrant is signed. They are too sensible to live! 
The Duchess told me afterwards that she had the greatest difficulty in 
saving the life of the finest hound in the pack, who had committed the 
sin of showing pleasure once or twice when she appeared. 

“ The setters were in the next division, and really they were quite 
lovely. The rare tan and black dog of this race, with his silky, floss hair, 
intelligent muzzle, good-humoured face, caressing fondness, (lucky 
dog! that affection is permitted in his family!) quite excited my admi- 
ration. There were thirty or forty of these, old and young; and a friend 
of the Duke’s would as soon ask him for a church-living, as for the pre- 
sent of one them. The former would be by much the smaller favour. 
Then there were terriers of four or five breeds, of one family of which 
(long-haired, long-bodied, short-legged and perfectly white little wretches) 
the keeper seemed particularly proud. I evidently sunk in his opinion 
for not admiring them.”’—vol. iii, pp. 202—204. 





Art. II.—On the mental Illumination and moral Improvement of 
Mankind ; or an Inquiry into the means by which a general diffusion 
of Knowledge and moral Principle may be promoted. Illustrated 
with Engravings, By Tuomas Dicx, LL.D. Author of ‘ The Chris- 
tian Philosopher,”’ “ Philosophy of Religion,” ‘ Philosophy of a Future 
State,” ‘“ Improvement of Society by the Diffusion of Knowledge,” &c. 
Glasgow: Wm. Collins. 1835. 


THERE is a period, not obscurely predicted in the Scriptures, when 
knowledge and wisdom will be universal over the face of the earth. 
But it seems to be a very unwarrantable doctrine which presumes, 
that such a period or state of things will be brought about other- 
wise than with the co-operation of mankind, or than by his own 
physical, intellectual, and moral activities and renovation. We 
believe that Dr. Dick is perfectly sound, when he says if it is 
inquired, ‘“‘ when we may expect the millennium to commence? I 
reply, just when we please.” It is, as regards the whole world, 
the same as in the case of a single person—he may be perfectly 
virtuous if he will ;—in like manner the unaiimous concurrence of 
mankind, if they were willing to exert their energies, and the means 
within their power, might now commence the period of the mil- 
lennium. But we need not speculate about this, as at all likely to 
be immediately realized. The progress of the mental illumination 
and moral improvement of human beings has never in any stage of 
their amelioration been thus rapid ; so that for a length of time yet to 
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come, there is reason to fear that philosophers and philanthropists 
will have to labour, not merely to hasten the approach of the uni- 
versal concurrence above alluded to, but even to convince man 
that such would be efficacious. Many, indeed, will still maintain 
that the idea of a millennium of knowledge and virtue is a mere 
dream of a distorted or enthusiastic imagination ; nor would much 
more apparent proofs than any that they can comprehend, as al- 
ready existing, convince them that there has ever been an onward 
movement to the bright and much-desired era in question. Not so 
our author ; nor is he sparing, backward, or unconfident in the 
statement of his reasons, views, and convictions on the subject. 
His doctrine imports that not merely does the period approach, 
when knowledge and moral excellence will prevail throughout the 
human family, but that the magnificent result will be obtained, 
through a new system of education, viz. an intellectual and moral 
system, such as has never yet been put to the test to any consider- 
ble extent, but which may both practically and easily be introduced, 
if mankind and communities will but just set about it with the same 
seriousness and perseverance with which many other schemes have 
been studied and pursued. : 

That the ground-work and general detail of Dr. Dick’s doctrines 
on this subject are perfectly sound, few who candidly peruse the 
pages now before us will think of contradicting. As for ourselves, 
although the same convictions have long been entertained, to which 
these pages lead the mind, yet we never before could half so well 
give a reason for the faith that was in us, as, after their perusal, we 
could now do. It has been with little less than unmingled delight 
and complete acquiescence that we have examined his facts and 
arguments ; nor, were we asked to point out an evidence that went 
to the support of the brilliant hopes within us, regarding the des- 
tinies of future generations of mankind in this world, could we so 
shortly du it as by naming the publication of the present work. 
There have of late years been many, and even enlarging proofs of 
the approach of a new era as regards every thing belonging to the 
social, intellectual, and moral condition of the human family. The 
exertions and opinions of influential individuals, the impulse felt 
and lent by the British legislature, the complexion of the literature 
of the last few years, nay, the sort of undefined expectancy, un- 
staidness, and solicitude of the community, all point to a coming 
event of a great, and we believe bright character in man’s history; 
so that the time seems to have arrived when the subject and senti- 
ments of the work before us will meet with a deliberate and un- 
biassed consideration from the reflecting part of the British nation. 

Our author not only advocates, but outlines a new system of 
education on a comprehensive scale, and widely different from any 
that has yet been generally introduced in any country; and the 
subject is so important, while the care and talent bestowed upon 
it by the author are so remarkable, that we must endeavour to ex- 
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hibit his views and arguments at considerable length, knowing that 
the novelty of some of them will not be less striking than the con- 
viction which he often produces is complete. 

Dr. Dick opens his treatise by arguing that the mental illumi- 
nation and moral improvement of mankind are attainable and prac- 
ticable, if the machinery within their power were once fairly set in 
motion. If, says he, minds once feeble and benighted, and igno- 
rant as the wild ass’s colt have, by proper training, been raised near 
the highest pitch of moral and intellectual attainments, other 
minds, by similar training, may be elevated to the same degree of 
perfection. Whatever man has hitherto achieved, man may still 
accomplish. It only requires that the means be simplified and ex- 


tended, and brought within the reach of every one whose faculties 
are capable of cultivation. 


“That this object has never yet been effected, is not owing to its 
impracticability, or to any insuperable obstacles which lie in the way of 
its accomplishment; but because the attention of mankind has never yet 
been thoroughly directed to it; and because the means requisite for pro- 
moting it, have never been employed on a scale proportionate to the 
extent and magnitude of the enterprise. The influential classes of 
society, in every country, have been more absorbed in the pursuits of 
avarice, ambition, war, devastation, and sensual gratifications, than in 
meliorating the physical and moral condition of their species, The tenth 
part of the treasures which have been wasted in the prosecution of such 
mad and immoral pursuits, had it been properly directed, would have 
been more than sufficient to have brought the means of instruction 
within the reach of every individual of the human race, and to have 
transformed the barren wastes of every country into the appearance of a 
terrestrial paradise. There is no government under heaven, so far as 
we are acquainted, (if Prussia and the United States of America be nct 
excepted,) where the instruction of the great mass of the people forms a 
prominent and specific object in its administration. On the contrary, in 
several instances, even within the limits of Europe, it is well known, that 
the intellectual instruction of the lower orders is prohibited by a law: 
for example—A royal Sardinian Edict, published in 1825, enjoins, ‘ that 
henceforth no person shall learn to read or write who cannot prove the 
possession of property above the value of 1500 livres,’ or about 62é. 10s. 
sterling. And it is well known, that the greater part of the lower classes 
in Russia, Austria, and Poland, are, from their situation, debarred from 
the benefits of instruction. Even in Great Britain, where the light of 
science shines with peculiar effulgence, the exertions of philanthropists 
have been damped in their attempts to diffuse knowledge among the 
people ; heavy taves have been imposed on the means of its diffusion; men 
of knowledge have been persecuted and neglected, while men devoted to 
war and bloodshed have been loaded with wealth, and exalted to the 
highest stations of dignity and honour; no national scheme, supported 
by the state, has ever yet been devised for its universal propagation 
among all ranks, and no sums set apart for this purpose, while the 
treasures of the nation have been wasted in extravagance, and, in too 
many instances, devoted to the support of vice, tyranny, and intole- 
rance.’’—pp. 21—23. 

no. I. (1836.) No.1. C 
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To state and illustrate the various means by which a more ex- 
tensive diffusion of knowledge may be effected, and the general im- 
provement of society promoted, is the main object of the author’s 
work, in which the state of education in this country (especially 
Scotland, with which he must be supposed best acquainted, and 
which has often been cited as admirable), and the principles on 
which it ought to be conducted, are chiefly discussed. Many, we 
dare say, will start, when they hear that even in North Britain, and 
still more in most other countries, the education of children, and the 
youthful (to whom, with a strange andirrational perversion, the term 
educatton is generally confined), has hitherto, both in the form of 
communication and essence, been totally misunderstood, and that it 
requires only the application of common sense, as acquired and sup- 
ported by experience, to see how the great faults in the system are 
to be amended or reduced. But let them hesitate to express a pe- 
remptory sentence, till they hear what may be stated on the sub- 
ject, and we are confident that many things and customs which 
they were in the habit of admiring as unimproveable, are, after all, 
essentially erroneous and bad. 

What is the ultimate object of all scholastic education? It 
amounts to this, as is well answered by the author—to convey to 
youthful minds, in a gradual manner, a view of the nature and 
qualities of the objects with which they are surrounded—of the ge- 
neral appearances, motions, and machinery of external nature—of 
the moral relations in which they stand to the Great Author of their 
existence, and to one another, and of the various duties which flow 
from these relations—to direct their affections, tempers, and pas- 
sions in such a channel as will tend to promote their own comfort, 
and the general harmony of society, and to prepare them for the 
nobler employments of an immortal existence. Jn short, all edu- 
cation should. be a gradual training of mankind, so as to make 
them more knowing and wise here, and better fitted for the world 
that is to come. but how have these objects hitherto been syste- 
matically sought after? Why, by communicating sounds rather 
than ideas, and words rather than things. Man has been treated 
rather as a machine than as a rational and immortal creature. 
Without following our author in his glance at the state of edu 
cation through the various kingdoms of continental Europe, let us 
attend to some of his strictures on its character and form, as con- 
ducted generally in his own enlightened and unsurpassed country, in 
so far as this matter is concerned. He says truly, that by the great 
majority of his countrymen, education is considered as consisting 
merely in the acquisition of pronunciation, spelling, and grammar— 
of writing, casting accounts, and the knowledge of languages ; and 
these acquisitions are regarded chiefly as they prepare the indivi- 
dual for engaging in certain secular employments. By others it 
has been confined to the communication of the elements of thought, 
and the improvement of the intellect ; while by a small number, it 
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has been regarded chiefly as the formation of character and the 
cultivation of moral habits; whereas it consists of all these com- 
bined in harmonious order. 


Every one of the chapters of Dr. Dick’s work might furnish us 
with sufficient matter for a long paper—the subject in each being 
of extreme importance, and the manner of its treatment remarkably 
happy and powerful. Take some passages of a general nature, on 
the present modes of education in the author’s country, and which 
we can testify are faithful pictures. 


« At that period of life when the minds of the young are beginning to 
expand—when they ardently thirst after novelty and variety—when the 
are alive to the beauties and sublimities of nature, and listen with delight 
to the descriptions of other countries, and the tales of other times— 
instead of being gratified with the exhibition of all that is interesting in 
the scenes of creation and the history of man—they are set down in a 
corner to plod over unknown characters and strange sounds—no pleasing 
objects are exhibited to inspire them with delight—their memories are 
burdened, and even tortured, while their understandings are neglected ; 
and, after many painful efforts, intermingled with cries and tears, while 
the detested lash is hanging over their heads, they are enabled to repeat, 
like a number of puppets, their medley of grammar rules, their psalms, 
their hymns, their catechisms, and their speeches from the English and 
Roman classics, pouring out their words with a velocity like water 
bursting from a spout, without a single correct idea, connected with their 
erercises, ‘understanding neither what they say, nor whereof they 
affirm.’—Hence, it has too frequently happened, that the school-room 
has been viewed as a prison, their teachers as a species of tyrants, and 
the scholastic exercises in which they engaged, as repugnant to their 
natural vivacity, and subversive of their youthful pleasures, Hence the 
have frequently been driven to the village school, like sheep to the 
slaughter, and like criminals toa jail, or carried on the shoulders of their 
companions, amidst cries, and lamentations, and forebodings of punish- 
ment. 

‘* In seminaries of a higher order than those to which I now allude, five 
or six years are generally spent in learning the declension of nouns, the 
conjugation of verbs, and the rules of syntax, and in acquiring a smat- 
tering of the Roman classics; while at the close of this tedious, and to 
the pupil, revolting process, he retires from the seminary to the shop, the 
counting-house, or the university, nearly as ignorant of the common phe- 
nomena of nature, of the sublime discoveries of modern times, of the prin- 
ciples of the arts and sciences, and the laws of moral action, as if he had 
been born in Patagonia, or the centre of New Holland. If he has acquired 
anything at all, which may be denominated knowledge, it consists chiefly 
in a jumble of notions about the squabbles of heathen gods and goddesses, 
detached fragments of Roman history, the Metamorphoses of Ovid, the 
fictions of Pagan mythology, and the revengeful encounters of destroying 
armies and ambitious despots. While his mind is familiar with the 
absurdities and impieties of ancient superstition and idolatry, he not un- 
frequently quits the scene of instruction as ignorant of the character and 


attributes of the true God, of the doctrines of the Christian religion, and 
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of the tempers which it inculcates, as if he had been tutored in a Pagan 
land. 

* Even in those seminaries which are devoted to the religious instruc- 
tion of the young, the same absurd and inefficient system to which I 
have alluded is too frequently acted upon. Instead of exhibiting to the 
understandings of the young the character and perfections of the Deity, 
and the truths of Christianity, by familiar and popular illustrations de- 
duced from the economy of nature, and the facts of revelation, a great 
proportion of their Sabbath-school exercises consists in repeating, with 
a disgusting flippancy and vociferation, their catechisms, psalms, para- 
phrases, hymns, and Scripture passages, assigned them as tasks, and in 
listening to the crude expositions of certain abstract theological dogmas, 
to which they can attach no precise or well-defined notions, and which 
do not enter into the essence of the Christian system. In certain schools 
of this description, I have witnessed the attention of the children almost 
exclusively directed to the mere repetition of the Shorter Catechism, and 
other compends of Divinity, and that, too, in a most inaccurate, irreve- 
rent, and vociferous manner, without a single attempt being made to 
convey any idea to the understanding of the nature of the truths repeated 
—while the catechumens seemed to be much gratified and relieved in 
having got their’ memories disburdened of the ungracious tasks imposed 
upon them. In other schools, where the teachers had acquired a smat- 
tering of systematic theology—after the memorial tasks were despatched 
—I have listened to a series of crude dissertations addressed to the young 
respecting the covenant of works and of grace, predestination, absolute 
and conditional decrees, faith, the Trinity, and similar topics, together 
with long-winded exhortations, occasionally intermingled with boisterous 
and unhallowed threats and denunciations, because the young did not 
yield a profound attention to such abstract speculations. Yet all this 
goes by the name of religious instruction ; and, when it is found to pro- 
duce little influence on the moral conduct of the young, the effect is at- 
tributed solely to the corruption of human nature, and to the withholding 
of the influences of Divine grace—a sentiment which goes far to attribute 
to the ‘Only Wise God’ those effects which are produced by the folly 
and the injudicious schemes of men.—As it is painful to exercise the 
memory to any extent on words unconnected with ideas, so it frequently 
happens, that a disrelish for religion and its services is induced, in con- 
sequence of the labour and drudgery with which they are thus associated. 
In these seminaries, too, the duties of Christian morality are too fre- 
quently thrown into the shade. Christianity is not a mere theory, but a 
practical system ; for all its historical details, its doctrines and precepts, 
its premises and threatenings, have an ultimate reference to the regu- 
lation of the temper and affections, the direction of the conduct, and to 
the general renovation of the moral powers of man, in order to his pre- 
paration for a higher state of moral and intellectual excellence. And, 
therefore, it ought to be one of the grand objects of religious instruction 
to cultivate the moral powers, to direct the temper and affections, and to 
show, by familiar illustrations taken from the scenes of active life, how 
the principles of Christianity ought to operate in all the diversified cir- 
cumstances and relations of society. 

«Tt forms, at least, no prominent object, in our schools, to meliorate 
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the tempers of the young, to counteract the principles of malice, envy, 
and revenge—to inspire them with kindness and benevolence—and to 
train them to moral excellence. On the contrary, the mode in which 
they are treated has frequently a tendency to produce obstinacy, dissi- 
mulatson, superstition, pride, hatred, and disaffection. The spirit of un- 
christian emulation, contention, and revenge, is indirectly fostered by 
the books they read, the discipline by which they are trained, the amuse- 
ments in which they indulge, the false maxims and Pagan sentiments 
which are interwoven through the whole course of their education, and 
by the admiration which is attempted to be excited in their breasts of 
barbarous heroes and the butchers of mankind. The active powers of 
the young being thus allowed to take the natural bent of their depraved 
inclinations, selfishness, pride, malice, and other malignant passions, are 
allowed to spring up and flourish, without feeling the force of those 
salutary checks which might impede their progress, or destroy them in 
the bud; and thus perverse habits and dispositions are induced, which 
‘grow with their growth, and strengthen with their strength,’ till at 
length they display themselves with diabolical energy in the scenes of 
domestic life, and on the theatre of the political world, amidst the con- 
tentions of communities and ‘ the tumults of the people.’’’—pp. 56—63. 


But the author does not confine himself to general denunciations 
of the present systems of education, as regards the development of 
the moral and intellectual powers of immortal beings, and as re- 
gards its preparation for a future state ; but he illustrates his posi- 
tion by an analysis of the prevailing practices, as also by detailed 
descriptions of what he would substitute, whereby all may judge 
between him and his predecessors or opponents; for there have 
been thousands of systems proposed, and, almost every week of 
late, treatises are put into our hands, on the all-important subject 
of national education, proving at least a concern to be awakened 
and general on the subject. None of these treatises, however, 
have we found to be nearly so full, so specific, or so well fortified as 
the present ; and although mighty changes must take place, ere the 
whole of the machinery here described could be possibly intro- 
duced, it would be a rash conclusion, in the present age of change 
and advancement, to pronounce it as unattainable or visionary. 
For, if it be true that the day is to come when knowledge shall 
cover the earth, as the waters do the channel of the deep, marvel- 
lous reformations and revolutions must previously occur. 

We come, however, to the manner in which the author illustrates 
some of his general positions as to the existing systems of edu- 
cation. 


“Jn the first place, one glaring defect which runs through the whole 
system of initiatory instruction (except in very rare instances) is, that no 
attempt ts made to convey ideas to the youthful mind, along with the 
elementary sounds of language and the art of pronunciation. Provided 
children can mouth the words, and vociferate with alacrity the different 
sentences contained in their lessons, it appears to be a matter of little 
importance in the eyes either of teachers or of parents, whether or not 
they appreciate the meaning of any one portion of the sentiments ticy 
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read. Although the great object of education is ‘to teach the young idea 
how to shoot,’ it is almost the only object which is thrown into the shade ; 
and those scholastic exercises which are only the means of education, are 
almost exclusively attended to as if they were the end. The young are 
thus treated as if they were only so many puppets, placed on a stage to 
exhibit a series of mechanical movements, and as if they were not pos- 
sessed of the smallest portion of intellect, and were entirely destitute of 
affections and passions. Yet, it is undeniable, from fact, that children, 

at a very early age, are capable of receiving a variety of ideas into their 
minds, and of exercising their reasoning powers respecting them. Present 
an engraved landscape to a boy of four or five years of age, especially as 
exhibited through the Optical Diagonal Machine, where he will see 
every object, in its true perspective as it appears in nature—he will at 
once recognise and describe, in his own way, the houses, the streets, the 
men, the women, the roads and carriages, and the land and water of 
which it is composed, and express his opinion respecting them. Present 
well-executed engravings of a horse, a cow, a lion, an elephant, or a 
monkey, and he will soon learn to distinguish the one from the other, 
and will feel delighted with every new exhibition that is made to him of 
the objects of nature or of art. And, therefore, if sensible objects, level 
to his capacity and range of thought, and with which he is in some 
measure acquainted, were uniformly exhibited in his first excursions in 
the path of learning, his progress in knowledge would nearly corres- 
pond to his advancement in the art of spelling and pronunciation. 

‘Another defect which pervades the whole system of scholastic in- 
struction in our country, and of which the former is a native conse- 
quence, is, that there ts scarcely one of our elementary books adapted to 
the capacities of youth, and calculated to excite their attention and 
affections, by tts interesting and instructive details. 

“Not to mention the dry and uninteresting lists and details contained 
in most of our spelling-books, and the vague and sombre moral instruc- 
tions they exhibit—let us fix our attention, for a moment, on the general 
train of subjects contained in “ Barrie’s Collection,” and “ Tyro’s Guide,” 
and in ‘*‘Scott’s Beauties of Eminent Writers’”—the books most com- 
monly used in the parochial and other schools in this country—and we 
shall soon perceive that they are every thing but calculated for the 
purpose intended. These works (which, like some others of the same 
fry, seem te have been constructed by means of the scissors) chiefly con- 
tain extracts illustrative of the beauties of sentiment and composition :— 
Speeches on political subjects formerly delivered in the Roman, Grecian, 
and British Senates—Characters of Pope, Dryden, Milton, or Shakespeare 
—Descriptions of the battles of Poictiers, Hastings, Agincourt, and 
Bannockburn—Abstract eulogiums on virtue, oratory, and the art of 
criticism—prosing dissertations on the cultivation of taste—on happiness, 
retirement, and meditation—Npeeches and Epilogues of stage-players, 
political disquisitions, foolish tales, parables and allegories—Falstaff's 
encomiums on sack.”’—pp. 64, 65, 67, 68. 


Many such-like extracts might be named, the beauty or excel- 
lence of which is not, however, denied ; yet more unsuitable subjects, 
consistent with decency, could scarcely have been selected for the 
education of the young ; especially when we consider that the sen- 
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timents conveyed in many classical specimens are repugnant to the 
spirit of genuine Christianity. How are we to speak of an attempt 
to imbue the children of mechanics, for instance, with a taste for 
the beauties of literature, at the expense of sound principles of mo- 
rality and religion? Nay, though such specimens were pure in 
sentiment, and their beauties perceptible,what is the amount of 
useful instruction which they contain, as regards children? We 
say, little or nothing, until they attain years beyond those of school- 
boys. Highly beautiful, sentimental extracts are only for advanced 
students of elocution or eloquent writing. The author proceeds to 
say— 

“« Another error which runs through our scholastic instruction is, that, 
while the cultivation of the judgment is neglected, the memory ts tnju- 
diciously, and often too severely exercised. ‘The efforts of memory, in 
most cases, especially when exercised in the retention of mere sounds and 
terms, are generally attended with painful sensations; and, when these 
sensations are long continued, they frequently produce a disgust at the 
objects and employments of education. Long passages from Homer, 
Shakespeare, Milton, or Pope, are given out for recitation to the young, 
while they are still incapable of appreciating the meaning of a single sen- 
timent in the task prescribed ; and the facility with which they can recol- 
lect and vociferate a number of jingling sounds is considered by many as 
the best evidence of their progress in the paths of instruction. The period 
has not long gone by (if it have yet passed) when the repetition of the 
first chapter of the first book of Chronicles, of the tenth chapter of Nehe- 
miah, of the hundred-and-nineteenth Psalm, or of half a dozen chapters in 
the New Testament, by a schoolboy—with a disyusting vociferation, and 
a uniform velocity, like water dashing over a precipice, was regarded, both 
by parents anc teachers, as an evideuce of extraordinary genius, and as an 
achievement in education of far greater importance than if he had drawn 
an outline of universal history, or sketched the geography of the globe. 
Of all the exercises of memory to which the young tyro is accustomed, 
there is none more injudicious and more painful to the pupil, than that by 
which he is constrained to get by rote the Shorter Catechism, at the early 
age at which itis generally prescribed. At the age of five or six, b ore 
he is capable of understanding a single sentiment of the system of Divinity, 
and even before he can read with ease any one of its questions and answers 
—he is set to the ungracious task of committing its vocables to memory, 
as if he were a mere machine, formed solely for mechanical movements 
and the emissim of sounds. ‘The reluctance with which this task is 
generally engaged in; the painful sensations which accompany it; the 
correction which follows its neglect; the ludicrous blundering; and the 
complete destitution of ideas with which it is generally attended—all con- 
spire to show tke absurdity of the practice. I am fully persuaded, that the 
unpleasant associations connected with this task have, in many instances, 
produced a lasing disgust, both at the pursuits of learning, and the 
instructions of religion.” —pp. 74, 75. 

The common argument in favour of this practice is, “that it is lay- 
ing in a store of religious vocables for after reflection, and that the 
answers will be perfectly understood in riper years.” But, is the 
answer not satisfactory, which says, that ‘“ whenever the words of 
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a proposition are commited to memory without being understood, 
their meaning will afterwards be seldom inquired after or perceived ?” 
Again— 

‘‘In our schools and seminaries, as presently conducted, grammar ts 
attempted to be taught at too early an age. Grammar is an abstract 
branch of the philosophy of mind; and, therefore, to enter with intel- 
ligence and interest into its spirit, the foundation of its rules and their 
application—requires some degree of knowledge, observation, and maturity 
of judgment, not generally possessed by juvenile minds; and, consequeutly, 
to attempt to teach it to infants, in a systematic form, seems almost as 
preposterous as it would be to attempt to instruct them in the Newtonian 
philosophy, or in the Hutchinsonian system of metaphysics. The little 
urchin of six or seven years of age, may, indeed, be taught to repeat the 
definitions of all the parts of speech, and of all the moods and tenses of 
verbs—the inflections of nouns and verbs, and even the whole of the 
rules of syntax; but such exercises are always accompanied with a certain 
degree of labour and disgust, which tend to sour the mind in its progress 
through such scholastic instruction. Aud after all the mental anxiety 
and toil endured in such mechanical exercises, they acquire not, perhaps, 
a single correct idea on the subject, especially in the abstract and super- 
ficial manner in which it is taught in our common schools, and are unable 
to appreciate any one useful purpose to which such exercises are subser- 
vient. ‘lo distinguish a moun, or the quality of a noun, or the nature of 
a verb, and to correct a simple sentence in which a verb disagrees with 
its nominative, are exercises which children may be taught at an early 
period, by familiar examples, and which might be rendered both amusing 
and instructive, without the formality of technical terms, complex rules, 
or abstract systems; but to proceed much farther than such easy exercises, 
before the intellectual powers are somewhat matured, appears to be 
wasting time and money, and mental anxiety, to no purpose. Even the 
elements, or the more popular parts of natural history, geography, astro- 
nomy, and experimental philosophy, could be taught with much better 
effect, at such an early period, than the abstract study of verbs and adverbs, 
conjunctions and declensions, and metaphysical rules, the foundation of 
which no child can comprehend; because, in those departments of know- 
ledge, sensible objects and pictorial representations can be presented to the 


view of the juvenile mind as elucidations of the facts and principles incul- 
cated.” —pp. 79—-S1. 


In regard to the art of writing, which is chiefly a mechanical 
exercise, and in some measure a matter of taste, Dr. Dick holds 
that too much fastidiousness often prevails. Schoolmasters have 
often indeed been chosen merely on account of ther excellence in 
this branch; and yet it is now considered fashionable to write an 
illegible scrawl. The modes of teaching arithmetic, generally ob- 
served, are likewise objected to, as being too abstract, and de- 
tached from objects of sense. Other miscellaneous circumstances 
are mentioned as having a tendency either to impede the education 
of the young, or to render it disagreeable and irksome; such as that 
there is a deplorable want of ample accommodation, and of conve- 
nient school furniture—that the children are confinel too long in 
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school—the exercise of undue severity towards them, and the want 
of a disposition to bestow commendation where it is due—the 
practice of hurrying children too rapidly from one book to another— 
and the attempt to teach three or four branches of education at the 


same time. ‘The following remarks are sweeping, but not the less 
true. 


‘“‘ It is, therefore, pretty obvious that no general cr extensive improve- 
ment in the system of education can be expected, till a strong conviction 
be produced in the minds of the intelligent public of the necessity of a 
more rational and efficient system being adopted, and till a powerful and 
simultaneous movement take place among all classes, in order to the erec- 
tion and‘endowment of seminaries calculated to produce a moral and an 
entelleclual education. For many of the principles which pervade the 
present mode of tuition require to be completely reversed, and a system 

organized which shall form the foundation of the future progress of the 
human race—which will bear the test of succeeding and enlightened ages 
—which will render the acquisition of knowledge pleasant and desirable 
to the young—and which will embrace every thing that is interesting to 
man as an intellectual being, as a member of society, and as a candidate 
for a blessed immortality. 

‘‘In the meantime, I am fully convinced (however extravagant and 
paradoxical the sentiment may appear), that the great majority of our 
youth acquire more real and substantial knowledge, during their play 
hours, and in their various amusements and intercourses with each other, 
than they acquire during the formal process of teaching while in school. 
At these times they acquire a rude knowledge of the appearances and 
qualities of various objects ; of some of the laws of Nature and its general 
scenery; of the forms, economy, and varieties of vegetables ; of the habits 
and instincts of animals; of the application of several mechanical powers; 
and of the various modifications of human temper and action. Their 
games at shuttle-cock, nine-pins, marbles, balls, and tops—their exercises 
in swimming, running, climbing, swinging, and jumping—their visits to 
museums, menageries, and other exhibitions of natural and artificial 
curiosities—their views of the shipping, and the operations connected 
with it in seaport towns—their occasional excursions to the delightful and 
romantic scenes of the country, and the daily spectacle of the ebbing and 
flowing of the sea, of the sun shining in his glory, and of the moon walking 
in brightness among the host of stars—eonvey to their minds fragments 
of useful knowledge, more diversified and practical, than anything they 
acquire from their catechisms, spelling-books, grammars, and ‘ English 
Readers,’ in the manner in which they are generally taught. In school 
they acquire, indeed, the means of knowledge, in being taught the arts of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic; but as they are seldom taught to apply 
these means to their proper ends, little knowledge is thereby acquired ; 
and, in the majority of instances, they depart from school, and pass the 
remainder of their lives, without ever thinking of making the further cul- 
tivation of their minds even a subordinate object of pursuit—glad that they 
are at length released from the confinement and drudgery connected with 
scholastic \ discipline. As a proof of this, I need only appeal to the igno- 
rance, the prejudices, the foolish opinions, and the wayward passions 
which stil) pervade the greater portion of the inferior ranks of our popu- 
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lation, and even of the middling and higher classes—and the disinclination 
which so generally exists to rational investigations, and to prosecuting the 
path of mental improvement.”—pp. 99—101. 


In proceeding to the consideration of what the author calls a 
comprehensive and improved system of education, we have a chap- 
ter of extraordinary value. He begins with the education of the 
young, during the period of infancy; for he treats the subject as 
one comprehending every thing which is requisite to the cultiva- 
tion and improvement of the faculties bestowed upon human beings, 
during the whole of that interval which lies between the cradle and 
the grave. Hequotes here what is said in one of our Encyclopedias, 
in the article Education, where it is defined to be “ that series 
of means by which the human understanding is gradually en- 
lightened, between infancy and the period when we consider our- 
sie as qualified to take a part in active life, and, ceasing to di- 
rect our view to the acquisition of new knowledge or the formation 
of new habits, are content to act upon the principles we have al- 
ready acquired.” Just so; this authority wrote in accordance with 
general opinion and practice, and therefore altogether misappre- 
hended what education should be. We shall now quote a few pas- 
sages from Dr. Dick’s work, regarding the different stages of life, 
and corresponding modes and points of education. First, as to the 
period of infancy— 

‘* At the moment a child is ushered into the world, and first draws 
into its lungs the atmospheric air, it may be said to commence its educa- 
tion. What its sensations are, when it has emerged from the watery fluid 
with which it was surrounded, and inhales this new element, it is impos- 
sible to determine; but from the sounds which it utters, we may reason- 
ably conjecture that they are attended with pain. It struggles and cries 
—hunger produces an uneasy sensation—it feels a want—that feeling 
opens its lips, and makes it seize and greedily suck the nourishing breast 
of its mother. At this period its eyes are general'y dull and languid; it 
seems to keep them fixed and idle; they want that lustre which they 
afterwards acquire ; and if they happen to move, it is rather an accidental 
gaze than an exertion of the faculty of seeing. But, after some months 
have elapsed, its vision becomes distinct, its organs are fortified, and it 
becomes susceptible of various impressions from surrounding objects. 
Then the senses of seeing, hearing, tasting, touching, and smelling begin 
to act with a certain degree of vigour; all tlhe avenues to the mind are 
thrown open; the objects of nature and art rush in crowds to their 
respective organs of sensation, and engrave an indefinite assemblage of 
ideas upon the mind, though perhaps with a certain degree of irregularity 
and confusion. In this first stage of existence, the various sensations it 
feels, and the multifarious external objects it perceives, may be considered 
as sO many instructors conveying the rudiments of knowledge to the 
infant mind. 

‘‘ As the infant advances in its new career, multitudes of objects of 
various descriptions begin to solicit its attention.” —pp. 108, 109. 

A thousand objects strike the senses of the infant while it is 
borne at the breast, and its memory begins to be exercised. At 
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length it crawls, stands erect, steps, runs, climbs, and looks down 
with a feeling of danger, from remembered falls—with innumerable 
other movements and experiences, from all of which it gathers 
knowledge. 

“The child (whom we shall now distinguish by the masculine pro- 
noun) now runs about through the garden or in the fields, and perceives 
a variety of objects and operations. He sees a stone thrown into the 
water, and sink to the bottom; he sees a piece of wood or the leaf of a 
tree fall into the same water, and yet float on the surface; he amuses 
himself with numberless experiments of this kind, and from these he 
gradually acquires his first ideas of the specific gravity of bodies. If he 
take the stone and the wood out of the water, and by chance they fall 
upon his feet, he learns that the heavier body falls with more force than 
the lighter, from the unequal degree of pain occasioned by the fall, and 
has his mind impressed with the idea of their unequal hardness and 
weight. He strikes a table with a stick, and soon after, a pane of 
window glass with the same weapon; he perceives the glass broken to 
shivers, while the table remains as before, and thus learns the difference 
between substances that are hard, and those that are brittle, and that 
some bodies are broken with a blow which others can resist. He views 
with pleasure a brilliant light, and ventures to put his fingers to the 
blazing hearth, or to the flame of a candle, but feels a sudden sensation 
of acute pain, which warns him of the danger of using too much fami- 
liarity with fire, notwithstanding its alluring aspect. He sees a cow, a 
dog, or a cat, and is told its name, and, after frequent repetitions, he 
learns to connect the sound with the object which it is intended to repre- 
sent. He sees a horse walking along a road, and afterwards its figure 
as represented in an engraving, and soon learns to recognise the resem- 
blance of the one to the other. In short, every person with whom he is 
acquainted, every individual object of which he becomes fond—his rattles 
and his bells, his drums and his whistles, his little coaches and his jumping 
Jacks, may all be considered as so many instructors conveying lessons to 
his opening mind. In acquiring the information such objects are calcu- 
lated to afford, repeated exertions of the understanding must necessarily 
be made. The knowledge of any particular object, as to its powers and 
qualities, cannot be supposed to be attained without an effort similar to 
that which an adult person must exert, when investigating the laws of 
Nature, and the general economy of the universe. For, everything a 
child sees or hears, in the first instance, all the marks and characters of 
Nature, and the qualities and operations of surrounding objects, are as 
much unknown to him as the sciences of Philology, Mathematics, and 
Astronomy, to the untutored savage; and, consequently, require a certain 
degree of attention and reasoning before the knowledge of them can be 


acquired.”—pp. 111, 112. 

He is now, by the end of his second year, a little student. But 
we must pass over the Doctor’s remarks—excellent, and beautifully 
tender, as truly considerate as they are, which he throws out as 
to the physical, moral, and intellectual education of infants, in so 
far as the attention of parents and guardians are concerned—that we 
may introduce some paragraphs on infant schools, which have now 
been established in most of the populous towns, and in some of the 
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villages of the British empire; and which, wherever they have 
been conducted properly, have been accompanied with many inte- 
resting and beneficial effects—although, before society at large feel 
the full influence of such seminaries, they will require to be multi- 
plied a hundred fold. But, what a wonderful result would be expe- 
rienced in twenty years hence, were this multiplication now to take 
place, if we may judge from the fruits of the experiments already 
made! Let it be remembered that teaching infants to read is not 
the main objects of the schools in question. 


‘“* The principal objects of infant schools ought therefore to be—to ex- 
hibit to the view of children as great a variety as possible of the scenes 
of nature and the operations of art, either by directing their views im- 
mediately to the objects themselves, or by means of pictorial representa- 
tions—to teach them to distinguish one object from another, to mark 
its peculiar qualities, to compare one object with another, and to deduce 
certain truths or conclusions from them—to instruct them how to use their 
voices, their eyes and ears, their hands and feet—to teach them the pro- 
perties of numbers, the magnitudes, distauces, and relative positions of ob- 
jects, the forms and habits of animals, the different classes and uses of ve- 
getables and minerals, the various objects to be seen in the fields and gar- 
dens, and the general aspect and phenomena of the atmosphere and the 
heavens—to impress their minds with the existence of a Supreme Being, 
of their continual dependence upon him, of his Goodness, Power, and Om- 
nipresence, and of the duties they owe him—to teach them the fundamen- 
tal maxims and rules of the Christian system, and make them reduce them 
to practice—to train them to kindness and affection towards one another, 
to habits of cleanliness, neatness, and régularity in all their movements, 
and to conduct themselves with moral order and propriety, both in the 
school, the play-ground, and in their domestic associations—in short, to 
develop all the intellectual and moral powers of the mind, at a much ear- 
lier period than has hitherto been deemed expedient, in order to prevent 
the growth of vicious habits and false opinions, and to prepare them for all 
the subsequent instructions and scenes of action through which they may 
afterwards pass, that they may become blessings, instead of curses, to the 
world, and rise up in wisdom and knowledge, and in favour with God and 
with man. 

‘*The establishment of infant schools in heathen lands, wherever it is 
practicable, wil/, I conceive, be the most efficient means of undermining 
the fabric of Pagan superstition and idolatry. and of converting unen- 
lightened nations to the faith and practice of our holy religion. When 
we would instruct adults in any thing to which they have been unaccus- 
tomed, we find the attempt extremely difficult, and frequently abortive, in 
consequence of the strong influence of long-established habits. In like 
manner, when we attempt to expound the truths of Christianity to the 
heathen, and enforce them on their attention, we encounter innumerable 
difficulties, arising from preconceived opinions, inveterate habits, long- 
established customs, ancient traditions, the laws and usages of their fore- 
fathers, the opinions of their superiors, and their ignorance of the funda- 
mental principles of legitimate reasoning ; so that comparatively few of the 
adult heathen have been thoroughly converted to the Christian faith, not- 
withstanding the numerous missionary enterprises which have been car- 
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ried forward during the last thirty years. But if infant schools were ex- 
tensively established, in all those regions which are the scene of mis- 
sionary operations, we should have thousands of minds prepared for the 
reception of Divine truth, having actually imbibed a portion of the spirit 
of Christianity, and being unfettered by those heathenish prejudices and 
habits to which I have alluded. Every infant school, and every school of 
instruction conducted on the same principles, at which they might subse- 
quently attend, would become a seminary for Christianity; and we might, on 
good grounds, indulge the hope that the greater part of the children trained 
up in such seminaries, when the truths and foundations of religion were 
more fully exhibited to them, would ultimately make a profession of ad- 
herence to its cause and interests, and regulate their conduct by its holy 
requisitions. In this case, instead of a few insulated individuals occa- 
sionally embracing the religion of the Bible, we should frequently hear 
(to use the language of Scripture) of ‘ nations being born at once, anda 
people as in one day.’ For, the young thus instructed, when arrived at 
youth and manhood, would exert a most powerful influence on their 
fathers, mothers, friends, and relatives, and on all around them— while 
their own minds have been brought under the most salutary influence, 
being pre-occupied with those truths and habits which will preserve them 
from the contamination of the heathenish practices which prevail around 
them.”—pp. 169, 170, 190—192. 


These are brilliant prospects; and indeed in the regions of 
southern Africa have such institutions been recently established to 
some extent, and been accompanied with many beneficial effects. 
Those, however, who desire full information on the nature and de- 
tail of infant schools, should have recourse to the treatise on “ In- 
fant Education,” by Mr. Wilderspin, the enthusiastic and success- 
ful labourer in behalf of the*yéungest of our race, and to Mr. 
Stow’s * Moral Training.” 

In advancing to treat of schools for young persons, from the age 
of five or six to that of fourteen years, Dr. Dick finds room for 
many changes and improvements as compared with the old systems. 
Our readers may be sure that something like the reverse of that 
which has been blamed so much by the author, in the existing in- 
stitutions, is advocated by him here. School-rooms, methods of 
teaching, departments of knowledge to be taught, and many other 
incidental particulars are discussed in this part of the work, which we 
cannot in any moderate space do justice to. We shall only quote 
the concluding paragraph of this lengthened portion of the volume, 
with the view particularly of replying to a doctrine maintained by 
Mr. James, as may be seen in the last number of our Journal, viz. 
that the children of mechanics and the labouring population, should 
not be allowed, generally, a high education, lest it should make them 
discontented with their sphere in life. 


« But although I have admitted, that, during the first stage of instruc- 
tion, only a few fragments of knowledge would be communicated, yet 
before the course is finished, a very considerable portion of all that is really 
useful in the sciences might be imparted to the young. Suppose that, on 
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an average, every child is able to read with tolerable fluency by the time 
he is arrived at the age of seven or eight, and that the course of instruc- 
tion for every member of the community shall be prolonged till he arrive 
at the period of fourteen years—in the course of six or seven years, a sum- 
mary view of all the more interesting principles and facts connected with 
the sciences above specified, might be communicated, even supposing that 
half a year were exclusively devoted to each. But there would be no ne- 
cessity for restricting the pupil to one branch of knowledge at a time. 
While, at one hour, he was receiving instructions and witnessing expe- 
riments in natural philosophy or chemistry, during other hours of the same 
day he might be prosecuting arithmetic, algebra, geometry, or composition. 
Thus, during little more than the time usually spent in acquiring a 
knowledge of Latin and Greek, a very considerable portion of useful 
knowledge might be acquired, which would expand the range of the juve- 
nile mind, increase its sources of enjoyment, and lay a broad foundation 
for future usefulness and improvement. And I trust there are few, in 
modern times, who will hesitate to admit, that the knowledge thus ac- 
quired would be infinitely preferable, in point of utility, to all the scraps 
of classical literature usually picked up, during the same period, at our 
grammar schools. But why, it may be asked, should such an extent of 
knowledge be communicated to the lower orders of mankind? I answer, 
in a few words, Because they are rational beings, furnished by their 
Creator with faculties capable of acquiring it; because it will increase 
their enjoyments and render them more useful in society ; because it will 
tend to prevent vices and crimes, and to raise their souls above the de- 
grading pleasures of intemperance and sensuality ; because it will render 
them more expert in their mechanical professions ; because it will fit them 
for becoming improvers of the arts and sciences, and for taking a part in 
all those movements by which society may be improved and the world re- 
generated ;.and because they are beings destined to immortality, and 
therefore ought to be instructed in every department of knowledge which 
has a bearing on the future world to which they are advancing, and which 


is calculated to prepare them for its pleasures and its employments.””—pp. 
442, 443. 


Moral and religious instruction and Sabbath-schools next occupy 
the attention of our author. Many of the hints thrown out on 
these topics, with which Dr. Dick is so well acquainted, are in- 
valuable ; they are sensible, grave, and earnest, as the magnitude 
and solemnity of the subjects demand. But we go forward to 
something that is said of schools for young persons, from the age of 
fourteen to the age of twenty and upwards, which are contem- 
plated and insisted on in a manner perfectly consistent with the 
writer’s doctrine, that the interval for education is as lengthened as 
that whieh extends from the cradle to the grave. 

‘‘ It is one of the grand defects of our present system of education, that 
it is considered as terminating about the period when our youth arrive at 
the age of fourteen or fifteen years. Prior to this period, little more than 
the rudiments of knowledge can be communicated, even where education 
is conducted on an intellectual plan. ‘The whole period of our existence 
should be considered as the course of our education; and there is no 
portion of human life of more importance in this respect than that which 
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intervenes between the age of fourteen and the age of twenty. At this 
period, the rational powers are advancing towards perfection, and are 
capable of acquiring clear and expansive views both of scientific truths 
and of scriptural doctrines. At the same time the moral powers and pro- 
pensities are beginning to arrange themselves on the side either of virtue 
or of vice; and, in the great majority of instances, the character of the 
future man depends on the intellectual views and the moral habits which 
are then formed. It is therefore a matter of the utmost importance, that 
the human mind, at this interesting period, should be properly directed 
as to its views of truth and of duty, and guarded against the temptations 
and allurements which might turn it aside from the paths of rectitude. 
It is somewhat unaccountable, that this important period in the life of 
man—so pregnant with blessings or curses to society—should have been 
almost overlooked in the view of the Christian philanthropist, and that 
no specific arrangements have been made to promote moral and intel- 
lectual instruction during its continuance. About the age of fifteen the 
greater part of those who have enjoyed a common education are em- 
ployed as apprentices or servants. At this period, new passions begin to 
operate, and new pursuits engage their attention. They mingle with 
new associates, are frequently exposed to vicious indulgences, and, in 
many instances, are set free from the restraints of their parents and 
guardians. If, in such circumstances, no rational or religious instruc- 
tion is regularly imparted, they will be apt, as too frequently happens, to 
be led away by their vicious companions, and their sensual appetites, into 
the paths of folly and intemperance. Hence the propriety of establishing 
institutions, and arranging a system of instruction adapted to the wants 
and the circumstances of this interesting portion of our population.” — 
pp. 484, 485. 

The subjects named for the study of the class mentioned, and 
which might be varied according to circumstances, are the physi- 
cal Sciences—Logic, in a popular and practical manner—Practical 
Mechanics—Ethics, and Evidences, &c. of Christianity. 


‘‘Such institutions have never yet been established, so far as I know, 
in any part of the civilized world; nor can we hope for their establish- 
ment, till the influence of avarice be in some measure undermined—till 
our shops and manufactories be shut up at more early hours than they 
now are, and till our labourers, shopkeepers, and artisans, have more 
leisure to devote to the cultivation of their moral and mental powers. 
Many of our manufactories are kept open till between the hours of eight 
and nine in the evening ; and our grocery stores, and other shops, till near 
the hour of midnight; so that, from seven in the morning till near eleven 
at night, our apprentices have scarcely two hours of leisure, even for 
their meals. Such long hours of labour, during which many of the 
working classes are obliged to toil from day to day, tend not only to 
retard the progress of the human mind, but to reduce mankind to a 
species of slaves, or mere animal machines; leaving them scarcely any 
reasonable portion of their existence, either for cultivating their intel- 
lects, or for preparing for the world to come.”—pp. 488, 489. 


As a necessary branch of the machinery of the system advo- 
cated, the qualifications of teachers, and seminaries for their in- 
struction, engage the author’s particular attention. He is no 
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longer for such teachers who have often been selected, or who have 
rp om thrust themselves into the sacred office of schoclmasters, 
as were deemed unfit for any thing else; but he insists on means 
and encouragement being afforded, whereby a highly-educated, 
gifted, dignified, and morally excellent order of men might be the 
instructors of the young. ‘The next chapter, which maintains and 
points out what the author considers to be sufficient data whereon 
to prove the practicability of establishing such an enlarged and uni- 
versal scheme of education as he has advocated, within the British 
nation, we cannot by a few extracts sufficiently explain. No doubt 
this work will have an extensive circulation, and we must implore 
all reflecting persons to study its contents, for these concern every 
member of society. If private individuals will but lend their atten- 
tion to such dissertations as the present, they will soon afterwards 
set to work in good earnest in a field where their influence will 
ascend and direct the highest powers in the land. We shall only 
farther quote the author’s recapitulation, and part of his eloquent 
conclusion, that the preceding observations and extracts may be 
the more fully appreciated and felt. 


“In the preceding pages I have endeavoured to illustrate a variety 
of topics in reference to the education and general improvement of all 
classes of society—particularly the physical, moral, and intellectual in- 
struction of infants—the advantages which would result from the uni- 
versal establishment of infant schools—the seminaries which require to 
be erected for the instruction of youth from the age of six to the age of 
fifteen years—the plan and arrangement of school-rooms, and the objects 
and apparatus with which they should be furnished—the principles on 
which school-books should be constructed—the modes of teaching, by 
which substantial knowledge and moral principle may be communicated 
—the branches of knowledge which should be taught to all classes of the 
community—the rational and intellectual processes by which a know- 
ledge of them is to be conveyed—the moral and religious instruction of 
the young—the manner in which Sabbath schools should be conducted, 
and the qualifications requisite for every teacher in such institutions—the 
seminaries which require to be established for young persons of both 
sexes from the age of fifteen to the age of twenty years or upwards—the 
qualifications requisite for teachers of all descriptions, and the seminaries 
which ought to be established for their instruction—the practicability 
of establishing all such institutions—the ulidity of such improvements in 
education, in counteracting crime, raising the moral and intellectual 
character of man, and preparing the way for the approach of the millen- 
nial era—the principles on which national systems of education should 
be established —mechanics’ institutions, and the improvements of which 
they are susceptible—with a variety of miscellaneous hints in reference 
to the diffusion of knowledge and the improvement of general society. 

‘‘ Were such institutions once established throughout every part of 
our country and of the world at large, thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of Christianity, and conducted with activity and zeal—there can be little 
doubt that they would, ere long, be accompanied with the most inter- 
esting and beneficial results. 
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“In the progress of such institutions—when they shall have been 
brought into full operation—lI behold, in the prospect of future ages, the 
most important transfurmations, and the most glorious results, in the 
improvement both of the intedlectual and of the physical world. I behold 
the surface of the earth, at no distant period, adorned with vegetable and 
architectural beauties and embellishments—our deserts transformed into 
fruitful fields—our marshes drained—our moors and heath-clad moun- 
tains adorned with fruitful trees—our gardens producing the fruits of 
every clime—our highways broad and spacious, accompanied with cleanly 
footpaths, and at the distance of every half-mile furnished with seats and 
bowers for the shelter and refreshment of the passing traveller, and every 
bower furnished with Penny Magazines and other works for the instruc- 
tion and amusement of every one who has leisure to peruse them—our 
abominable lanes and closes, the seats of physical and moral pollution, 
completely demolished and laid open to the light of heaven—our narrow 
streets expanding into spacious squares, cheered with the solar beams, 
and with rural prospects, and ventilated with the refreshing breeze— 
our densely crowded cities almost completely demolished, and new cities 
arising from their ruins, on noble and expansive plans, corresponding to 
the expansive state of the human mind. 

“T behold the ministers of religion expatiating, amidst thousands of 
intelligent worshippers, on higher themes and more diversified topics 
than those to which they are now necessarily restricted—not confining 
their attention merely to first principles, and to a few fragments of the 
Christian system, but taking the whole of Divine Revelation as their text- 
book, and deriving their illustrations of it from the records of Providence, 
and from all the diversified scenes of the universe.—In fine, I behold the 
human soul, thus elevated and refined, and endowed with multifarious 
knowledge, dropping its earthly tabernacle in the dust, and, in another 
and a higher region of existence, contemplating the economy of other 
worlds, exploring the wonders of Divine Wisdom and Omnipotence 
throughout the immensity of creation, prying into the mysteries of 
human redemption, rising nearer and nearer to the Divinity, expatiating 
amidst objects of beauty and beneficence, and beholding new scenes 
of grandeur and felicity rising to view, in boundless perspective, while 
ages, numerous as the drops of the ocean, are rolling on. 

‘‘ Let none imagine that such views are either romantic or Utopian— 
they are the necessary results of what will undoubtedly take place, when 
knowledge and Christian principles are universally diffused. It is owing 
chiefly to tgnorance and the prevalence of malignant principles, that 
science has been so slow in its progress, that contention ard warfare have 
wasted and demoralized the nations, that the earth has been left barren 
and uncultivated, that savages have been permitted for ages to roam 
without arts and instruction, that religion has been neglected, and that 
so many evils, physical and moral, have been introduced into the social 
state. Remove the cause of existing evils, and opposite effects will be 
produced—effects surpassing, in benignity and grandeur, every thing 
which has occurred since time began. In the present age, distinguished 
from all the periods of time which have hitherto elapsed, these effects are 
beginning to appear. All the movements now going forward in the 
moral, political, scientific, and religious world, have an evident bearing 
on the approach of a more auspicious and enlightened era.”—pp. 661, 
662, 665—667. 
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Art. Ill.— Posthumous Records of a London Clerqgyman. Edited by 
the Rev. Hopart Caunter, B.D., Author of the “ Oriental Annual.” 
London: John W. Parker. 1835. 


Wuar a beating about does a title to a book often cost a writer, 
before he can be satisfied! If the subject of it be serious and 
important, it is difficult to find sometimes any two or three words 
sententious and comprehensive enough to become a consistent and 
happy guide to all that is to follow. Or if the work be of a slighter 
frame, such as a tale, a poem, or an ephemeral essay, how neces- 
sary does the writer feel it that he should arrest the attention of 
the reading world by some heading, whose euphony, alliteration, 
emphasis, or felicitous allusior, will be sure to send the imagination 
upon some brilliant career, although, after all, it may turn out no 
better than a wild-goose chase. 

‘‘Posthumous Records of a London Clergyman” seemed to 
offer something definite for our conjectures to speculate about, 
wherein serious subjects, and the vicissitudes which one of the 
sable brotherhood had experienced or witnessed in the course of 
his ministrations, or peeps into the: secular ways of the world, 
were likely to be impressively described. Now, although we have 
no reason to complain of the want of religious phraseology in these 
records and references to religious solemnities, we did not anticipate 
from the title that there should only follow a string of fictions, in 
which gloomy or exaggerated pictures of life are wrought up, 
something after the manner, (though bya very inferior hand), that 
the “ Diary of a Physician” was modelled. ‘The editor or author 
withholds not his name, however, and is already favourably known 
by some other volumes belonging to the lighter classes of literature. 
But when we read in the introductory chapter thus—‘‘ The friend 
of my youth is gone to the inheritance of the good. ‘ May my last 
end be like his!’ We were playmates in our infancy, schoolfellows 
in our childhood, associates at college, and friends in our man- 
hood ;”? we never dreamt that highly-coloured stories of love, crime, 
madness, or misfortune, were to be the burden of this departed 
friend’s literary bequest. However, Mr. Caunter declares that 
‘«‘ the whole of his papers were willed to my trust, with an especial 
request that I would take charge of them, and do with them what- 
ever my own judgment should suggest.” Again—‘ In accordance, 
therefore, as I conceive, with the implied wish of their author, I 
give the following sheets to the world, as a bequest of one who 
loved it sincerely; not for its own sake, but for His who made, 
and likewise so loved it, that he laid down his life to ransom it 
from the penalty of a broken law.” ‘This, and a good deal more 
that is told about the “departed,” is very like serious work, and 
ought not to be used as a clap-trap to make any credulous board- 
ing-school subscriber to a village circulating library believe such 
extravagant and improbable tales as follow. We shall give the 
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cream of two of them, and then our readers will judge whether the 
most solemn language and doctrines of religion can be innocently 
employed in the framework and support of such romances. 

After various vicissitudes experienced as a tutor and preacher in 
London, by our “ Clergyman,” soon after he took orders, he goes 
on to record that he was presented to a living worth six hundred 
a year. His patron was a wealthy commoner, of an ancient family 
in the North of England, and the living lay within a mile and a 
half of his mansion, where he became an almost daily guest—the 
son, a youth of about sixteen years of age, becoming, at the 
especial request of his father, the patron, our Clergyman’s pupil. 
There was an only sister, who had just entered her eighteenth year, 
and who is described as a creature in all respects extraordinary. 
And now for a specimen of laboured extravagance. 


‘‘ Her person seemed truly angelic, and there was something altogether 
unearthly in the whole character and expression of her beauty. Her 
form was so slight as to appear almost etherealized, and yet so admirable 
in its proportions, that there was no mistaking the symmetry. But a sin- 
gular thing in this girl was, the sensitive and intense consciousness which 
she felt of her own attractions; and so indelibly was this fixed on her 
mind, that it became its sole and absorbing idea, She imagined herself 
a sort of incarnation of beauty ;—an unacountable delusion that amounted 
toa perfect mental disease ; and she would stand before a mirror, frequent- 
ly for hours together, breaking forth into vehement bursts of admira- 
tion. 

“ To describe her perfection of form and feature is utterly impossible. 
It was so transcendent that she really appeared justified in the notion 
which she entertained ; for it seemed altogether superhuman. Hers was 
not that mere physical beauty of which health, complexion, and figure, 
are the chief elements, but an abstract loveliness, apart from shape and 
features, which was, indeed, an emanation from them, but still, in itself, 
positive and distinct, though more immediately perceptible to the mind 
than to the eye. It produced a sort of atmosphere around her, and enve- 
loped her as a halo. Her face wasas colourless as the finest Parian mar- 
ble, but, like the surface of that beautiful material, spotless and without 
blemish. Its texture was of the most exquisite delicacy; and the small 
azure veins, which streaked her fair Grecian forehead, gave a sentiment 
and expression to the countenance, altogether identical with, and peculiar 
to itself. Her eyes were of a bright deep blue, fringed with long black 
lashes, which imparted to them an eloquence—the magic eloquence of 
beauty, even when they were closed. The lids were so transparent as then 
only to veil, not eclipse, the lustrous orbs that beamed beneath them. 

‘When I have occasionally seen those fine sable fringes droop lan- 
euidly upon the alabaster cheek, and quiver upon the fairy surface as if 
instinct with life, I have been quite amazed at the surpassing loveliness 
of the object before me. Nature had, indeed, produced a marvellous work, 
yet the jewel, enshrined within this precious casket, was by no means a 
gem of the first order. Unrivalled in body as was this fair girl, her mind 
was upon the whole, feeble, though certainly not commonplace. There 
were occasional coruscations, but they were quick, bright, and evanescent. 
She was the centre of her own universe, the sun of her own sphere, the 
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idol of her own idolatry. The great abstract notion which appeared to 
engross her whole soul, was the pre-eminence of her beauty. It was almost 
the sole subject of her thoughts by day, and of her dreams by night. She 
was not without kindly affections, but the one focal idea, to which every 
aspiration, every motion of her mind, gravitated, and in which it ulti- 
mately became absorbed, overbore and crushed them. ‘The better feel- 

_ings of her nature were paralyzed by her morbid vanity. The elements 
of good were copiously mixed up with her moral temperament, but they 
had become stagnant by suppression ; so that, to strangers, she frequently 
appeared that which she was not.”—pp. 20—22. 


*¢ And there was a something altogether unearthly in the whole 
character of her beauty.”’ Not being acquainted with anything but 
what is earthly, it is the less to be wondered at that we can form 
no distinct idea of the angelic creature from the above description. 
There is also a something about that something that is neither 
lucid nor characteristic ; but we must take the portrait as it is, and 
see if the unearthly girl becomes more natural. ‘The first circum- 
stance that follows the outline of her beauty certainly is ordinary 
and intelligible enough. It is that the clergyman had not long been 
acquainted with her, before it became obvious to him that she was 
| slowly but gradually dying. Yet, as was also no way extraordinary, 
Ne her danger escaped the observation of her family and of herself. 
ya There lived in the neighbourhood of the clergyman’s patron, Mr. 
hah P——., a neat, dapper little man, upwards of fifty, with a head like 
a thorn-bush in May—as white and as fragrant with scented 
pomatum, and who always wore top-boots and buckskin breeches, 
except when dressed for an evening party, when his spare legs were 
lost in a wilderness of pantaloon—who took it into his head to fall 
f in love with the unearthly creature. The wooer had long been a 
Ae particular friend of the girl’s father, and withal was a man of great 
i property in Westmorland, therefore the latter approved of his suit. 
| | But when Mr. P——’s predilection was mentioned to the young lady 
iv herself, she declined the offer, and her personal dislike afterwards 
increased towards the little dapper man. In this dilemma, what 
do these North-of-England, shallow-pated worthies do, but request 
the professional influence of our clergyman, who, by-the bye, is a 
young man (and if we can believe his own representations of him- 
self, one who has a knack of gaining the confidence and deep 
esteem of others), to endeavour to reconcile the angel “to the con- 
summation of an object so much desired by her whole family.” 








; ‘‘When I broached the subject to her, the answer which she made was 
i . strikingly characteristic of the singular tone of her mind. 

t «¢ My dear sir,’ said she, exciting her languid features into an animated 

( smile,‘ did you ever read the story of Beauty and the Beast? Would 
you wish me to realize that silly fiction? I ask you seriously, do you think 
the Almighty ever intended that so much beauty as mine should be allied 
i to so much deformity as Mr. P ’s? Indeed it would be an utter dese- 
, \ cration of the temple in which my soul is enshrined, to attach a mud hovel 
to it by way of portico.’ 
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** « But, my dear madam,’ I said, ‘ with submission, I think you look too H 
much at externals, and seem to forget that the beauty which does not i 
appear on the surface, may exist intact and pure within. You must surely i 
allow that there may be a beautiful mind as well as a beautiful body; and, i] 
indeed, I think it is no questionable speculation of philosophy, that what | 
is beautiful in the essence deserves far’ more to be prized than what is } 
merely beautiful in the gross.’ 

“«« This is all very fine,-I dare say ; but to me it conveys no positive 
perception. Your essence is tov subtile for the eye to deal with, and I i 
don’t pretend to judge of what I can’t see; but, as for the gross, as you | 
call it, that which makes my soul dance with rapture to look at, and my | 
brain to whirl with a thrill of delight, is to my mind worth all the essence | 
in the universe, which does not show so much visible beauty as there is | 
colour on a gnat’s wing.’ 

‘* Finding that I was only casting fuel upon the kindling fires of a most 
pertinacious prejudice, by the line of argument I had adopted, I changed 
my mode of assault, by trying how far an appeal to her filial obligations 
would stagger her resolution. | 

““« Well, said I,‘ supposing you to be right, is there nct adelight in | 
obeying your father upon earth, a duty second only to obeying your Father | 
which is in Heaven ?’ 

“«« Certainly, when our obedience to the one is not an act of disobe- i 
dience to the other. But I must tell you that when an earthly father en- 
joins a daughter to do that which is repugnant to her own soul, and which, 
in consequence of this very repugnance, might lead her into guilt, he com- | 
mits an offence against God; she would, consequently, likewise offend | 
against God by obeying, and. thereby, in her own person, ratifying such | 
an injunction.’ | 
“1 felt the force of this argument so strongly, that, for the moment, I : | 
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was unable toreply. It so nearly accorded with my own views, that I 
could not conscientiously urge her further, when I saw her antipathy to 
be so firmly fixed; I therefore said,‘ Well, if it is really a matter of con- 
science, I should look upon any attempt to warp that conscience not only 
as an impertinence, but as a sinister act. If yuu never could love Mr. 
P you are justified in refusing him.’ 

“« There’s a good soul,’ said she, playfully interrupting me; ‘ tell my 
father so; tell him that I never will marry any one whom I don’t love ; tell 
him I don’t love Mr. P ; that I can’t love Mr. P. , and that I never 
will love Mr. P——. Tell him this, and I’ll reward you some day, by 
letting you into a secret: you shall know whom I do love. Try till your 
wits are gone, you'll never guess.’ | 

“ Saying this, with a smile of more than usual animation, she nodded, | 
and darted through the door into another room.” —pp. 25—27. | 


Mr. P was not only disappointed, but excessively angry, 
when he heard what was the result of the clergyman’s interview 
with the young lady ; but she only laughed “ at what she called the | 
old man’s glumpiness.” The father, vase became reconciled, the ! 
chief inconvenience resulting from the misunderstanding between | 
the two old friends being that the patron, who liked to have two 
bottles of port to his own cheek each day after dinner, had no one 
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to keep him company, our clergyman being rather a milk-and-water 
man, and one who affected the society of the ladies, we presume. 

The beauty continued to decline, and advice was calied in, the 
truth being no longer imperceptible to her parents. An eminent 
physician confirmed the worst suspicions, which “ thunderstruck ” 
the father, and “ paralyzed” the mother. Nay, “the information 
came upon them like the sudden shock of an earthquake.” The phy- 
sician advised a tour to the south of France, or to Madeira, though 
he was well aware that she could only be taken “there to die.” 
This, we think, was therefore a cruel deceit on the part of the doctor 
—but let that pass. The chief difficulty in the way of such a tour 
was her unconquerable love of home—another extraordinary feature 
in a vain girl’s character. What was then to be done? 


“I was therefore requested to sound her upon the subject. I began by 
remarking that she had lately grown thin. 

** Qh, no;’ she replied gaily, ‘ not too thin, I dislike fat girls exceed- 
ingly, there is something very unfeminine in being fat.’ 

«* Yes, but — 

«7 beg your pardon, there is no but in the case; under no circum- 
stances can a fat voman look feminine. I wou!d rather be as slender as 
the stalk of a hyacinth, than have my bones covered with an incum- 
brance of gross flesh. To my mind I’m just what I should be, and I have 
therefore no desire to be stouter. 

«« Surely,’ said I,‘ you wish to have flesh enough to keep you in 
health.’ 

*** So I have, I am not ill.’ 

*** You look more delicate than usual.’ 

‘*«Can a woman look too delicate ? Delicacy is her highest moral and 
physical beauty; why then should you wish I had less of what constitutes 
the perfection of woman’s nature ?’ 

«« But I spoke of delicacy neither in its physical nor in its moral accep- 
tation, literally considered ; I used it in a qualified sense, as implying bo- 
dily prostration. I fear your health is suffering.’ 

“* No, I assure you, no, you are quite mistaken; my health has been 
improving lately. See what a colour I have—I begin to fear I am getting 
too healthy.’ 

“* That colour may not be a proof of health, it may imply fever, and 
the physician does not think you are well. He recommends change of 
climate.’ 

«« Nonsense, change of climate! I hate dectors; they must say some- 
thing, or how could they expect their fee? He knows nothing about me. 
He is an old woman,’ she said with some petulance. 

“* Surely, you cannot think that any man, well born and liberally edu- 
cated, would be so base as to recommend your undertaking a long and 
painful journey, unless he really thought it would be for your benefit ! 
No, believe me, he undoubtedly thinks a change necessary for you, and 
as your parents wish it, | am sure you will readily give your consent.’ 

“ «Indeed, I shall not, for I am sure it would kill me to go abroad. I 
don’t like to quit my home; and besides, I have an especial attraction to 
this spot. Don’t you remember my telling you that although I did not 
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love Mr. P——,I loved some one. Now try if you cannot guess who 
that one is.’ 

“ «Really I cannot—for in such matters I am the most unobserving 
person in the world.’ 

‘«¢ T dare say you are. Well, then, since you are too dull to find out, 
take this Bible, and as soon as you get home, turn to the twelfth chap- 
ter of the Second Book of Samuel, and the seventh verse will make a mar- 
vellous discovery.’ Saying this, she put a small pocket Bible into my 
hand, extorting from me a promise that I would not open it until I re- 
turned to the rectory-house.”’—pp. 35—37. 


The seventh verse of the twelfth chapter of the Second Book of 
Samuel, which we may be sure the clergyman turned up as 
impatiently as he ever did any text, contains these words, “ ‘Thou 
art the man,” under which a strong pencil line was drawn. We 
had suspected so much, but still cannot sufficiently marvel at the 
parents using such a confessor and deputy to their matchless 
daughter. But how did the discovery affect the young man of the 
church ? 


‘“‘ I confess, though I felt flattered by so signal a preference, I was under 
considerable embarrassment how I should communicate my feelings to this 
singular but interesting girl. Her unexpected declaration, communicated 
so ingeniously, but so solemnly, certainly increased the interest I had al- 
ways taken in her happiness since my arrival in her neighbourhood. ‘The 
more I considered the matter, the more I felt a glow in my breast towards 
her; yet my conscience had too plainly told me that it was altogether free 
from the stimulus of abstract affection. I soon became sensible that my 
heart was receiving an impression through my vanity, and I, therefore, 
stifled every ebullition as it arose; but the question with me was, how 
I should declare myself to the fair being whose affections I had so uncon.. 
sciously won. It was clear she had not long to live; fearing, therefore, 
that, in her delicate state, an extreme opposition to any settled wish 
might produce serious consequences, especially in one who had never 
been accustomed to have a single wish opposed, I came to the determina- 
tion of allowing her to suppose that her feelings were reciprocated by 
me, but without expressly confirming it by words. 

‘« When we met, I simply told her how flattered I was by her preference 
—kissed her white transparent fingers, and she seemed to take for granted 
that my feelings were too intense for utterance. 

‘From this time, she treated me with a confidence that greatly 
increased my interest about her. I found that she had scarcely turned 
her thoughts to religion, and when I ventured, one day, to touch upon 
the subject, she said : 

‘« « Surely the Deity could never have brought into the world so beau- 
tiful a frame as mine, either to torment it here or to punish it here- 
after. What harm have I done during my innocent life? Why, then 
should I occupy myself with thinking upon gloomy things, and persuade 
myself to look upon God as an omnipotent terror, when the very charms 
with which he has invested this frail body satisfy me that I am here 
in the likeness of his divine image, encircled with a glory which can 
never die. Shall I confess to you that 1 love to gaze at my myself, 
and to contemplate in myself such an exquisite work as none but Omnipo- 
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tence could have formed? You smile. The foolish world may call me 
vain, but my conscience tells me that I do homage to God in admiring the 
beautiful production of his hand; for although it is exhibited in my own 
person, is it, therefore, the less to be admired—the less a divine creation ? 
I worship the Divinity in contemplating my own beauty, which is his 


boon. Such vanity as mine is a homage to God, and surely homage to 
him is a virtue.’ ”’—pp, 35—37. 


There is a something throughout this tale that strikes us as 
altogether unnatural, and not far short of disgusting. We do not 
believe that anything like it in spirit nor in literal construction ever 
did or can take place. We do not aver that there is any impro- 
bability in the clergyman’s confession, when he says that the glow 
in his breast towards the lovely girl “ was altogether free from the 
stimulus of abstract affection,” for such purity does not seem to 
belong to his nature, as depicted by himself. However, along with 
her pride, the beauty, it will be seen, is somewhat of an idolater, 
and afterwards she defends herself in a way worthy of an infidel, 
endowed with more mind, and better read, than one should have 
expected of such a looking-glass worshipper. 

The beloved clergyman was honest enough to communicate to 
his patron the girl’s unsolicited love, and although it was far from 
giving satisfaction, it was judged best, considering her dying con- 
dition, not to thwart her in any whim or fancy. But still she had 
no apprehension of danger. He was therefore allowed the freest 
access to her, and towards him she cherished the same confidence 


that usually passes between those who are affianced to each other. 
But— 


‘‘]T could not bring her to cast a thonght upon that eternity to whith 
she was so rapidly hastening. To her it was a dream, and she flung it 
from her thoughts, like an unwelcome vision of the night. I never saw 
her that she had not the looking-glass at her side, and it was a truly sin- 
gular feature in her character, a moral idiosyncrasy, if [ may so say, that 
the greatest enjoyment of her life was the contemplation of her own person, 
as reflected by the mirror beside her. I almost daily saw a change. She 
continually spat blood, but this did not seem in the least to alarm her, so 
fully was she possessed with the idea that God would not destroy so beau- 
tiful awork. She fancied herself the casket in which a heavenly gem was 
enshrined, and therefore placed beyond the reach of death until age should 
render her a fitter victim. I one morning asked if she never felt any ap- 
prehension of death ! 

‘*©« None whatever,’ she replied; ‘I know I shall not die, as lam; I 
feel that my time is not yet come.’ "—p. 43. 


Nay, it was after this, and various other dialogues, that one day 
‘«‘ she spoke to me upon the subject of making some arrangements 
for our marriage.” Upon this he felt himself bound no longer to 
withhold from her the full truth regarding her approaching death. 


«¢ [ did all I could to prepare her for her trial, but she was restless and 
disquieted. She was not to be comforted ; still she could not believe that 
her hour was so nearly approaching. 
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‘* It happened that, the following day, she rallied a little, and she caught 
at this gossamer-thread of hope, as if it was to sustain her through the 
dark valley of her coming trial. At our next interview she met me witha 
smile, and talked of recovery and of life with, to me, distressing energy. 
I attempted to dissipate her delusion, but in vain. She certainly appeared 
better, and was, therefore, persuaded the climax of her disorder had passed, 
and that she was rapidly recovering. The pertinacity with which she 
clung to life was a sad thing to witness. She would not allow a hint 
to be given of her dying : the idea was so terrible she could not endure it; 
but the marvel was, that she really did shut it out from her thoughts, and 
brought her mind to the conviction that she should not yet go to her ac- 
count. At my urgent entreaties, however, she allowed me to pray by her; 
and I finally induced her to receive the sacrament. This seemed to quiet 
her, in spite of her unaccountable infatuation. Reduced as she now 
was, and so weak that she could, at times, scarcely raise her arms, her 
glass was constantly beside her. She did not appear conscious that her 
beauty had faded, for she was still lovely. Even at the eleventh hour, her 
whole thoughts were chiefly absorbed in the contemplation of her own per- 
sonal attractions. Nothing could abstract her from the one dear subject 
of admiration, save occasioually, when the mind seemed to be, for the mo- | 
ment, cloyed with the luxury of its own reflections. Though I now and i 
then diverted her from this all-engrossing object, yet, like the bent bow, 
the greater the tension of the string the strunger the impulse of reaction, \ 
So, in proportion as her thoughts were turned from the centre to which they | 
gravitated, their natural momentum was increased as soon as the resisting 
power was withdrawn, and they invariably returned, with renewed ardour, 
to their first and favourite tendencies. 

‘‘ I had a second time administered the sacrament, which she received 
with her whole family around her, who all communicated with her. After 
the exertion was over, she seemed composed; and we all quitted the 
room, hoping that she might sink into a quiet slumber. 

‘‘] was seated near the door, and, rushing in hastily, followed by the 
family and Mr. P——, witnessed a scene never to be forgotten. The un- 
happy girl was at the foot of the bed in her night-dress. She had grasped 
one of the bed-posts, but too manifestly in the pangs of dissolution. Her 
eye was directed upward, with a look so brilliant as to give an awful inten- 
sity to the expression of mental agony, which beamed from it with the 
piercing lustre of a diamond. Her brow was furrowed, her cheeks and 
lips bloodless ; she gasped and clung to the bed-post, uttering, in a faint 
scream, * No, no!—I won’t die—I can’t die—I’m too beautiful to die! 
God of mercy crush me not! No, it shall not he—it cannot be.’ 

‘‘ Her voice grew fainter—her head drvoped; but suddenly raising it 
with singular energy, her eye beaming with the same deep, lucid expres- 
sion as before, she said, gaspingly, ‘ What is this ?—I cannot ;—no—I 
cannot—no—no—I will—not—die.’ ’’—pp. 49—52. 


a B32 Se sees 


We jump forward to the’ last story in the volume, which is 
designated the ‘‘ Two Friends.” Our clergyman, whilst he is in 
London (for he does not remain long in the country, though pos- 
sessed of a living of six hundred a year), where at last he settles, 
was one day called to visit a female, who was about the middle 
age, and who for a length of time had been labouring under mental 
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aberration, her madness being that of melancholy. On the occa- 
sion mentioned, she had burst a blood-vessel in the chest, in a 
violent fit of coughing, and with the approach of death the cloud 
had entirely passed from her mind. She was tranquil, collected, 
and perfectly sensible. She declares that she is prepared to die— 
that she has “ no misgivings,” but still that it would be a great 
consolation if the sacrament were administered to her. (Was it 
right to administer such an ordinance to one who had no mis- 
givings? But a word about this holy institution afterwards). 
After the solemnity was concluded, the invalid tells a long story 
about love, murder, and suicide, a few fragments of which we must 
extract, to exhibit the writer’s skill and taste in tale-telling. 

‘© « |] was born in Cumberland, and had a twin brother. We were the 
orphan children of parents in easy circumstances, who left us a small but 
competent income. We lived with an uncle, an inflexible man, who be- 
came our guardian on the death of our natural protectors. We respected 
him as afather, and obeyedhim assuch. Inthe neighbourhood lived a farmer, 
with two children—a son anda daughter. We were playmates together in 
infancy, and grew up with mutual regard, which ripened, at length, into 
a warmer feeling. ‘lhe young men had an attachment for one another of 
the most ardent kind, and each, moreover, loved the sister of the other, 
which was reciprocated with equal fervour by those sisters.’ ’’—p. 334. 

The uncle and the father were tipplers together frequently, and 
almost as frequently fell out when warm with drink; and on one 
occasion they quarrelled about the two friends, the nephew and the 
son, which was the better and more dexterous of them at certain 
games and athletic exercises. It was therefore proposed by the 
old drunkards, that their respective young men should try their 
skill with the broad sword ; and though the youths were at first 
shocked at the proposal, length of time, dissention-sowing, and 
at last in a match at single-stick, where they encountered one 
another, a protracted struggle, and an undecided issue to the 
contest, prepared them for the mortal trial with swords, goaded on 
as they were—the one by his uncle, the other by his father. ‘ ‘The 
old men exulted at what each conceived would be the probable 
issue.” 

«««T will relate to you the sad event, as it was told to me by my uncle, 
when writhing under those pangs of remorse to which he ultimately fell a 
victim. ‘The combatants met in a remote part of a common, little fre- 
guented. They met in mortal combat; the father of the one, and the 
uncle of the other being the only persons present, besides the principals, 
upon this sanguinary occasion. ‘The sun had just poured his level rays 
over the horizon, when the partics reached the ground. Those who had 
once been the dearest friends, were now about to join in deadly strife. 
When they met, each impulsively grasped the other’s hand, but a word 
from my uncle subdued the rising ebullition, and they stripped for the 
encounter. ‘There was 2 sadness in the countenance of both, which suf- 
ficiently showed with what a reluctation of spirit they were about to place 
each other’s lives in jeopardy. 
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* «They commenced the encounter with extreme caution, on e 
side, displaying all the skill for which they had acquired so much ce- 
lebrity. There was greater anxiety in both to exhibit that skill, with- 
out inflicting a wound, than to do one another a mischief. They con- 
tinued their play for some time, with equal advantage, not much to the sa- 
tisfaction of the two spectators, who looked savagely on, watching every 
thrust and foil with an impatience for the result, as unnatural as it was fu- 
rious. At length my brother inflicted a slight flesh-wound in the arm of 
his adversary, which gave an instant impulse to the spirit of the latter, 
and he pressed forward with a vigour that showed a strong desire of 
retaliation. My brother foiled all his lounges, and parried every stroke, 
with deliberate and wary skill. Excited at length, by the pain of his 
wound, and the consciousness of his rival having obtained a slight ad- 
vantage over him, be advanced with increasing vehemence; but, finding 
all his efforts unavailing, his attack became so fierce, that my brother, 
seeing he was really anxivus to take his life, purposely dropped the point 
of his sword, received that of his opponent into his heart, and fell dead. 
‘The wretched survivor no sooner saw what he had done, than he was 
seized with frantic remorse. My uncle rushed to his nephew, and raised 
him from the reeking earth. The blood streamed from his bosom. ‘The 
heart had been reached, and its pulses were now still. The eye was 
fixed, and there was an expression upon the countenance of sad, but mild, 
reproach. 

«« « The father ran to the son, and embraced him in an extacy of fero- 
cious triumph, but the wretched young man pushed from him the hoary 
savage, raised the point of his weapon to his own breast, with a bitter 
curse, and instantly fell upon it. ‘The parent shrieked, and held out his 
arm to stay the stroke ;—it was too late. The fatal instrument had trans- 
fixed his son, and the father and uncle were left to that remorse which 
was the awful penalty of their future days. They were tried for their lives, 
and acquitted for want of evidence. The old men were henceforth de- 
spised and loathed—being shunned as murderers, whom the law had failed 
to punish, but from whose souls the moral guilt could never be purged 
out.’ ”’—pp. 347—349. 

One of these precious old men afterwards died of apoplexy on 
his way home from the public house, the other flung himself from a 
cliff and died shockingly mutilated, and the narrator herself lost 
her reason, only to be recovered so long as to tell this story, as it 
would seem, for she was, according to her own testimony, quite 
prepared to die before. Nor, be it remembered, is it a short story 
for any one at the gates of death to tell, especially such a one as 
the invalid i$ previously described to be—attenuated and exhausted. 
There are also as many florid and well rounded sentimental pas- 
sages in the narration, as any plump and healthy girl who may be 
in love could concoct in her most laboured correspondence. ‘These 
things, however, and the whole theatrical effect, together with the 
monstrous improbabilities of the story, are quite usual with many 
tale-tellers of the present day, and therefore we pass them over with- 
out farther criticism, admitting at the same time, that as tales, there 
are within the boards of the present volume some vigorous descrip- 
tions, some effective colouring, some strong combinations, with a 
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great deal of bad taste, as well as rugged language and repulsive 
ideas. Somehow or other, most of the tales, instead of melting, 
soothing, and elevating our feelings, have offended them, and, as 
before said, more by their spirit than their language. But a word 
as to the author, and one of the incidents constantly introduced 
by him into these tales. 

Whether the Rev. Hobart Caunter, B. D. or any other person, 
be the writer of these tales, is of no importance to us. The alleged 
editor is a clergyman, and answerable for the work, whether taken 
as author or editor. We shall therefore ask him a few questions, 
without volunteering answers to him, for the affair is his. First, 
do these “ Posthumous Records” give a fair view of the business 
and experiences of a London clergyman? Mr. Caunter should 
know ; and it is a much more serious question, than whether, as tales, 
the ‘‘ Records” be good or poor. Secondly, since we find in most 
of the tales, even in the case of a convicted and confessed murderer, 
the sacrament administered as a perfect panacea, without any ascer- 
tained preparation on the part of the recipient, is the ordinance not 
desecrated, in so far as the authority of the editor goes? Thirdly, 
are the romances fit objects and places for the constant interlarding 
of scriptural language, and the introduction of the most solemn reli- 
gious discussions, and death-bed expostulations or lessons? And 
fourthly, has the object of the present work been judiciously chosen, 
or happily accomplished—that object being declared to be “ to en- 
force some of the sublime truths of Christianity, by shewing, in the 
way of practical illustration, (we start at the phrase practical dllus- 
tration, as being most inappropriate, and substitute fanciful impro- 
bability), the issues of moral good and of moral evil?” Fifthly, 
does the following sentence in the preface contain sound theology 
—‘‘ Fear is, perhaps, the strongest passion in the human breast; 
and therefore it is, that we are much more readily withdrawn from 
iniquity, by the apprehension of the evil consequences that accrue 
from it, than won to virtue by the blessings to which it 1s allied ?” 
Whether does fear repel, or love gain most ’—whether is the law or 
the Gospel the more potent agents ? 





— 


Art. IV.—My Old House, or the Doctrine of Changes. London: 
Simpkin and Marshall. | 
To those who are fond of bold speculations and fanciful philoso- 
phizings, the present treatise furnishes ample opportunities of indul- 
gence. Under the above somewhat whimsical title, the author pro- 
fesses to treat of what he considers a tendency belonging to the 
whole order of nature to be in a ceaseless state of alteration and of 
progress. He speculates as to “ the laws to which those great 
changes which occasionally vary the scene of human life seem to be 
subject—and endeavours to point out the rules which ought to be 
applied to all such events, with the view of determining whether 
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they are in accordance with the progressive tendencies of nature, 
or are to be regarded as but occasional irregularities, or retar- 
dations of her course.”” Again he says, “ by far the greater part of 
the treatise relates to subjects which respect the general order of 
nature and of Providence, and, as such, fall more directly under the 
class of purely philosophical disquisitions.” ‘The changes in nature 
and human history that have taken place, and those that are to 
happen during an indefinite and unimaginable series of years, are 
accordingly guessed about in a confident and gratuitous style. The 
author’s speculations seem to us to be singularly vague and incon- 
clusive, and certainly quite at variance with revelation, particularly 
in that portion of the work in which he treats of the “ future 
changes relative to the entire condition of the earth,” and to which 
we shall principally turn. In the preceding portions, he introduces 
much that is common-place and self-evident, and not a few repe- 
titions. It appears to us too, that his strong conservatism is at 
odds with not a few of his theories as to the progress of human in- 
stitutions ; and that his immoderate admiration of the reign of 
toryism, during the greater part of the time that George the 
Third sat upon the throne, as compared with the late and pre- 
sent periods of change and anxiety regarding many great questions, 
is nothing short of being offensive and grossly unjust. He with 
an air of triumph asks— 


“When, in the whole history of human communities, was there 
ever a period so filled, as that to which we have now alluded, by ‘ bright 
and glorious,’ and prosperous, and unrivalled occurrences ? 

The heart of the country was then sound to its inmost core ;—if there 
were any disaffected or disappointed persons, smarting under exclusion 
from political distinction—they were at least forced to hide their ill-will 
amidst the general burst of loyalty that was heard every where around 
them;—multitudes of armed citizens covered the entire face of the 
country, burning with patriotic zeal to repress any attempts which 
foreign ambition or foreign hatred might make to do one disgraceful 
act to the unsullied glory of our land;—and as all hearts were thus 
united, they also felt that their union was in the most sacred and justi- 
fiable of all causes—because they were in fact leagued together to defend 
the noblest specimen of human policy and human skill that had ever 
existed among the communities of men. 

“The prosperity of the country kept pace with this overpowering 
sentiment of affection in the breasts of its inhabitants—commerce was 
extended—arts flourished—cities were carried to their highest pitch of 
adornment—the country was becoming like one vast and perfectly culti- 
vated garden—riches flowed through the land in ten thousand living 
streams—and wherever there was talent or skill or capacity for labour 
of any kind, there were numberless opportunities for their employment, 
and no heart knew what it was to waste its best and most healthful hours 
in hopeless looking for something on which its labour might be ex- 
pended. 

“The glory of the country during these fortunate years surpassed 
every thing that either history had recorded, or that human imagination 
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even could have anticipated ;—wherever either the navy or the army of 
Britain went forth, victory in her most splendid achievements, never 
failed to attend them ;—and a name of renown was gained for her among 
men, which impressed all nations with the conviction that, as she was 
the most fortunate in her internal arrangements, and had in fact the 
noblest of all prizes to defend, she was, also, equally fortunate in the 
character of her defenders—and was at once the most prosperous—the 


most glorious—and the most energetic, and happy of kingdoms.’’— 
pp. 15, 16. 


There is nothing here of the public debt that was during these 
years incurred, or of the human blood that was shed, or of the 
many evils endured in consequence of these “ splendid achieve- 
ments.” He who speaks so much about the progressive character 
of all human institutions, and the constant tendency of nature to- 
wards a more perfect state, cannot allow himself to go along with 
the movement, and for one forms an exception to the generality of 
many of his own rules. He declares— 


‘“No doubt there are many persons who have passed through all the 
glories of that long period—and who yet are now running, under the 
impulse of a spirit of innovation, into the worst excesses of scornful 
feeling against all that they have seen and witnessed. But this is only 
what might have been expected in any such period of excitement as that 
which is now in progress—for at all times there are vast multitudes of 
persons who live entirely at the mercy of the impulses of the moment— 
and whose minds are constitutionally destitute either of that stedfast and 
calm reflection—or of that healthy tone of feeling which are necessary 
for enabling them to form a just estimate of even the best blessings that 
may have fallen to their lot. Yet even amidst these, there are thousands 
who, when the impulse of present circumstances has passed or been 
abated, will look back with sentiments corresponding to those I have 
been endeavouring to describe, to the years that made up their boyhood 
and youth—and who, when the right cord of their heart is touched, will 
willingly admit that these were the years of true enjoyment—and that 
one of the best blessings of existence is to have been born in a period 
when society was not only prosperous but peaceful—and when full scope 
was given to all the energies, of which the various individuals com- 
posing society, might be in possession. 

“ But there are thousands and tens of thousands whose minds are 
entirely in unison with the cords I have been attempting to touch—and 
who look upon the attempts that are made to cover the long years of 
Britain’s glory with infamy, as one of the worst symptoms of the state of 
the public mind—and a fearful omen of the coming years of misery and 
degradation through which it is destined to pass.”—pp. 19, 20. 


Yet the very next section is headed, “ Folly of supposing that 
the progressive cause of nature has terminated ;” and then he adds, 
‘‘ it is amusing to observe to what an extent men who live in times 
of long continued stability may be brought to believe that the state 
of the world in which they exist is the last that is to take place— 
that however the stream of time may continue to run, it is to pass 
innocuously by the institutions with which they have become 
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familiar.” And again, “ this disposition never was more strongly 
manifested than in the case of a great multitude, (referring to the 
thousands and ten of thousands now praised), of those whose lives 
had been spent amidst the state described.” 

We have alluded to the common-place and undisputed character 
of many things laid down in these pages with the most exemplary 
gravity and formality. Here is an instance :— 


‘‘We think it further desirable, that at all times, but especially in 
times of progressing knowledge—and in reference to societies whose 
relations are extremely complicated, the direction of affairs should be 
entrusted only to men of liberal views, and whose minds are at the farthest 
point of advancement which the knowledge of their age has attained— 
but, at the same time, we think it still more desirable that the men to 
whom the management of affairs is actually entrusted, should be persons 
not so prepessessed with their own ideas as to force them either incau- 
tiously on the community, or without a wise and vigilant regard to the 
wants which are felt and confessed by the body of the people whom they 
are appointed to rule. 

‘“‘ Liberal principles, though—theoretically stated-—they may be of the 
greatest beauty, and most unquestionable truth—may, however, when 
attempted to be reduced to practice, without this cautious regard to cir- 
cumstances—and especially without a wise observance of the expressed 
and felt wants of the community—become the most inapplicable and 
dangerous of all things—insomuch, that even the general education of 
the people—at least, in the style, and to the degree in which it has some- 
times been advocated—and, however incapable of being negatived on 
mere abstract or theoretical grounds—is nota plan to be pursued with 
beneficial effect in all circumstances, because it may only engender 
notions which unfit those who entertain them for the duties of their 
actual station in life—and should therefore be adopted, with at least 
as much caution as any other scheme of improvement whatever.”— 
pp. 210, 211. 

Doctors differ. We have, in another part of the Monthly Re- 
view for this month, found a more sensible and more talented man 
maintaining quite an opposite doctrine regarding the education of 
the people. Doctor Dick, indeed, looks in a more rational way than 
the present author, towards a highly improved stage in human 
affairs and happiness, as we shall soon see from the extracts to 
be made from the latter. But before proceeding to the prophecies 
about the distant future, we must cite another passage, in which 
our Conservative speaks in a disparaging tone of the people, that in- 
timates how stationary has been his politica! and social feelings. 

« For the people themselves, we think it desirable, that they should be 
made to understand, that there are situations of difficulty in human affairs, 
which cannot be attributed to any palpable or discoverable error on the 
part of their governors, but which are the result of the advancing state 
of these affairs themselves—that, consequently, all attempts on the part 
of the people to intermeddle with such situations, are an error of judg- 
ment on their part, and never have failed to aggravate the evils they have 
sought to remove—that these are, in truth, the very times when the peo- 
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ple, if they understood their own true interests, which are those of the 
community as a whole, should be must averse to any hasty exercise of the 
powers that have been entrusted to them, although these always have 
been the very times when that exercise has been most rashly undertaken 
—and that the interests of the community will, in such circumstances, 
be best promoted, and the difficulties that are felt be most surely abated, 
by each individual directing himself, with all his assiduity, and in the 
most orderly spirit, to the fulfilment of the task which, as a labourer in 
the common vineyard, he has been appointed to perform—and, by a pa- 
tient endurance of the evils of which, it may be, not any error of his 
superiors, but the unavoidable course of human affairs, has called him to 
sustain his share. 

* And lastly, it is desirable, that as the people are entitled to have some 
influence besides their mere restraining power—and as, with this view, 
they ought to have it always in their power to make any real evils that 
may oppress them as a body known to those who have the administration 
of affairs—the choice of those who are to convey their wishes to the legis- 
lature, should be regulated on the best and safest principles which human 
sagacity, or the political attainments of the age can suggest—the exist- 
ence of a vulgar or ill-conditioned representation of the people, being one 
of the very worst evils that can be conceived to occur—as, on the other 
hand, no form of human society can be considered as constituted on the 
most approved and excellent model, in which all power on the part of the 
community, to convey a temperate and wise declaration of these evils is 
denied. One of the great practical problems of human policy is, conse- 
quently, so to regulate and restrict the choice of the people—that only 
wise and temperate men shall be entrusted with interests so important, 
but, at the same time, so necessary to be managed with delicacy and pru- 
dence.” —pp. 212—214. 


As to the “ Future changes relative to the entire condition of 
the Earth,” the author in various forms, and at great length, argues 
that the world is not only in its infancy now, but that the future 
existence of the earth, as respects our conceptions and modes of 
combination, is boundless. He believes that according to the plan 
Providence, future races of the human species, with new arrange- 
ments suited to their higher nature, are to occupy the places which 
we now inhabit, “‘ and it may be, to tread over the face of a world 
which we once called our own, but which shall eventually bear no 
traces of having ever borne on its surface the anxious and agitated 
race that now cover it with their works.” It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that although the author often speaks of religion, and quotes 
Scripture, we have not found a single reference to the Mosaic ac- 
count of the creation of the world, nor any distinct acknowledg- 
ment of the doctrines of Christianity relative to an immortal state. 
We do not pretend to understand the theory that is to be found in a 
number of paragraphs, of which the following form a part, but it 
sounds oddly, as coming from a writer that is in the habit of refer- 
ring to the Bible in many other cases. 


‘«< If now, with these views, we turn our attention to the great question 
respecting the crigin of nature, and the first appearance of man upon it— 
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@ question which, in all ages, las puzzled the speculations, and misled the 
judgments of mankind—we find, at our very entrance upon this question, 
the same obscurity to invest it, which is also found to meet us when we 
venture to speculate respecting the higher mysteries of the universe around 
us—or respecting the things that are to come forth when the present ar- 
rangements of our world have been completed. We find ourselves, in 
short, in the midst of a wondrous scene, with mystery and darkness co- 
vering its borders on all sides—but this mystery, when we adopt the views 
already offered, is in all of these instances found to originate in the same 
source—viz. that man being himself a part of nature, or of the constituted 
order of things on this earth—and not a being distinct from it—and in all 
respects fitted to state himself as its judge, is necessarily limited in his 
powers of apprehension and of distinct speculation to the arrangements 
amidst which he is stationed—and cannot, from his very nature, have 
any notion of powers or causes out of that order, and, therefore, so far 
as he is concerned, extraordinary—preternatural—and extramundane. 

** But such powers or causes—though not, it may be, different in kind 
from those now observed, yet assuredly different in the mode and degree 
of their operation—must have preceded and given birth to the settled order 
which we now observe in life—and therefore man being himself only one 
part of that established order—and differing from its subordinate por- 
tions, only in the higher degree in which the universal spirit of life has 
been evolved in his case—the same obscurity that invests the origin of his 
world generally, must attach to his own first appearance on it—and, ina 
word, he must be viewed, as being in truth, and in justness of conception, 
a simultaneous production with the whole of the vast scheme in which he 
now finds himself—and respecting the processes of whose production he, 
by a very natural but fruitless effort of curiosity, has, in all ages, been so 
much disposed to speculate. 

“ There are two ideas involved in this account, and necessary for a com- 
plete comprehension of it; in the first place, that wan himself is one, 
though it may be, the highest portion of the system around him—and, se- 
condly, that this entire system, including man as its consummate produc- 
tion, has been the result of the operation of powers different in kind, or in 
the mode of their operation at least, from those which now offer themselves 
to our observation—and which, probably, were in connection with changes 
or agents that extended over a portion of space far beyond the r of our 
powers to conceive. And hence we say, the question respecting the ori- 
gin of man resolves itself into the general question respecting the origin of 
the entire system of the world, of which he is a part—and whatever opi- 
nion our speculations may incline us to adopt respecting the latter of these 
questions, must also be considered as applicable to all our doubts and cu- 
riosity, as connected with the former.” —pp. 316—319. 

Where is there any evidence to support all this materialism, and 
these conjectures? or can there hence be any distinct conception 
formed of the origin of nature, and the first appearance of man? 
Indeed, this word nature, is one of the most convenient that any 
mystifier or guesser can use, when he neither knows what he him- 
self means, nor wishes that his readers should be able to under- 


stand him. 
The next subject discussed is that of ‘‘ Human Perfectibility,” 
VOL.1. (1836.) No.1. E 
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by which phrase the author asserts “‘ we are not to understand that 
the essential elements of man’s constitution are ever to undergo any 
alteration ;” nor is the phrase to be understood as authorizing the 
belief, that error, and vice, and misery, to a certain extent, and in 
some of their forms, will not for ever continue to characterize the 
condition of the essentially frail and imperfect race that people this 
province of the vast kingdom of God; but he considers— 


‘In the first place, that the phrase is justified by the consideration that 
the mere physical nature of man is susceptible of great improvements— 
and that if the laws of his organic structure were better understood and 
attended to, a race might be produced far more perfect, so far as the mere 
physical portion of his frame is concerned, than is generally supposed. 
This fact is universally admitted with respect to all the other organized 
and living productions of nature—and it is strange that it should have 
been so generally overlooked with respect to man himself, who is so 
deeply interested in the formation of a race in which all the fundamental 
properties of the species should be most fully and perfectly exhibited. 

** But then, in the second place, this merely physical improvement of 
the species, if carried to its utmost extent, would necessarily be attended 
with a corresponding advancement in their intellectual and sentient pro- 
perties ; for by the physical structure we of course understand the entire 
compass of that structure, and not merely those aspects or portions of it 
which are externally exposed to observation—and when a finer instrument 
of thought or of perception was produced, there can be no question, that 
the thinking or percipient power itself would be proportionally increased 
or refined. 

‘** Then, in the third place, having obtained a more perfectly formed 
physical and intellectual being, the lower propensities of that being would 
necessarily, by the very same process of amelioration, be modified in their 
influence, or contracted in their operation, so as to render them not hurt- 
ful, but assistant to the exercise of those moral sentiments on which they 
have at all times so important an influence ; and thus a being, morally as 
well as physically and intellectuaily improved, would be generated by the 
fundamental amelioration on the supposition of which we are now pro- 
ceeding. In fact, all the sentiments of the human being would partake of 
the same*happy change; and thus a race would be produced vastly supe- 
rior in all its attainments and endowments tothe very imperfect and erring 
species with whose frailties, and errors, and sufferings, our past experience 
has made us chiefly or only acquainted. 

«* And, in the last place, it is obvious, that such a race would naturally 
require better social and political institutions, and would be at once more 
disposed to form them, and better adapted for their enjoyment, when 
formed ; so that the whole aspect of life would thus gradually be changed, 
and a far nearer approach made to the realization of the dreams of 
poetry or philanthropy—though by a process very different from theirs, 
since our improvement would all depend not on extraordinary or sudden 
and violent causes, but on a wise observation and well-regulated use of the 
arrangements of nature herself—than the cold calculations of philosophi- 
cal speculation have generally, at least, yet ventured to accredit. 

‘«« And if all this should still appear to some to be but an enthusiastic 
and extravagant dream, propounded in the language and made plausible 
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by the employment of the ideas of philosophy, rather than by the more 
vague and questionable terms and ideas which mere religious or political 
enthusiasm has been accustomed to employ for a similar purpose—it is a 
sufficient answer to the allegation to state, that if what we have thus 
represented be not inconsistent with the laws and order of nature— 
but quite in unison with a due, and well-regulated, and perseveringly 
continued use of her provisions, then, it is not beyond our purpose to 
state as something which at least may be conceived to be attainable—or for 
which there is provision made in the arrangements of nature, if these be 
wisely taken advantage of—and which is important, and indeed, in- 
dispensable to be proposed, as a standard to be aimed at—whether in 
the actual progress and destined history of the human race, this blessed 
consummation is ever indeed to be realized. 

* But then, for the actual production of this result, or of any thing, 
even approaching to it, we demand an indefinite extent of time for the 
existence of the species—and such a gradual change in their condition fa- 
vourable to this issue, as that indefinite extent may be supposed to bring 
forth; for it must never ve forgotten, that we consider what is past of the 
history of mankind to comprise but the very earliest years of the infancy 
of our species—and to have furnished us with scarcely any thing that can 
be considered as a fair specimen of what—in its matured condition, and 
with all the advantages which that condition may be supposed to embrace 
—it is destined to exhibit.” —pp. 323—327. 

So then, the nearer approach to perfection is to begin, and be 
caused, by man’s physical improvement. Dr. Dick looked to edu- 
cation conducted upon more enlightened and extensive principles 
than have ever yet been introduced in any country for the hasten- 
ing of a millennium, but the present authority has his eye upon 
handsome structures and figures, which nothing short of an indefi- 
nite period can be supposed to bring forth. Nay, he declares that 
‘“‘ all hasty attempts to realize this issue, must be hurtful in their 
effect, as they are erroneous in their design and mode of procedure, 
for all such attempts are out of the appointed plan and progress of 
nature, who wills only that her purposes should be brought forth 
gradually and on a slowly progressive scale.” Ther, we suppose 
mankind must stand still till nature move them, and not even at- 
tempt to improve the breed, lest the thing be done too fast; and yet 
we have been told a little before that if “the laws of his (man’s) 
organic structure were better understood and attended to, a race 
might be produced far more perfect, so far as the mere physical] 
portion of his frame is concerned, than is generally supposed.” Not 
to tarry to ask what portion of man’s frame is not physical, we 
never met with more solemn nonsense than these and many others 
of the author’s dreams. One would suppose, in accordance with 
such views of organic improvement, that the present generation of 
our species is of a superior make to their progenitors, and that at 
least the ancients, especially our first parents, must have been con- 
siderably inferior to the dandies that now parade their persons be- 
fore the public ; for certainly many of these have had their physical 
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frames well attended to. Indeed, in a section “ on the Perpetuity 
of the present Order of Things, ” it is laid down that— 


“In this series of organic and sentient life, it seems ascertained that 
there has been a gradual approximation to the peculiar forms which 


now exist upon the face of our world, and are adapted to its present con- 
stitution. 


‘« It thus seems to be the plan of nature to proceed from the evolution 
of lower to higher forms as she advances in her course—and the general 
result of the inquiries which have been made in this august and inviting 
track of speculation and research is, ‘ that we have obtained indubitable 
evidence of the former existence of a state of animated nature widely dif- 
ferent from what now obtains on the globe—and of a period anterior 
to that in which it has been the habitation of man—or rather, indeed, 
of a series of periods of unknown duration, in which both land and 
sea teemed with forms of animal and vegetable life, which have suc- 
cessively disappeared and given place to others—and these again to new 
races, approximating gradually more and more nearly to those which 
now inhabit them—and at length comprehending species which have 
their counterparts existing.’ ”’—pp. 347, 348. 


Were we not told in a preceding extract, that man ‘“ must be 
viewed as being in truth, and in justness of conception, a simulta- 
neous production with the whole of the vast scheme in which he 
now finds himself?” But contradictions and inconsistencies are 
plentiful in these pages, as well as baseless dreams. In one chapter 
we have a good deal about the infancy of the world. But the fol- 
Jowing paragraph stares us in the face at this moment :—* We thus 
are led to view ourselves as now stationed in one series of an im- 
mense and progressive order, which has been proceeding from the 
unfathomable depths of the ages that are past, and which is to be 
continued throughout boundless ages that are yet to come forth.” 
This un fathomable will match boundless at any time; so that there 
seems to have existed (if the authority now quoted be good), an 
eternity of material things and races of beings, as well as an eter- 
nity of them to come. Nothing is more easy than to say so—no- 
thing more difficult than to comprehend the dictum. Our more 
gifted successors, however, it is hinted, will be geologists, and the 
study of our mouldering remains 1s chiefly to engage them; which, 
with. all due regard for ‘the science of geology, does not intimate 
that their choice is surpassingly intellectual. 

“We expect, therefore, that the change, at whatever distance, ac- 
cording to our human calculations, it may occur—will give birth toa 
higher order of beings than that which now constitutes its chief produc- 
sioa— foe the series, we have seen, is in all probability an ascending one, 
—unfolding in its successive periods more perfect manifestations of the 
living powers with which Divine Wisdom has gifted and enriched all the 
great scenes of its operations—and exhibiting, it may be, to the races 
that shall yet come forth—as we now see the traces of former creations 
in the remains of organization that are so abundantly diffused throughout 
the strata of our world—fragments of the surface on which we now 
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tread—and remains of the organization with which, on the face of this 
our ‘green earth,’ we have been familiar—to attest the former existence 
of this world which shall then have perished—and to give some hints 
respecting the forms of living nature by which it was characterized. 
And, if a more highly gifted form of intelligence is, as we have rea- 
son to apprehend, to be the inheritance of our successors in existence, 
their chief curiosity may be to trace, amidst the mouldering remains of 
our organization, the approaches which we had made to their more per- 
fect nature—as we now pause with wonder on the remains of those 
vast animals whose organization seems to have come nearest to that of 
the more perfect forms with which we are conversant—and to have been, 
in epochs preceding the present, the highest specimens of the creative 
power of Omnipotence which the productive energies of this earth were 
then capable of exhibiting.”—pp. 354—356. 

The author’s avoidance of stating plainly his opinions respecting 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul in a future world, as 
revealed to us in the Bible, has already been alludéd to; but if we 
do not misunderstand him, he maintains quite the contrary in his 
‘“‘ concluding views.”” Here, after speaking of the extensive and 
glorious anticipations his speculations have indulged in, he ad- 
mits that these anticipations occasionally are attended with dis- 
comfort and pain, and that the heart “ sighs to think that after 
having been called into being, and having seen so much, and been 
made capable of anticipating so much more, it should yet enjoy 
but a momentary sight of so glorious a spectacle, and be speedily 
called to an utter ignorance of all that is yet to happen on the grand 
theatre of existence.”” But let us hear how he consoles us in the 
prospect of such utter ignorance and annihilation as we suppose him 
to insist on. 

* But all such murmurings at the ways of Providence carry in them- 
selves an evidence of their own absurdity, which speedily rebukes them, 
and disposes at least all well conditioned and thoughtful minds not only 
to acquiescence but to glory and triumph. And, in this instance, such 
sources of comfort are not far to seek. For have we not come into being 
as but the successors of myriads who have gone before us—and who, 
‘like hirelings, have completed their day’—and if we are glad in the 
sight of the magnificent spectacle which has been opened to our view— 
and find many sources of comfort and of pure delight in the enjoyment 
of existence—why should we wish to interfere with the destined inhe- 
ritance of others, for whom also the same glorious hopes are in reserve ? 
Then, it must be recollected, that we have come into existence at a time 
—and amidst scenes—and with connections and powers especially suited 
to the purposes we were intended to serve—and that if these all were 
changed, and we had to live amidst new scenes—and with new associates 
—and with all that now makes existence delightful to us taken from us 
for ever, there could be little of the enjoyment which we now promise 
ourselves from prolonged existence, which depends for its powers of 
giving delight chiefly upon the circumstances in which it is spent—and the 
disposition of the beings who partake of it, to relish the gift which 
Divine bounty may bequeath to them—but which, by an entire change 
of circumstances and dispositions, might become one of the greatest of all 
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burdens and curses, rather than what, with our present powers of enjoy- 


ment, we are disposed to believe it—the unfailing source of overflowing 
happiness.”—pp. 357—359. 


We know not where, even with our present powers of enjoyment, 
such an unfailing source of overflowing happiness is to be found, 
unless it be in the hope and assurance of an endless state of exist- 
ence in a world totally different from any that we now can clearly 
think of. He continues to say, in reference to our murmurings as 
to the utter ignorance that is to come over us, “ that if our wish 
were to be gratified to the full extent in which it is felt, we must 
‘live always’ ” 

‘** But <1] nature is progressive and changing—and we, as parts of that 
nature, must find our happiness, not in perpetuating our existence be- 
yond its assigned and proper limits, but in fulfilling well the part given 
us, during our temporary abode on earth, to perform—and in cheerfully 
meeting the conclusion of our day, when its labours have been com- 
pleted—and its pleasures and enjoyments have been tasted with mode- 
ration. Any thing beyond that would unquestionably not add to our 
happiness—as it also would be inconsistent with the plan of Providence 
in regard to us, but would, by being in opposition to his appointments, 
assuredly become one of the heaviest curses that could be passed upon 
our nature.” —pp. 359, 360. 

There never is a word about the undying nature of the human soul, 
and evidently the grossest belief that we have for a long time met 
with, in materialism, and final amalgamation with the earth, which 
the author insists, is in itself a great living principle ; for he de- 
clares that existence and life are synonymous terms. 

Altogether we have found this work a mass of unsupported spe- 
culations, whenever the author goes contrary to the great prevail- 
ing belief of Christians, and his political disquisitions inconsistent 
and contradictory. In certain notes and illustrations appended to 
the volume, and amounting to more than a third of the whole, he 
repeats and refutes himself over and over. He is ever supposing 
that nature, human history, and politieal institutions are in a pro- 
gressive and changeable state, and yet he generally disapproves of 
the changes that are at present in agitation, because they are differ- 
ent from any “ to which he could with any regard to his principles, 
give the sanction of his approbation.” But perchance he admits 
it may have occurred to some persons that he is not consistent 
with himself, when maintaining this disapprobation, with his gene- 
ral principles as incessantly advocated, whenever the present move- 
ments in the public mind are out of the question. Yet those who 
suspect him of inconsistency, know nothing of the matter, because, 

“First. The changes now in agitation appear to him not to lead to pro- 
gression, but to the reverse—or to be a tendency, not to something more 
liberal, more enlightened, more suited to the true condition of man 
upon earth, and more productive to him of happiness—but to something 
more extravagant, more like the errors and limited views of the ages that 
are past, and more fitted to disturb the comfort and to retard the pro- 
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gress of the race, than to carry it forward in the course in which it 
is desirable that it should proceed. As a friend to progression, there- 
fore, he should be among the very last to approve of what is now going 
on—when the proper tendency of the movement is acknowledged and 
understood to be what he has now ventured to represent it—and, there- 
fore, instead of any discrepancy between his philosophical principles and 
his political notions—there is the most perfect consonance and harmony 
between them, when the view which he is disposed to take of the essential 
tendency of what he sees going on around him is taken into account. 

‘Secondly. Those who are so intent on the regeneration of society at 
the present moment, have views of a very different extent, or requiring for 
their accomplishment a very different period of duration, from those which 
are advocated in the course of the present volume. The political innova- 
tors of the present times, like most of those who have preceded them in 
the same career, seem to be actuated by a notion, that society is about to 
assume its last and most perfect form; and that if their views were adopted 
and substantiated by actual arrangements, the utmost that the human 
mind could desire for the welfare of the species would have been attained. 
It is believed, in short, on the one hand, that whatever has been, or now is, 
is essentially bad, and fit to be overthrown, because quite unsuited to the 
state of the world, in the times in which we live—and, on the other hand, 
that an order of society is about to be realized, which will fully and for 
ever answer all the demands which the progressive tendencies of the race 
can be supposed to make for their due development and success. But the 
author has no such views, either of what has been and now is—or of what 
is about to take place—he looks to a vast series of ages for the evolution 
even of what the existing arrangements of this earth permit us to expect 
as likelyito be accomplished—and he believes that instead of a hasty re- 
alization of the ideal good which men are fond of contemplating, an extent 
of time must be allowed for its development, which in the statement of it 
would appear to many to border on extravagance and delusion. 

‘In the last place, the changes or progress to which the author con- 
siders himself entitled to look—and to which only he could give his ap- 
probation or support—must be effected by means very different from those 
which are employed to effectuate the alterations in the social order that 
are at present under contemplation; violence, and excitement, and party 
spirit—and selfish intrigue—and all other influences similar to these, form 
no part of the apparatus which can be employed with effect in the reali- 
zation of his views—they must be carried forward by reason—and 
knowledge—and science—and art—and legislation—and happiness—and 
virtue, gaining each and all of them those slow advances which alone give 
any change a permanent and beneficial influence upon life ; and having this 
opinion of the only kind of means that ever lead to lasting and true good, 
he considers himself bound to resist all attempts at change founded on the 
adoption of other instruments of progression, as among the worst evils that 
can happen to society, inasmuch as they disturb the public peace, and 
spread inconceivable misery turoughout the community at the present 
time—and only eventually retard instead of advancing the progress which 
it is desirable that the world should continue to make.”—pp. 510, 511. 

A more opinionative visionary, a more absurd reasoner, we never 
met with, than the author of ‘* My Old House, or the Doctrine of 


Changes.” 
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Art. V.—Recollections of the Private Life of General Lafayette. By 
M. Jutes Croquet, M.D. London: Baldwin and Cradock. 1835. 


Tue author of these Recollections was one of the medical advisers 
of General Lafayette, who knew him intimately for a course of 
years, and who was present during the last moments of his life. 
Having been importuned by an American gentleman, in rather in- 
flated terms, to recor: for him and for his fellow citizens the last 
scene spoken of, Dr.,Cloquet acceded; and although, as he tells us, 
it was his first intention to write but one letter in compliance with 
the request, such a superabundance of materials and facts came to 
his hand, that instead of one, a series of communications was the 
result, which were afterwards translated into English for the sake 
of American readers, and, after receiving, as it were, the rite of 
baptism in America, the country of Lafayette’s adoption, they found 
their way back again to France, when the author made certain alte- 
rations in the original manuscript, according as additional informa- 
tion or his leisure from professional duties permitted, without, how- 
ever, destroying the confidential character of their first composition, 
and without any material change as to arrangement or style. In 
this way the work is chiefly valuable as furnishing minute informa- 
tion regarding Lafayette in his private life, which future histo- 
rians will no doubt make use of, in throwing light upon his public 
career. ‘The haste, the want of arrangement, the enthusiastic ad- 
miration expressed by the writer of these Recollections, will not 
prevent the discerning historian in after times, from deriving im- 
portant advantages from them. To readers at the present time 
they abound with anecdotes, interesting vicissitudes, affecting les- 
sons, and noble examples, so as to render the lively, warm-hearted 
Doctor’s disjointed narrative curious and arresting. Lafayette was 
not merely a good and consistent man, who steered a prominent 
course through many eventful and turbulent scenes, but he was a 
man by himself, forming and completing a party in his own person. 
It is not our purpose, however, to travel beyond the present vo- 
lume, which chiefly aims at displaying its subject in his private 
life, or at least, as the author declares, to depict him as he appeared 
to his admiring memorialist. 

According to the picture here given of General Lafayette, it ap- 
pears that his natural disposition was remarkably good ; that his 
feelings were uniformly pure and disinterested; that intelligence was 
admirably developed in his case; and that his private life was, as 
respects candour, consistency, and philanthropy, really the coun- 
terpart of his political career. ‘The quotations from his writings 
introduced are numerous, and descriptive of all this ;—indeed, 
they form the most important portion of the work, as must ever 
be the case with records of an eminent man, the activity and the 
length of whose services enable mankind to judge fully whether 
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in his professed and real conduct, there has been discrepancy or 
concord. 

Lafayette was born in September, 1757, but of his earliest years, 
little has been told in the pages before us. He was a weak and 
pampered boy, reared under all the prejudices and aristocratic ideas 
of the period. But scarcely had he emerged from boyhood, when 
America’s struggle for independence secured his admiration and 
powerful aid; he shed his blood voluntarily in the conflict, and after- 
wards by his personal and family influence induced the cabinet of 
Versailles to recognize and support the cause to which he eminently 
served to bring victory, by his prowess and by his fortune. The 
corruption of the court of Louis XV. had not the power of seducing 
him. He became the commander, as indeed he was the creator 
of the National Guard in France, repressing the horrors of excesses 
with all his energies, which sullied from its very commencement 
the revolution that desolated the nation. But after assisting by 
a series of liberal measures to ameliorate the condition of France, 
his purity and consistency led to his proscription; and after the 
10th of August, 1792, having no other alternative than to quit his 
country, or to violate his oaths to the constitutional government, 
he submitted to voluntary exile, when, in violation of the rights of 
nations, his enemies seized him on neutral ground, and threw him 
into prison, and where, for a number of years, between the dun- 
geons of Prussia and those of Austria, he endured the most unwor- 
thy treatment. After a dreary imprisonment he was restored to 
liberty, though compelled to linger for a time in exile. When he 
again set foot in his native land, and found his countrymen fasci- 
nated by the glory of a soldier, he refused his countenance to such 
an iron usurpation, and led a life of obscurity, and, like another Cin- 
cinnatus, solaced himself amid the cultivation of his fields. The ab- 
dication of Napoleon, and the departure of the allied armies, led to 
the revival of the National Guards, and Lafayette again awoke to 
hope. He hastened to the tribune to defend public liberty against 
old prejudices, and the encroachments of a power re-established by 
force. He again visited also his old American companions, who 
with their sons decreed to him a splendid triumph; he returned 
once more to France, when a new revolution was about to avenge 
the violation of the charter, by the overthrow of those who had 
conspired against it. Here again, faithful to his principles, and to 
the confidence reposed in him by the people, he devoted his efforts 
to the establishment of what he considered essential to a solid basis 
of liberty and national happiness, and to the hour of his death he 
strove after the same object. But all these, and many other turns 
in his career, are matters of familiar history, so that it becomes us 
chiefly to turn to some of the features of his private and domestic 
life, which form ‘the principal themes in the present volume. We 
shall first extract a description of Lafayette’s person. 


Lafayette was tall and well-proportioned. He was decidedly incilned 
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to embonpoint, though not to obesity. His head was large; his face oval 
and regular; his forehead lofty and open; his eyes, which were full of 
goodness and meaning, were large and prominent, of a greyish blue, and 
surmounted with light and well-arched, but not bushy eyebrows. His 
nose was aquiline; his mouth, which was habitually embellished with a 
natural smile, was seldom opened except tc utter kind and gracious ex- 
pressions. His complexion was clear; his cheeks were slightly coloured, 
and, at the age of seventy-seven, not a single wrinkle furrowed his 
countenance, the ordinary expression of which was that of candour and 
frankness. Gifted with a strong and vigorous constitution, which had 
not been developed till late in life, and which had been enfeebled neither 
by the vicissitudes of a career passed amidst political convulsions, nor by 
the sufferings and privations which he had undergone during his cap- 
tivity, Lafayette, notwithstanding his advanced age, enjoyed his intellec- 
tual faculties to their full extent, and was rendered by his moral energy 
superior to circumstances which bow down or crush the generality of 
mankind. During the latter years of his life his health was good, or at 
most troubled at but rare intervals by slight indispositions, or by transient 
fits of gout, the first attack of which he felt some years ago. Whenever 
he had occasion for medical assistance, my friend Professor Guersent 
visited him as his physician, and myself in my capacity of surgeon. 
“Lafayette’s sight was excellent ; but of late his hearing had lost some- 
thing of its delicacy, and the circumstance was the more perceptible 
whenever he felt himself indisposed. His perceptions, both morally and 
physically speaking, were keen, and he usually gave free vent to the 
manifestations of his agreeable impressions. ‘Those of a contrary nature 
his strength of mind enabled him to support, or at least to dissemble, in 
order that he might spare his friends the knowledge of his sufferings. 
His physiognomy, which was habitually calm, gave a faithful reflection 
of the movements of his soul, and at times assumed much expression, 
though it was less under the influence of his sensations than of his sen- 
timents. According to the circumstances in which he was placed, joy, 
hope, pity, or gratitude, tenderness or severity, were by turns pre- 
dominant in his eyes and in every feature of his countenance. His 
deportment was noble and dignified, but his gait, since the year 1803, 
was rather constrained, in consequence of the accident of a broken thigh, 
which compelled him to lean on his cane when walking, and prevented 
him from sitting down with ease and quickness, on account of a stiffness 
in the hip joint. His other movements were easy and natural, and though 
he had but little suppleness in his fingers, his gestures were graceful, and 
rarely abrupt even in the moments when his conversation was most 
animated. ‘The tone of his voice, which was naturally serious, was soft 
and agreeable, or strong and sonorous, according to the circumstances 
under which he spoke. When the subject of conversation was gay, he 
laughed heartily, but even the excess of his mirth was never displayed 
in sudden and violent bursts of laughter. He dined at home as often as 


possible, and his frugal meal invariably consisted of a little fish, and the ° 


wing of a fowl; he drank nothing but water. I have not the least doubt 
that his sobriety and temperance, and the regularity of his ys 
greatly contributed to exempt him from the infirmities of old age,’ 
pp. 8—10. 

The author goes on to say that he dressed simply, was remarka- 
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bly precise as to cleanliness, and Jed an active life, saying “ that he 
was not at liberty to lose it (time) himself, and still less to occasion 
the loss of it to others:” In the country ‘he lived like a patriarch. 
His mental faculties were strong, solid, and generous. He was 
given to form favourable opinions of others, because he judged of 
them according to his own feelings. Truth he loved above all 
things, not suffering himself even in joke to utter the slightest false- 
hood. The author says, ‘‘ he was the mirror of truth, even in the 
midst of political parties, whose condemnation he pronounced by 
presenting to them the hideous image of their passions ; he shea 
offended without convincing them, and the mirror, being declared 
deceitful, was destined to be broken. I once heard him say, * The 
court would have accepted me had I been an aristocrat, and the ja- 
cobins had I been a jacobin ; but, as I wished to side with neither, 
beth united against me.’”’ Charles X. said of him to M. de Segur, 
«*M. de Lafayette is a perfect character, do you know? I am ac- 
quainted with but two men who have always professed the same 
principles—mysclf and Lafayette.” 

After having been a prisoner in Austria for years, languishing in 
a state between life and death, the Marquis, with some companions 
in similar circumstances, were offered their liberty on the part of 
the emperor, but on conditions which they magnanimously refused. 
Some anecdotes of what occurred while confined in the prison re- 
ferred to, indicate the firmness and composure of Lafayette. 

‘¢ He had lost all his hair, and had several times nearly fallen a victim 
to fevers of the worst description. If sufferings and privations of ever 
kind—if the dampness of his dungeon and the infectious air which he 
breathed had deeply impaired his constitution, these destructive causes 
had effected no change in his moral courage. Notwithstanding the 
gradual decline of his physical powers, his soul seemed to have acquired 
greater force and energy to brave the persecutions of his jailers. In the 
midst of his misfortunes he was never abandoned by his coolness or his 
presence of mind. Thus, when, after his attempt to escape, he had been 
retaken and brought back to Olmiitz, he was at first confined in a spacious 
apartment; soon afterwards an officer requested him to pass into an 
adjoining room. ‘For what purpose?’ asked Lafayette. ‘That your 
irons may be put on,’ replied the officer. ‘ Your emperor has not 
given you such an order,’ said the illustrious prisoner, in a tone of firm- 
ness and assurance; ‘ beware of doing more than he requires, and of 
displeasing him by exceeding his orders through an ill-timed zeal,’ 
Struck with this observation, the officer reflected and insisted no further ; 
and if Lafayette was spared the appalling and humiliating torture of 
being ironed during the remainder of his captivity, he was probably 
indebted for the exemption to his answer, which was an appeal both to 
the justice and to the severity of the emperor. Sometimes, too, he 
found means to beguile his sorrows with a repartee. One day the 
officer on guard, who was present during his meal, and who saw him 
obliged to eat with his fingers, asked him if that mode was not new to 
him. ‘No,’ replied Lafayette, coolly, ‘I have seen it employed in 
America amongst the Iroquois.’”—pp. 56—58. 
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Soon after he became an inmate of the dungeon alluded to, he 
was apprised that he would not be allowed any relaxation of the 
closest confinement ; that he would neither hear from his family 
nor companions in captivity ; that even his name would remain un- 
known in the world, for that in future, in the reports forwarded to 
the court of Vienna, he would be only designated by an appointed 
number. ‘That was the period when the Marquis’s attachment to 
liberal opinions were considered in Austria as we!l as by the minis- 
ters in England, the darkest of crimes. At the time of his early 
dungeon imprisonment in Austria, Madame Lafayette was detained 
in the prisons of Paris, and had seen her grandmother, her mother 
the Duchess d’Ayen, and her sister, perish on the scaffold; and 
but for the death of Robespierre, she would herself have shared the 
same fate. But she was restored to liberty, and, provided with Ame- 
rican passports, set out under the name of Motier, with her two 
daughters, for Germany. On arriving at Vienna, she obtained 
from the emperor, not her husband’s liberty, but permission for 
herself and two girls to share his dungeon. Her health soon be- 
came enfeebled ; she demanded permission to proceed to Vienna 
for the benefit of medical advice, but was told if she once quitted 
her husband, she could not be again permitted to see him. Upon 
this she declared herself resigned rather to die, that she might 
share his captivity to the latest hour of her existence. Such do- 
mestic scenes and events as these, are too much to read of. How 
humanity bears up in spite of them, we cannot understand. Yet 
the author declares that the Marquis, notwithstanding all the vicis- 
situdes of his stormy and persecuted existence, preserved the mild- 
ness of his character, treating even his domestics with a kindness 
which uniformly won their hearts. But his modes of thinking on 
matters relating to society in general, are not less interesting to 
the moralist and the philosopher. Of course, it is only the author’s 
account that we have before us, but it is in perfect harmony with 
the General’s public career and declarations. 

“ Lafayette would have desired to make but one great family of the 
whole human race, and to induce mankind on moral considerations to 
regard and treat each other as brothers. These are the sacred precepts 
of the Gospel, so much spoken of, so much admired, and so little prac- 
tised ! He was of opinion that every man is born with inalienable rights, 
such as liberty of opinion, the right to defend his honour and his life, 
the right of property; the free disposal of his person, his industry, and 
his intellectual faculties; the right of communicating his thoughts by 
every possible means; the right cf seeking his own happiness, and of 
resisting oppression. He looked upon men as the children of one 
common parent, enjoying equal claims to the benefits of civilization, and 
bound to submit to common laws; but he also thought that all should 
render back to society what they borrow from it in advantage, or in 
security. It was thus, if I mistake not, that he understood liberty and 
equality among men. He thought that the distinctions necessary for the 
maintenance of social order should be founded only on general utility, 
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‘For my part,’ wrote he to the Bailli de Ploén, ‘as I feel persuaded that 
the human race was created to enjoy freedom, and as I have been born to 
promote the cause of liberty, I] neither can nor will shrink from the par- 
ticipation which it has been my fate to take in this great event; wherever 
I have been able, and especially in my own country, I concurred on prin- 
ciple in all the enterprises undertaken against an illegitimate power 
which it was necessary to destroy, and I now declare to you that in 1787 
and 1788 the resistance of the privileged classes—of the leaders of the 
aristocracy—had as much of the true character of faction as any other 
insurrection that I have since witnessed.’ 

‘‘Men can never forget that they have been created citizens of the 
world, whatever may be the country that has given them birth; they 
must consequently remember that they owe their services, not only to 
their countrymen, but also to the cther nations of the earth, which are 
but large families. Deeply sensible of these sublime truths, Lafayette 
preferred his family to himself, his country to his family, and mankind at 
large to his country. 

‘He was of opinion that the tumultuous movements of a misguided 
people served merely to retard their emancipation, and to counteract real 
liberty, whose existence is compatible only with order, and under the 
government of laws and public morals. ‘ Notwithstanding the part 
which I have taken in the revolution of America and Europe,’ wrote he 
to the Bailli de Ploéa, ‘ the French consider me the defender of public 
order, and the promoter of liberty.’ On the 14th July, 1790, he said to 
the members of the federation—‘ Let ambition have no hold on you: 
love the friends of the people, but reserve your blind submission for the 
laws, and your enthusiasm for liberty. —*‘ It is for them,’ (the defenders 
of true liberty,) wrote he to M. d’Archenholz, ‘ that, in the sincerity of 
my heart, I bequeath to you the consolatory truth, that a single service 
rendered to the cause of humanity, can afford more gratification than the 
combination of al! its enemies, and even the ingratitude of a people, can 
inflict pain.’ 

Lafayette, as he himself said, had the instinct of liberty, which he 
loved passionately, and which he had defended even against the republic, 
though he desired to render himself worthy of freedom, even more than 
he longed to enjoy the blessing. He was aware that the real and the 
only liberty which is compatible with the interests of communities and 
of individuals, can have no enemy more formidable than licentiousness, 
with which some confound or affect to confound it. Liberty, in fact, is 
subordinate to reason, by which it is enlightened—to immutable justice, 
by which it is supported—and to conscience and a regard for the public 
welfare, by which it is directed. The liberty which is friendly to order 
and peace, never inflicts violence on the conscience of others, but pre- 
vents their actions from being at variance with the laws, and the welfare 
of the public. Lafayette was also aware, from sad experience, that the 
despotism of anarchy is the worst of all despotisms. He likewise knew 
that many are desirous of liberty and equality, in order to bring down 
their superiors to their own level, and not to elevate their inferiors: ean 
anything be more characteristic than the following portrait which he 
sketched of the men placed at the head of the revolution after the 10th 
August, 1792?—* Men whose venality has wearied every party—men who 
have been base enough to kiss alike the hand which gives or smites—men 
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whose pretended patriotism was but selfishness—avowed corrupters of 
the public morals—the authors of protestations or prujects against the re- 
public—souls of blood and filth, who have so often sullied that republic— 
and these are the leaders of a free nation! May the legislators of that 
nation restore to it a constitution, and legal order! May its generals 
prove themselves incorruptible!’ ”—pp. 93—100. 

We are told that he felt pity or contempt for such as allowed 
themselves to be oppressed without resistance, and horror for their 
oppressors ; that in his opinion it was lawful to have recourse to 
force, only to defend or vindicate the rights which reason and jus- 
tice were insufficient to maintain, but never in order to overthrow 
those of others ; and that it was in this point of view that he re- 
garded insurrection as the most sacred of duties. We cite some 
anecdotes in corroboration of some of these sentiments. 

‘‘In the * Memoirs of Count de Montlosier,’ will be found some con- 
versations between Lafayette and Mirabeau, which aptly characterize both. 
Mirabeau having recommended violent meaures to Lafayette for the exe- 
cution of his plans, the latter indignantly exclaimed, ‘ MM. de Mirabeau, it 
is impossible for an honest man to employ such means.’ ‘ An honest 
man!’ replied Mirabeau; ‘ Ah! M. de Lafayette, it seems you wish to be 
a Grandison Cromwell: you will see to what that amalgamation will 
lead you.’ At another time, Lafayette said to Mirabeau, that he was 
aware that the Jatter had laid a plan for his (Lafayette’s) assassination. 
‘What !’ replied Mirabeau, ‘ you believe such things, andI am still alive! 
Good easy man! you wish to play a part in a revolution!’ During the 
days of October, 1789, Lafayette proceeded to Versailles to maintain pub- 
lic order and defend the life of the sovereign, which was threatened by the 
fury of the populace. As he crossed the apartments of the chateau, amidst 
the crowd by which they were filled, one of the courtiers exclaimed, 
‘ There goes Cromwell.’ ‘ Cromwell,’ replied Lafayette, turning to the 
courtier—‘ Cromwell! would not have entered here a/one.’”—pp. 118, 119. 

It is declared of Lafayette, that he had a particular esteem for 
laborious people—that he thought labour could never be too much 
esteemed and encouraged. He also thought a good education, 
physical, moral, and intellectual, the best inheritance that parents 
could transmit to their children ; and he considered it their duty to 
make every sacrifice to ensure to their offspring the imperishable 
advantage, which could not but in time prove conducive to their 
happiness and that of others. We need not wonder that such a 
man was a great advocate for negro emancipation and negro edu- 
cation. Everything we read in these pages, wherein the character 
of the illustrious man who is the subject of them is described, re- 
presents him as a hero and a patriot worthy of the purest ages of 
the world, and the most virtuous state. Were there no other 
testimonies of Lafayette’s unimpeachable integrity and devotion 
to the cause of liberty, than the unbounded veneration with which 
his name is regarded throughout the American States, sufficient 
would be the proof that he was a suitable companion for Washing- 
ton. If he was not exempt from the abuse of hateful and inte- 
rested partizans during his career, since his decease, his country- 
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men are beginning to do him justice; France and the whole 
world have felt his influence. The anecdotes and testimonies in- 
troduced regarding him in these pages, should be studied by every 
man, whether his sphere bejelevated or obscure. The following 
statements speak volumes of him. 


“To the indigent inhabitants of his canton, Lafayette’s beneficence was 
unbounded. Two hundred pounds of bread, baked expressly at the farm 
for the support of the poor, were distributed to them every Monday at the 
chateau ; and in times of scarcity the weekly distribution was increased to 
six hundred pounds. ‘The bread thus given was of the same quality as that 
eaten at Lafayette’s own table, and at the seasons last mentioned each 
individual received a mess of soup, and a sol in addition to his portion. 
If the poor were seized with some grievous malady, Lafayette visited 
them, and had them attended tv at his own expense by Dr. Sautereau, 
whose talent is equal to his modesty, and whose devotion to the poor suf- 
ferers afforded the best proof of his goodness of heart, and his attachment 
to Lafayette’s family. There exists at Court Palais a charitable institu- 
tion, founded by the family of Noailles. Lafayette, as having married a 
Mademoiselle de Noailles, contributed to defray the expenses of this 
establishment; and besides, such patients as could not be attended to at 
their homes, were taken care of at his expense at the hospital of Rosay. 

‘* Dr. Sautereau had been an inhabitant of Lagrange for thirty-six vears, 
and was in possession of Lafayette’s confidence as a physician, and of his 
affection as a friend. Few have been so well acquainted with Lafayette’s 
private life as he was, and few have felt more admiration for his virtues 
and his noble disposition. ‘ All Lafayette’s moments at Lagrange,’ ob- 
served he to me one day, ‘ resemble each other, for they are all marked by 
good feelings or kind actions.’ It was from him that I obtained the follow- 
ing anecdotes, which he related to me with tears in his eyes, and with the 
emotion of a man who regretted that he had himself been unable to per- 
form the good actions of which he spoke. 

«A priest one day in his presence spoke ill of Lafayette, and, by way of 
answer, he related to him the following anecdote :—When Lafayette be- 
came the possessor of Lagrange, he wished to make his property as 
compact as possible, and with that view purchased several small pieces 
of land that had been intermingled with his estate. One of these small 
properties belonged to a peasant named P * * *, who raised all the diffi- 
culties imaginable, in order to obtain an exorbitant price for his land: he 
was even disposed to go to law with Lafayette about a ditch which the 
latter had dug in his neighbourhood : in short, he took his measures so ef- 
fectually, that he obtained from the General at least three times the value 
of his property. Two or three years afterwards, the very same pea- 
sant, not content with having fleeced Lafayette, attempted secretly to 
cut some wood in his park ; but unfortunately for him, he fell from the top 
of an oak, broke his thigh, and was seized by the keepers, flagrante 
delicto. Lafayette was informed of the accident by the wounded man 
himself, who had been transported to the chateau, and who applied to 
him for assistance. Having learned tle circumstances under which he 
had broken his thigh, the General sent Sautereau to the man to set 
the limb. When it was observed to him that the individual whom he 
assisted was the man who had endeavoured to force him into a law- 
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suit, ‘ No matter,’ replied he, ‘ if I do him good he may feel his injustice 
to me, and perhaps regret his exaction on the subject of our exchange of 
property.’ The case having proved extremely serious, forty days after 
the accident Lafayette had the patient transported to Paris, and taken 
care of at his own expense, though in reality the man was wholly un- 
worthy of his kindness.’ ”—pp. 237—239. 





There are very minute descriptions in this volume of Lafayette’s 
habits, residences, household accommodations, furniture, &c., and 
a great many engravings representing some of the most interesting 
objects to be found in his museum, &c.—for he seems to have been 
in the receipt of curious and affecting memorials from many parts 
of the world. The relics which belonged to Washington, among 
others, are plentiful in this list. These engravings, indeed, confer 
upon a volume of the present description, which is meant to convey 
a vivid idea of every thing connected with its subject’s private life, 
a peculiar charm, and tend to let the mind into the very presence 
of a great man, regarding whom, and all such, mankind naturally 
fee] an extreme greediness for precise and characteristic facts. 

Lafayette’s share in the Revolution of the Three Days is too recent 
to require any account in our pages ; we therefore close with some 
of the particulars of his death, only remarking that the picture ac- 
companying the description, which the author says presents a 
faithful image of the mournful scene, is too theatrical for our English 
| tastes ; whilst we must also say, that in this country it would be 
at thought a trifling and unprofessional course, were the medical at- 
ti tendants during such solemn periods to set themselves to sketching 
personages, attitudes, and everything around, as did the author in 
the present case, from whose outlines the picture in question has 
been wrought up. 


“ Four or five days previously to his death, Lafayette felt oppressed, 
and became melancholy. He observed to his son that he was acquainted 
with his situation, and that he desired to have some conversation with him 
in private. This feeling, however, was of short duration: he soon re- 
gained his serenity, and the hope of recovery again lighted up the expres- 
sion of his countenance. ‘Towards this period of his malady, he observed 
to me, * Quinine and the fever, my dear Doctor, are battling together: 
give me plenty of quinine, that it may gain the upper hand.’ The next 
morning he repeated the same idea: ‘I fear,’ added he, ‘ that the qui- 
i Ai nine is in the wrong, and that I shall be obliged to pay the costs of 
4 the suit.’ ‘ What would you have ?’ said he to me a few moments after- 
ii wards; ‘ life is like the flame of a lamp: when the oil is out the light is 
ay, extinguished, and all is over.’ On the last day but one before his death, 
a when the visits of strangers were forbidden, Lafayette said to his grandson, 
i M. Jules de Lasteyrie, ‘ you will tell the good Princess de Belgiojoso how 
Hy grateful I feel for her visits, and how much I suffer at being deprived of 
ay them.’ Since the General’s death, the princess has continued her intimacy 
with the family of her illustrious friend, and has never ceased to mingle 
her mournful recollections with theirs. 

‘The excellent Dr. Girou never quitted Lafayette during the rest of his 
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illness: I also had remained with him for the last two days, to observe 
more closely the effects of the medical treatment, and to dispute to the | 
last with death for a life so valuable! On the 20th of May, about 
one o’clock in the morning, the seriousness of the symptoms increased, 
Respiration, which for the last eight and forty hours had been much im- 
peded, becaine still more difficult, and the danger of suffocation was more 
imminent. Drowsiness, delirium, and prostration of strength, became 
more decidedly pronounced, and at twenty minutes past four o’clock in 
the morning Lafayette expired in our arms ! 

«« A few moments before he breathed his last, Lafayette opened his eyes, 
and fixed them witb a look of affection on his children, who surrounded 
his bed, as if to bless them and bid them an eternaladieu. He pressed my 
hand convulsively, experienced a slight degree of contraction in the fore- 
head and eye-brows, and drew in a deep and lengthened breath, which was 
immediately followed by a last sigh. His pulse, which had not lost its 
force, suddenly ceased to beat. A murmuring noise was still heard about 
the region of the heart. ‘To produce re-animation we employed stimu- 
lating frictions, but in vain: the General had ceased to exist. His coun- 
tenance resumed a calm expression—that of peaceful slumber.” —pp. 275 
—277. 

It may be added, that some biographers would have introduced a 
few religious allusions instead of a pictorial representation of tu- 
multuous sorrow ; but this again would not have been according to 


French taste. 





Art. VI.—Legends of the Conquest of Spain. By the Author of ** The 
Sketch Book.” London: Murray. 1835. 


Ir is not in Washington Irving’s power to write a volume or a 
chapter that is inelegant and ungraceful. But his characteristic 
beauties are so well known, that we shall not at present say a word 
about them, farther than that these legends, dealing as they do with 
remote events, with the pomp of courts, the details of war, and the 
marvels of superstition, have necessarily drawn from the author 
more of his flowing style of picturesque description than the po- 
lished and quiet humour which he is equally master of. For while 
he has an eye for whatever is fresh, real, or ludicrous in modern 
life, he seems still more in his element, when poring over musty 
manuscripts, exploring antique scenes, and throwing himself into 
the very soul of olden times. Spain is a familiar and a rich field 
to him, when he takes to the delineation of whatever was gorgeous 
and marvellous in remote history; and with such tastes and powers 
as theauthor of ‘‘ The Sketch Book” possesses, it is not surprising 
that since, as we learn, these Legends of the Conquest of Spain 
by the Saracens, were written in the Alhambra, they should have 
much of the soul and much of the art of their distinguished 
author. 

Perhaps it is owing, however, to the character of the artist’s 
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power being so exquisite as to conceal every thing like effort and 
art, that these Legends seemed to us, on a first glance at some of 
the chapters, to be slender and flimsy, and unequal to what was to 
be expected from such a writer on such a subject. We confess, 
however, that much of this impression wore off, after a continuous 
and thorough perusal of the work, and that a very clear and strong 
conception has been conveyed by the whole of what we believe was 
the author’s view of the period and the agents introduced; and that 
even from these Legends, a vivid and instructive picture is pre- 
sented of the enfeebling effects of tyranny and licentiousness—of 
the turpitude of treason, and of its punishment on earth. 

In a preface of extreme beauty, whether its historic knowledge 
and wisdom, or its literary character be considered, we have pre- 
sented to us the light in which the ancient chronicles, which the 
author has examined and taken for his guides or companions 
throughout these Legends, are to be viewed ; and this outline of 
his doctrine is, that the ancient chroniclers who have written of the 
Conquest of Spain by the Moslem invasion, whether these were 
Arabians or cloistered devotees, have darkly shadowed a true 
story of the times. and events in question. He says, though, “ as 
in the memorable story of the Fall of Troy, we have to make out, 
as. well as we can, the veritable details through the mists of poetic 
fiction, yet poetry has so combined itself with, and lent its magic 
colouring to, every fact, that to strip it away, would be to reduce 
the story to a meagre skeleton, and rob it of all its charms.” 
The Moslem invasion was so sudden and overwhelming as to drive 
the sons of learning from their cells, and silence the Muse. And 
when repose was afterwards obtained, the conquered in their gloom 
saw in the woes and wondrous revolution of the past, such 
miracles and portents as were sufficient ground-work for innu- 
merable romances ; whilst the conquerors embellished the same 
events with all the extravagances of an oriental temperament and 
manner of narration. From such sources, the grave works of the 
monkish historians were afterwards constructed. 

“Hence the earliest chronicles which treat of the downfal of Spain 
are apt to be tinctured with those saintly miracles which savour of the 
pious labours of the cloister, or those fanciful fictions that betray their 
Arabian authors. Yet, from these apocryphal sources, the most legiti- 
mate and accredited Spanish histories have taken their rise, as pure rivers 
may be traced up to the fens and mantled pools of a morass. Itis true, the 
authors, with cautious discrimination, have discarded those particulars 
too startling for belief, and have culled only such as, from their proba- 
bility and congruity, might be safely recorded as historical facts; yet 
scarce one of these but has been connected in the original with some 
romantic fiction, and, even in its divorced state, bears traces of its former 
alliance. 

“ To discard, however, every thing wild and marvellous in this portion 
of Spanish history, is to discard some of its most beautiful, instructive, 
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and national features; it is to judge of Spain by the standard of proba- 
bility suited to tamer and more prosaic countries. Spain is virtually a 
land of poetry and romance, where every-day life partakes of adventure, 
and where the least agitation or excitement carries every thing up into 
extravagant enterprise and daring exploit. The Spaniards, in all ages, 
have been of swelling and braggart spirit, soaring in thought, pompous 
in word, and valiant, though vainglorious, in deed. Their heroic aims 
have transcended the cooler conceptions of their neighbours, and their 
reckless daring has borne them on to achievements which prudent enter- 
prise could never have accomplished. Since the time, too, of the con- 
quest and occupation of their country by the Arabs, a strong infusion 
of oriental magnificence has entered into the national character, and 
rendered the Spaniard distinct from every other nation of Europe.”— 
pp. vii—x. 

It is into this enchanted fountain of old Spanish chronicle, the 
author tells us, that he has dipped ; but he trusts that by so doing, 
he will illustrate more fully the character of the people and times 
treated of, than others amongst the moderns, who have been 
sparing in their reliance upon such authority. At the same time, 
‘he has thought proper to throw these records into tke forms of le- 
gends, not claiming for them the authenticity of sober history, yet 
giving nothing that has not historical foundation.” 

According to our feelings and apprehension, as already mentioned, 
it is only by taking the whole narrative in these Legends, that the 
author’s power can be at all appreciated, or any thing like the full 
and just weight of the lessons taught by the principal actors and 
events belonging to the extraordinary conquest described, felt. A 
few extracts, together with certain connecting sentences, by way of 
abridgment, will help our readers: to a judgment of some of the 
events and seenes described, and the manner and conduct of the 
author. 

The Goths, after two centuries and a half of unshaken sway in 
Spain, had for king, Witiza, who, in the year 701 of our era, as- 
cended the throne. Previous to this time, the Gothic Spaniards 
are represented to have been a warlike people, unquiet, but heroic. 
So addicted were they to war, that when they had no external foes 
to contend with, they fought with one another ; and the author 
quotes an old chronicler, who says, the very thunders and light- 
nings could not separate them. But when Witiza began to reign, 
there had been a gradual decline from the simple and hardy ways 
of their semi-barbarous ancestors, and he hastened their progress 
to effeminacy and licentiousness, with an singeieaielioasell speed, 
while he was so cruel and jealous, as to draw down upon himself 
the appellation of “ The Wicked.” At length he was dethroned 
by Don Roderick, who, though at first sagacious, generous, and 
daring, came to indulge in many of the same pernicious errors that 
had wrought the downfal of his predecessor. 

For a time, however, Roderick ruled wisely, and lived happily 
with his beautiful queen, the only daughter of the king of Algiers. 
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She had, when she went on her voyage tofthe court of the king of 
Tunis, been driven on the Spanish coast, and though carried cap- 
tive to Don Roderick, became his bride, after having been con- 
verted to Christianity. The principal nobles throughout the king- 
dom repaired to his court, among whom was Count Julian, one of 
the proudest of the Gothic families, and related by marriage to 
the late dethroned monarch. He was governor of the Spanish 
possessions on the African coast of the Strait, which at that time 
was threatened by the Arabs of the East, and a man of an active, 
but irregular genius, and a grasping ambition. He had hastened 
to Toledo, the seat of Don Roderick’s government, to assure the 
king of his fidelity, which might otherwise have been suspected ; 
and he presented his daughter Florinda to the guardianship: of 
their majesties, as a further proof of his honour ; for it was a cus- 
tom among the Goths to rear many of the children of the most 
illustrious families as pages to the king, or ladies of honour to the 
queen. But in the present case, much trouble arose from what is 
told in a rather warm chapter, part of which we cite :— 


“The beautiful daughter of Count Julian was received with creat 
favour by the queen Exilona, and admitted among the noble damsels that 
attended upon her person. Here she lived in honour and apparent secu- 
rity, and surrounded by innocent delights. ‘To gratify his queen, Don 
Roderick had built for her rural recreation a palace without the walls of 
Toledo, on the banks of the Tagus. It stood in the midst of a garden, 
adorned after the luxurious style of the East. The air was perfumed 
by fragrant shrubs and flowers ; the groves resounded with the song of the 
nightingale; while the gush of fountains and waterfalls, and the distant 
murmur of the Tagus, made it a delightful retreat during the sultry days 
of summer. The charm of perfect privacy also reigned thoughout the 
place; for the garden walls were high, and numerous guards kept watch 
without to protect it from all intrusion. 

«Jn this delicious abode, more befitting an oriental voluptuary than a 
Gothic king, Don Roderick was accustomed to while away much of that 
time which should have been devoted to the toilsome cares of govern- 
ment. The very security and peace which he had produced throughout 
his dominions, by his precautions to abolish the means and, habitudes of 
war, had effected a disastrous change in his character. The hardy and 
heroic qualities which had conducted him to the throne, were softened in 
the lap of indulgence. Surrounded by the pleasures of an idle and 
effeminate court, and beguiled by the example of his degenerate nobles, 
he gave way to a fatal sensuality that had lain dormant in his nature 
during the virtuous days of his adversity. The mere love of female 
beauty had first enamoured him of Exilona; and the same passion, fos- 
tered by voluptuous idleness, now betrayed him into the commission of 
an act fatal to himself and Spain. The following is the story of his error, 
as gathered from an old chronicle and legend.” —pp. 31—33. 


The voluptuous king gets a glance of the maids of honour, 
amusing themselves in the queen’s garden. 


“A sportive contest arose among the maidens, as to the cc mparative 
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beauty of the Spanish and Moorish forms; but the Mauritanian damsel 
revealed limbs of voluptuous symmetry that seemed to defy all rivalry. 

‘‘“The Spanish beauties were on the point of giving up the contest, 
when they bethought themselves of the young Florinda, the daughter of 
Count Julian, who lay on the grassy bank, abandoned to a summer 
slumber. The soft glow of youth and health mantled on her cheek; her 
fringed eyelashes scarcely covered their sleeping orbs; her moist and 
ruby lips were slightly parted, just revealing a gleam of her ivory teeth ; 
while her innocent bosom rose and fell beneath her boddice, like the 
gentle swelling and sinking of a tranquil sea. ‘There was a breathing 
teaderness and beauty in the sleeping virgin, that seemed to send forth 
sweetness like the flowers around her. 

“* Behold,’ cried her companions exultingly, ‘ the champion of Spanish 
beauty !’ 

‘In their playful eagerness they half disrobed the innocent Florinda 
before she was aware. She awoke in time, however, to escape from 
their busy hands; but enough of her charms had been revealed to con- 
vince the monarch that they were not to be rivalled by the rarest beauties 
of Mauritania. 

“From this day the heart of Roderick was inflamed with a fatal passion. 
He gazed on the beautiful Florinda with fervid desire, and sought to 
read in her looks whether there was levity or wantonness in her bosom ; 
but the eye of the damsel ever sunk beneath his gaze, and remained bent 
on the earth in virgin modesty. 

‘‘It was in vain he called to mind the sacred trust reposed in him by 
Count Julian, and the promise he had given to watch over his daughter 
with paternal care; his heart was vitiated by sensual indulgence, and the 
consciousness of power had rendered him selfish in his gratifications. 

“ Being one evening in the garden where the queen was diverting 
herself with her damsels, and coming to the fountain where he had beheld 
the innocent maidens at their sport, he could no longer restrain the pas- 
sion that raged within his breast. Seating himself beside the fountain, 
he called Florinda to him to draw forth a thorn which had pierced his 
hand. The maiden knelt at his feet, to examine his hand, and the touch 
of her slender fingers thrilled through his veins. As she knelt, too, her 
amber locks fell in rich ringlets about her beautiful head, her innocent 
bosom palpitated beneath the crimson boddice, and her timed blushes in- 
creased the effulgence of her charms. 

“‘ Having examined the monarch’s hand in vain, she looked up in his 
face with artless perplexity. 

‘Senior,’ said she, ‘I can find no thorn, nor any sign of wound.’ 

“Don Roderick grasped her hand and pressed it to his heart. ‘It is 
here, lovely Florinda! ” said he, ‘It is here! and thou alone canst pluck 
it forth!” 

«* My lord!” exclaimed the blushing and astonished maiden. 

“* Florinda ! ’ said Den Roderick, * Dost thou love me ?’ 

‘** Senior,’ said she, ‘ my father taught me to love and reverence you. 
He confided me to your care as one who would be as a parent to me, 
when he should be far distant, serving your majesty with life and loyalty. 
May Ged incline your Majesty ever to protect me as a father.’ So 
saying, the maiden dropped her eyes to the ground, and continued 
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kneeling ; but her countenance had become deadly pale, and as she knelt 
she trembled. 

‘**¢ Florinda,’ said the king, ‘ either thou dost not or thou wilt not un- 
derstand me. I would have thee love me, not asa father, nor asa monarch, 
but as one who adores thee. Why dost thou start? No one shall know 
our loves; and, moreover, the love of a monarch inflicts no degra- 
dation like the love of a common man—riches and honours attend upon 
it. I will advance thee to rank and dignity, and place thee above the 
proudest females of my court. Thy father, too, shall be more exalted 
and endowed than any noble in my realm.’ 

* The soft eye of Florinda kindled at these words. ‘Senior,’ said she, 
‘the line I spring from can receive no dignity by means so vile; and my 
father would rather die than purchase rank and power by the dishonour 
of his child. But I see,’ continued she, ‘ that your majesty speaks in this 
manner only to try me. You may have thought me light and simple, 
and unworthy to attend upon the queen. I pray your majesty to pardon 
me, that I have taken your pleasantry in such serious part.’ 

‘In this way the agitated maiden sought to evade the addresses of the 
monarch; but still her cheek was blanched, and her lip quivered as she 
spake. : 

‘¢ The king pressed her hand to his lips with fervour. ‘ May ruin seize 
me,’ cried he, ‘if I speak to prove thee! My heart, my kingdom, are at 
thy command. Only be mine, and thou shalt rule absolute mistress of 
myself and my domains.’ 

‘Fhe damsel rose from the earth where she had hitherto knelt, and 
her whole countenance glowed with virtuous indignation. ‘ My lord,’ 
said she, ‘I am your subject, and in your power; take my life if it be 
your pleasure; but nothing shall tempt me to commit a crime which 
would be treason to the queen, disgrace to my father, agony to my 
mother, and perdition to myself.’ With these words she left the garden, 
and the king, for the moment, was too much awed by her indignant 
Virtue to oppose her departure.” —pp. 35—40. 


But she became his victim. 


“In the first paroxysm of her grief she wrote a letter to her father, 
blotted with her tears, and almost incoherent from her agitation. * Would 
to God, my father,’ said she, ‘ that the earth had opened and swallowed 
me ere I had been reduced to write these lines. I blush to tell thee, 
what it is not proper to conceal. Alas, my father! thou hast intrusted 
thy lamb to the guardianship of the lion. ‘Thy daughter has been disho- 
noured, the royal cradle of the Goths polluted, and our lineage insulted 
and disgraced. Hasten, my father, to rescue your child from the power 
of the{spoiler, and to vindicate the honour of your house !’ 

‘When Florinda had written these lines, she summoned a youthful 
esquire, who had been a page in the service of her father. ‘Saddle thy 
steed,’ said she, ‘ and if thou dost aspire to knightly honour, or hope for 
lady's grace—if thou hast fealty for thy lord, or devotion to his daughter 
—speed swiftly upon my errand. Rest not, halt not, spare not the spur ; 
but hie thee day and night until thou reach the sea; take the first bark, 
and haste with sail and oar to Ceuta, nor pause until thou give this letter 
to the count my father. The youth put the letter in his bosom. ‘ Trust 
me lady,’ said he, ‘I will neither halt nor turn aside, nor cast a look 
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behind, until I reach Count Julian.’ He mounted his fleet steed, sped 


his way across the bridge, and soon left behind him the verdant valley of 
the Tagus.”—pp. 41—43. 


Count Julian seeks revenge in becoming a traitor to his country, 
and after inviting the Arabs into Spain, joins them with all the 
troops under his command; after which, with extraordinary rapidity, 
conquest waits upon the invaders, till at last Spain is subjugated by 
them. We pass over chapters of necromantic marvels, and valour- 
ous deeds—as also over many dramatic scenes, where untarnished 
patriotism as well as treason, are vividly pictured—where glory, ho- 
nour, and death, are plentifully blended, but above all, where the 
vanity of human ambition, and the futility of all greatness not based 
on virtue, are signally rebuked. 


King Roderick and his army were overthrown on the banks of 


the Guadalete, by the Arabs under Taric ben Zeyad. But what 
was the fate of the king ? 


‘«« Taric ben Zeyad considered his victory incomplete so long as the Go- 
thic monarch survived ; he proclaimed great rewards, therefore, to whom- 
soever should bring Roderick to him, dead or alive. A diligent search 
was accordingly made in every direction, but tor a long time in vain; 
at length a soldier brought to Taric the head of a Christian warrior, on 
which wes a cap decorated with feathers and precious stones. The Arab 
leader received it as the head of the unfortunate Roderick, and sent it, as 
a trophy of his victory, to Muza ben Nosier, who, in like manner, trans- 
mitted it to the caliph at Damascus. The Spanish historians, however, 
have slways denied its identity. 

« A mystery has ever hung, and ever must continue to hang, over the 
fateof King Roderick, in that dark and doleful day of Spain. Whether 
he went down amidst the storm of battle, and atoned for his sins and er- 
vrs by a patriot grave, or whether he survived to repent of them in hermit 
exile, must remain matter of conjecture and dispute. The learned Arch- 
bishop Rodrigo, who has recorded the events of this disastrous field, af- 
firms that Roderick fell beneath the vengeful blade of the traitor Julian, 
and thus expiated with his blood his crime against the hapless Florinda ; 
but the archbishop stands alone in his record of the fact. It seems gene- 
rally admitted that Orelia, the favourite war-horse of Don Roderick, was 
found entangled in a marsh on the borders of the Guadalete, with the san- 
dals and mantle and royal insignia of the king lying close by him. ‘Ihe 
river at this place ran broad and deep, and was encumbered with the dead 
bodies of warriors and steeds ; it has been supposed, therefore, that he pe- 
rished in the stream ; but his body was not found within its waters. 

‘* When several years had passed away, and men’s minds, being re- 
stored to some degree of tranquillity, began to occupy themselves about 
the events of this dismal day, a rumour arose that Roderick had escaped 
from the carnage on the banks of the Guadalete, and was still alive. It 
was said, that having from a rising ground caught a view of the whole 
field of battle, and seen that the day was lost, and his army flying in 
all directions, he likewise sought his safety in flight. It is added, that 
the Arab horsemen, while scouring the mountains in quest of fugitives, 
found a shepherd arrayed in the royal robes, and brought him before the 
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conqueror, believing him to be the king himself. Count Julian soon dis- 
pelled the error. On being questioned, the trembling rustic declared, 
that while tending his sheep in the folds of the mountains, there came a 
cavalier on a horse wearied and spent and ready to sink beneath the spur ; 
that the cavalier with an authoritative voice and menacing air commanded 
him to exchange garments with him, and clad himself in his rude garb of 
sheep skin, and took his crook and his scrip of provisions, and continued 
up the rugged defiles of the mountains leading towards Castile, until he 
was lost to view. 

‘* This tradition was fondly cherished by many, who clung to the belief 

in the existence of their monarch as their main hope for the redemption 
of Spain. It was even affirmed that he had taken refuge, with many of 
his host, in an island of the ‘ Ocean sea,’ from whence he might yet return 
once more to elevate his standard, and battle for the recovery of his 
throne.” —pp. 152—155. 
_ There is an account of a necromatic tower in the Legend of 
Don Roderick, which is one of the most famous as well as least 
credible points in his history, that we leave to the lovers of the 
marvellous, but which exhibits our author’s skill in no ordinary 
degree, inasmuch, as with all its extravagance, it is so well and op- 
portunely introduced, as to rivet the attention and half convince 
the reader. He fortifies it by the doubts as well as the philoso- 
phic credulity of monkish writers, and even buttresses it by an ac- 
count of another marvel, related elsewhere, of the City of Toledo. 

« This ancient city, which dates its existence almost from the time of the 
flood, claiming as its founder Tubal, the son of Japhet, and gramlson of 
Noah, has been the warrior hold of many generations, and a strange di- 
versity of races. It bears traces of the artifices and devices of its virious 
occupants, and is full of mysteries and subjects for antiquarian zon- 
jecture and perplexity. It is built upon a high rocky promontory, with ‘he 
T'agus brawling round its base, and is overlooked by cragged and preé- 
pitous hills. These hills abound with clefts and caverns; and the pro- 
montory itself,on which the city is built, bears traces of vaults and subter- 
raneous habitations, which are occasionally discovered under the ruins of 
ancient houses, or beneath the churches and convents. 

«“ These are supposed by some to have been the habitations or retreats of 
the primitive inhabitants ; for it was the custom of the ancients, accord- 
ing to Pliny, to make caves in high and rocky places, and live in them 
through fear of floods ; and such a precaution, says the worthy Don Pedro 
de Roxas, in his history of Toledo, was natural enough among the first 
Toledans, seeing that they founded their city shortly after the deluge, 
while the memory of it was still fresh in their minds. 

«« Some have supposed these secret caves and vaults to have been places 
of concealment of the inhabitants and their treasure, during times of war 
and violence ; or rude temples for the performance of religious ceremonies 
in times of persecution. ‘There are not wanting other, aud grave writers, 
who give them a still darker purpose. In these caves, say they, were 
taught the diabolical mysteries of magic; and here were performed those 
infernal ceremonies and incantations, horrible in the eyes of God and man. 
‘History,’ says the worthy Don Pedro de Roxas, ‘ is full of accounts that 
the magi taught and performed their magic and their superstitious rites in 
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profound caves and secret places ; because as this art of the devil was pro- 
hibited from the very origin of Christianity, they always sought for hidden 
places in which to practise it.’ In the time of the Moors this art, we are 
told, was publicly taught at their universities, the same as astronomy, phi- 
losophy, and mathematics, and at no place was it cultivated with more suc- 
cess than at Toledo. Hence this city has ever been darkly renowned for 
mystic science; insomuch that the magic art was called by the French 
and by other nations, the Arte Toledana. 

* Of all the marvels, however, of this ancient picturesque, romantic, 
and necromantic city, none in modern times surpass the cave cf Hercules, 
if we may take the account of Don l’edro de Roxas for authentic. The 
entrance to this cave is within the church of San Gines, situated in nearly 
the highest part of the city. ‘The portal is secured by massive doors, 
opening within the walls of the churen, but which are kept rigorously 
closed. The cavern extends under the city and beneath the bed of the 
Tagus to the distance of three leagues beyond. It is, in some places, of 
rare architecture, built of small stones curiously wrought, and supported 
by columns and arches.”—pp. 160—163. 


Mr. Irving presents us with various stories concerning parties 
who have attempted to explore the cavern in comparatively late 
times. Many popular anecdotes and terrific occurrences are still 
reported of it. One was, that in its remote recesses lay concealed 
a great treasure of gold, left there by the Romans ; but, whoever 
would reach this precious hoard, must previously pass through se 
veral caves and grottos, each having its particular terror, and all 
under the guardianship of a ferocious dog, who has the key of all 
the gates and watches, day and night. Tew adventurers have had 
courage to brave this terrific Cerberus. 

‘The most intrepid candidate on record was a poor man who had lost 
his all, and had those grand incentives to desperate enterprise, a wife and 
a large fainily of children. Hearing the story of this cave, he determined 
to venture alone in search of the treasure. He accordingly entered, and 
wandered many hours, bewildered, about the cave. Often would he have 
returned, but the thoughts of his wife and children urged him on. At 
tength he arrived near to the place where he supposed the treasure lay 
hidden ; but here, to his dismay, he beheld the floor of the cavern strown 
with human bones; doubtless the remains of adventurers like himself, who 
had been torn to pieces. 

** Losing all courage, he now turned and sought his way out of the cave. 
Horrors thickened upon him as he fled. He beheld direful phantoms 
glaring and gibbering around him, and heard the sound of pursuit in the 
echoes of his footsteps. He reached his home overcome with affright; 
several hours elapsed before he could recover speech to tell his story, and 
he died on the following day. 

‘‘ The writer of these pages will venture to add the result of his per- 
sonal researches respecting the far famed cavern in question. Rambling 
about Toledo in the year 1826, in company with a small knot of antiquity 
hunters, among whom was an eminent British painter, and an English 
nobleman, who has since distinguished himself in Spanish historical re- 
search, we directed our steps to the church of San Gines, and inquired for 
the portal of the secret cavern. ‘The sacristan was a voluble and commu- 
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nicative man, and one not likely to be niggard of his tongue about any 
thing he knew, or slow to boast of any marvel pertaining to his church ; 
but he professed utter ignorance of the existence of any such portal. He 
remembered to have heard, however, that immediately under the entrance 
to the church there was an arch of mason work, apparently the upper part 
of some subterranean portal; but that all had been covered up, and a 
pavement laid down thereon; so that whether it led to the magic cave or 
the necromantic tower remains a mystery, and so must remain until some 
monarch or archbishop shall again have courage and authority to break 
the spell.” —pp. 165, 166, 17(. 


The author has an admirable knack of giving importance to 
what would be intolerable trifling, did it come from other hands, 
and he can smile and joke, and seem serious all the time, with 
ever a writer in ourday. But when did he ever wound the feel- 
ings of any man, by personalities or ill-natured rebukes? Never; 
and in this he affords a lesson to many, who can neither shew the 
deformity of vice, nor the beauty of virtue, with half the fidelity 


eae 
e close with part of what is said of the fate of Count Julian, 
and his daughter Florinda. 


“ As yet every thing had prospered with Count Julian. He had grati- 
fied his vengeance; he had been successful in his treason, and had ac- 
quired countless riches from the ruin of his country. But it is not 
outward success that constitutes prosperity. The tree flourishes with 
fruit and foliage while blasted and withering at the heart. Wherever he 
went, Count Julian read hatred in every eye. The Christians cursed 
him as the cause of all their woe; the Moslems despised and distrusted 
him as a traitor. Men whispered together as he approached, and then 
turned away in scorn; and mothers snatched away their children with 
horror if he offered to caress them. He withered under the execration 
of his fellow men; and last, and worst of all, he began to loathe himself. 
He tried in vain to persuade himself that he had but taken a justifiable 
vengeance; he felt that no personal wrong can justify the crime of trea- 
son to ones country. 

«For a time, he sought in luxurious indulgence to soothe, or forget 
the miseries of the mind. He assembled round him every pleasure and 
gratification that boundless wealth could purchase ; but all in vain. He 
had no relish fur the dainties of his board; music had no charm where- 
with to lull his soul, and remorse drove slumber from his pillow.  Flo- 
rinda, the daughter of his heart, for whose sake he had undertaken this 
signal vengeance, was sinking a victim to its effects. Wherever she 
went, she found herself a bye-word of shame and reproach. The outrage 
she had suffered was imputed to her as wantonness, and her calamity was 
magnified into a crime. The Christians never mentioned her name 
without a curse, and the Moslems, the gainers by her misfortune, spake 
of her only by the appellation of Cava, the vilest epithet they could apply 
to woman. 

«* But the opprobrium of the world was nothing to the upbraiding of 
her own heart. She charged herself with all the miseries of these dis- 
astrous wars; the deaths of so many gallant cavaliers; the conquest and 
perdition of her country. The anguish of her mind preyed upon the 
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beauty of her person. Her eye, once soft and tender in its expression, 
became wild and haggard; her cheek lost its bloom, and became hollow 
and pallid; and at times there was desperation in her words. When her 
father sought to embrace her, she withdrew with shuddering from his 
arms; fur she thought of his treason, and the ruin it had brought upon 
Spain. Her wretchedness increased after her return to her native 
country, until it rose to a degree of frenzy. One day when she was 
walking with her parents in the garden of their palace, she entered a 
tower, and, having barred the door, ascended to the battlements. From 
thence she called to them in piercing accents, expressive of her insup- 
portable anguish and desperate determination. ‘ Let this city,’ said she, 
‘be henceforth called Malacca, in memorial of the most wretched of 
women, who therein put an end to her days.’ So saying, she threw her- 
self headlong frum the tower, and was dashed to pieces. The city, adds 
the ancient chronicler, received the name thus given it, though afters 
wards softened to Malaga, which it still retains, in memory of the 
tragical end of Florinda. 

“The death of Count Julian, which took place not long after, closed 
the tragic story of his family. How he died remains involved in doubt. 
Some assert that the cruel Alahor pursued him to his retreat among the 
mountains, and, having taken him prisoner, beheaded him; others that the 
Moors confined him in a dungeon, and put an end to his life with lin- 
gering torments; while others affirm that the tower of the castle of 
Marcuello, near Huesca, in Arragon, in which he took refuge, fell on 
him and crushed him to pieces. All agree that his latter end was mi- 
serable in the extreme, and his death violent. ‘The curse of Heaven, 
which had thus pursued him to the grave, was extended to the very place 
which had given him shelter: for we are told that the castle is no longer 
inhabited, on account of the strange and horrible noises that are heard 
in it; and that visions of armed men are seen above it in the air; which 
are supposed to be the troubled spirits of the apostate Christians who 
favoured the cause of the traitor. 

“Ia after times a stone sepulchre was shown, outside of the chapel of 
the castle, as the tomb of Count Julian: but the traveller and the 
pilgrim avoided it, or bestowed upon it a malediction; and the name of 
Julian has remained a bye-word and a scorn in the land, for the warning 
of all generations. Such ever be the lot of him who betrays his 
country. '—pp. 317—320, 336—338. 


With such materials as the old chroniclers furnish, can Wash- 
ington Irving dress up an engaging and instructive tale. 
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Art. VII.—Selection of Parochial Examinations relative tothe Dest- 
tute Classes in Ireland, from the Evidence received by His Majesty's 
Commissioners for inquiring into the condition of the poorer Classes 
in Ireland. London: Fellowes. 1835. 

Tue First Report of the Irish Poor Inquiry Commissioners is now 

before us. Complaints, both within and out of parliament, have 

frequently been made of these commissioners, that they have con- 
sumed needlessly, time and money in prosecuting this inquiry ; but 
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though we have only here the First Report which they have made, 
and although it contains nothing more than the first branch which 
they have been commanded to investigate, yet, we rather wonder 
than otherwise, that in the course of the time consumed, so much 
could be so well done by them. 

As the title intimates, this 1s only a selection, containing evi- 
dence as to ‘‘ the modesin which the destitute classes in Ireland 
are supported—to the extent and efficiency of those modes, and 
their effects upon those who give, and upon those who receive 
relief.” The other branch of the Inquiry, ‘“‘ whether any, and 
what further remedial measures appear to be requisite to amelio- 
rate the condition of the Jrish poor, or any portion of them,” has 
not yet been completed, or at least it is not ready for publication. 
In the meantime, however, th!s selection on a most important and 
affecting subject is given to the world by authority, and at the 
lowest price for which it could be published, that all within the 
empire may have their intelligence and feelings turned to its dis- 
closures—two and sixpence being the price for four hundred and 
thirty closely printed octavo pages. And what a heart-rending 
picture of human misery does it display ? No general description 
of destitution, starvation, and disease, however eloquently com- 
posed, can ever equal the simple, plain, and real narratives here 
presented, when given as coming from the lips or witnesses of in- 
dividual sufferers. But before proceeding to select specimens under 
the distinct heads of inquiry contained in this woful volume, it is 
but justice to the commissioners that we should give our readers 
some idea of the extent of the difficulties they have had to encounter, 
and the manner of their investigations. 

It is to be kept in view, that in England we can form no ade- 
quate notion of the social condition of the people of Ireland. ‘The 
great proportion of the population about and amongst whom the 
Inquiry has to be made, is constantly fluctuating between mendi- 
city and independent labour. In whole districts, scarcely one of 
that class of substantial capitalist farmers so plentiful in England 
can be found. The small resident gentry are few, and the substan- 
tial tradesman is seldom to be met with, where there is generally 
but little trade for them, and less money. ‘The clergy of various 
persuasions, and many of the proprietors, are so much at variance 
with one another, or with the working classes, upon political 
grounds, that the truth on such a subject as the one in question is 
with the greatest difficulty arrived at. Nay, where parochial au- 
thorities scarcely exist, and where the constabulary are so fre- 
quently in collision with the people, it is matter of wonder to us, 
how the amount of clear and descriptive facts that we here find, 
could be sifted out of the witnesses examined. But the honesty and. 
zeal of the commissioners have surmounted many difficulties. ‘The 
say that it became to them a matter of fearful moment to deter- 
mine, among such a people, respecting whom the inquiry should be 
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made, and from whom testimony could be received, which would 
not only be impartial, but which would be admitted by ‘all to be so— 
the one requisite being as important as the other. Did they ap- 
pear to rely too much upon any one party, of religionists, of poli- 
ticlans, or too much upon the rich, or the poor, the most un- 
measured charges of error and evil purpose would follow their 
labours. 

In these circumstances they resolved that the inquiry should 
embrace every subject to which importance seemed to be attached 
by any large number of persons. ‘They engaged assistant-commis- 
sioners, who made local inquiries, and who were best acquainted 
with the particular heads allotted to their hands. Inquiries were 
made, not merely into the extent of destitution, into the modes of 
relief, and the effects of relief, but into the causes of destitution— 
this last head branching into, first, what are the rate of agricultu- 
ral wages, the habits of farm labourers, the state of agriculture, 
&e. Secondly, the same pains were taken relative to the ma- 
nufacturing population; thirdly, relative to the fisheries; and 
lastly, relative to mining. Many details as to the manner in which 
these matters have been investigated are stated; such as, the com- 
bining of the national knowledge possessed by an Irishman, with 
the impartiality to be expected in an Englishman, in assistant- 
commissioners, and also the inviting of persons of each grade in so- 
ciety and party to give testimony, conducting the investigation in 
the presence of all. But the volume must be read to understand 
how minutely and impartially the inquiry has been hitherto sus- 
tained in at least one parish, in every barony, of a great propor- 
tion of Ireland ; the names of the examinators and of the examined 
being here published, together with the most striking particulars 
of the evidence obtained upon the first great branch of the i inquiry. 

As to the second branch, which has not yet been completed, viz. 
what remedies the commissioners may recommend for the cure of 
the evils detailed in the present report, it is quite clear that great 
caution and reflection are required. They are assailed on every 
side by theorists, and by persons who have taken peculiar views, 
because they have endured peculiar evils resulting from the past 
state of things in Ireland. ‘The commissioners say truly, that one 
party attribute all the wretchedness of the country to the use of 
ardent spirits among the lower orders, and propose a system for 
repressing illicit distillation, and substituting beer and coffee. 
Another blames trades’ unions ; absenteeism—or pawn-broking— 
or redundant population—or absence of capital—or political excite- 
ment—or want of education—or want of manufactures—or the mal- 
administration of justice, have all their particular party of rea- 
soners, in accounting for the misery prevalent in Ireland. Some 
propose emigration, or inland navigation, or the reclaiming of 
waste lands, as the panacea for all the diseases of the nation. Now, 
while each and all of the alleged grievances may exist to an alarm- 
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ing extent, and each and all of the proposed cures that might be 
named, might-have their beneficial fruits; yet, the commissioners 
must rot give an opinion hastily on such mighty matters, when that 
opinion is likely to be the ground of authoritative enactments. ‘That 
they seem competent to form a just judgment, and are desirous to 
do so, we feel strongly assured from what is now before us; and 
though we look forward with deep anxiety towards the completion 
of their labours and entire expression of their views, enough is con- 
tained within the present report, to occupy our sympathies and 
awaken our attention to al] the branches of the momentous subject 
in question. 

‘This report contains parochial examinations relative to the exist- 
ing modes of relieving seven classes of destitute persons in Ireland. 
From each of these we shall extract an example. ‘The first class 
embraces “* Deserted and Orphan Children.’ But before we ex- 
tract a single piece of evidence, let it be understood that we have 
not sought for the most calamitous cases, nor lighted upon them. 
Every page, however, is woful enough in all conscience. We take, 
upon the subject of orphanage, a statement belonging to the county 
of Mayo. 


‘The number of orphans has been lately very much increased by the 
prevalence of cholera. Mr. Large, having been one of the officers of health, 
has had an opportunity of judging of their numbers, which he thinks can- 
not be under three hundred, of children below the age of twelve years, left 
without father or mother. He says a subscription was raised at the time 
for their relief, by which perhaps one-fourth of them were assisted. Some 
of them were clothed so as to fit them to be taken as helpers into farmer’s 
houses or families in the town. Some got provisions that kept them toye- 
ther for a few months. If the parents had held land, and any of the family 
were able to hold it on, they were never disturbed in the possession, and 
the arrear due by the parents was generally forgiven them. J cannot call 
to mind any instance in which some of the family were not able to hold on 
the farm. What became of the other three-fourths has not fallen under my 
notice, but from what I know of the habits of the country people, I must 
suppose that a large proportion were sheltered by relatives or neighbours, 
by whom the services of the elder children would be deemed nearly as 
equivalent for their food; the younger would be a dead weight on them. 
A very large number must have been reduced to beggary; the children of 
the town labourers, particularly, could scarcely have any other resource. 
Mr. M‘Miler and Reilly think there cannot be less than forty to fifty or- 
phans begging in the town alone, and mention one case of three children, 
the eldest about eight years old, not having a single friend to look after 
them, who may be seen every day going together from door to door beg- 
ging for food; their lodging they can easily get from any of the poorer 
classes. M*‘Nally, who lives in the country, says: ‘ In the houses next to 
me, on each side, two families of children, one consisting of four, the other 
of three, were last year left orphans, their fathers and mothers being car- 
ried off within a few hours of each other by cholera. In the former case 
the parents held a rood of land, on which they had planted some potatoes 
before their death. ‘The children received some assistance from the sub-~ 
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scription fund mentioned above, which helped them until their crop was 
fit for use. Their cabin fell in, and the neighbours rebuilt it, and when- 
ever they came short of provisions the neighbours were ready to assist 
them, but they never begged publicly. The ‘eldest was a boy, of twelve 
years ; a merchant, out of charity, gives him some employment in his store, 
which enables him to do something for himself and his brother and sisters. 
I, myself, took one of them, a girl, into my own house; J] am a weaver, 
and she winds some quills for me; I took her in from charity®*, but this 
makes it come easier to me. The other family of three got no assistance 
from the subscription fund. My daughter took one of them into her house 
for charity, though no way related, but as a neighbour; the child makes 
herself of use, she minds an infant for her while she is otherwise engaged. 
Their aunt, a hard struggling widow, undertook the support of the other 
two. This is the way orphan children are dispersed, through their charit- 
able neighbours and relatives, if they have any such to look after them; if 
they have not, they must beg.”—pp. 23, 24. 

Readers will remark throughout this Report the following strik- 
ing features in Irish character and society—that along with a de- 
vastating tide of poverty, destitution, and general wretchedness, 
there is a national fund of charity, that in magnitude and richness 
struggles heroically with that tide—yet, alas ! that, as the Report 
itself declares, “‘ the evidence was quite clear that the relief of the 
poor falls chiefly on the middle classes ; that the struggling shop- 
keepers are most liberal, often to a degree beyond their means. 
The opulent classes do not give in proportion ; their contributions 
are principally confined to public charities.” Now for something 
respecting deserted children in the Barony of Tyrawley. 


‘* There are at present four deserted children in the parish, all of whom 
were deserted more than two years ago ; they were at first supported by pa- 
rochial assessment ; but for the last two years the parishioners have refused 
to assess themselves for that purpose: some giving for reason, that no 
churchwarden would undertake to collect the assessment; others, that it 
operated as an encouragement to the practice of desertion. There have 
been no desertions since the assessment has ceased, which all the witnesses 
agree in considering as a consequence of this cessation; ‘ for while the 
funds were forthcoming there was no lack of applications.’ The support 
of the children deserted before that time now falls on the nurses with 
whom they were put out by the churchwardens, before the collection of the 
parochial fund for their support ceased. Assistance of a few shillings is 
occasionally given from the poor-money collected at the Protestant church. 
John Walsh, a labourer, one of the persons on whom the support of three 
foundlings has now devolved, says: ‘I have seven children of my own, 
from nine months to eighteen years of age, to support. Four years ago 
my wife undertook the care of a foundling for 6s. per month; we were 
regularly paid for the first and second years; the third year I processed 
the churchwardens and recovered the amount. Two pounds is now due to 
me, and if I had it, it would enable me to release my conacre potatoes. 
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But though I know the churchwarden is accountable to me by law for the 
money, the law is little protection to me, as I am too poor to pay for it. 
I worked yesterday for 5d., and have no work to get to-day, and the ex- 
pense of filing and serving the process and the attorney’s fee woul amount 
4s. 6d.’ ’—p. 25. 


*¢ }}legitimate Children and their Mothers” form the second class 
of the poor; and the only remark we have here to make regards in- 
fanticide, which appears to be very rare in Ireland, even among 
such mothers. 


‘« The application is not made in the first instance to the churchwarden. 
When the father absconds, the support of the child falls altogether on the 
mother. Men are sometimes sued by civil bill in the assistant barrister’s 
court, and wages recovered from them, especially if they have promised any. 

“Women who have bastard children are generally obliged to beg, and 
leave in most cases their own parisiies. ‘The children beg until about the 
age of 14, and then become servants, labourers, or enter the army. The 
difficulty of supporting herself and child sometimes lead the woman to 
prostitution. ‘The children are in such cases g2nerally brought up in vice, 
but are accustomed to labour and support their mother when they can. 
The difficulty of supporting the child is often so severe as to injure the 
mother’s health; and that of the child often suffers from the scanty pro- 
vision which she is able to afford it. 

“The children are often neglected by the mother, but the witnesses 
never knew more than one instance where there was even a suspicion of 
infanticide, and there were in that case but very slight grounds. 


We come next to ** Widows with Young Children.” Labour- 
ers’ widows are generally, it would appear, reduced to beggary, get- 
ting their lodgings among other labourers. A very few succeed in 
their endeavours to support themselves by industry, but in the 
most laborious and wretched manner. Here is an example of such 
heroic exertions by Widow Kilboy, in the county of Mayo. 

‘‘She says, ‘My husband, who was a labourer, has been dead for ten 
years. He left four young children, without any means of support but my 
industry. He at one time dealt in buying oats to sell again, when he had 
dressed it into meal. This gave me some skill in the business, which has 
been of use to me since, persons engaged in that business employing me 
to tend the oats in the process of kiln-drying. Iam obliged for this pur- 
pose, to watch it, without intermission, for twenty-four hours, remaining 
up during the whole night, and am paid from 7d. to 4d. for each kiln-cast, 
according as the business may be pressing or slack. ‘The most I could at- 
tend to is four kiln-casts in the week ; and on an average of the whole year, 
I may be employed during nine months. When I get constant employment 
I sleep as opportunity offers, between the taking off of one cast and the 
putting on of another. I have been three weeks without lying on a bed, 
not sleeping, but as I took a start of sleep in the kiln, at such times as I 
have mentioned; and this at the wages I have stated, at most 2s. 6d. a 
week. Since my children have grown up, (the eldest is now 14), they 
have given me some relief by helping me, but we receive no additional 
payment. I never lay in a stock of potatoes, but buy them from week to 
week, as I earn the price of them. In summer potatoes are dearer than at 
any other season, and I have less employment. Of course I am more dis- 
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tressed then than at any other time of the year; still neither I nor my fa- 
mily have ever begged, though I am sure most of the beggars live better 
than we. Whatever little I earn, I endeavour to live on it. Sometimes 
when I was earning nothing, persons who are in the habit of employing me 
have lent me money, to be repaid in work, when they would have employ- . 
ment forme. At such times we have lived on a great deal less food 
than usual. We have often lived on one meal of dry potatoes in the 
day. I and my four children have often lived on eight stone of potatoes for 
a whole week; about sixteen stone would be sufficient for us.’ [Mr. 
Loftus says, ‘ they have been accustomed to live on so much, and be con- 
tent with it; but if they could afford it, they would consume twenty-four 
stone.’] We very seldom at any time of the year have milk with our po- 
toes; we sometimes have a salt herring, but we eat them three times dry 
for once that we have any thing with them ; and it is not the best even of 
the potatoes that we have. We buy the cheapest and worst sort of lump- 
ers, that we may have them plentiful. I am not able to clothe my chil- 
dren ; the wages I earn are too little even to buy potatoes for them ; but 
the people that employ me and trust me with their property, are kind 
enough to help me now and then with a little meal or seeds beyond my 
wages, and have sometimes put some little article of clothing on one of my 
children. I have not been able myself to buy any clothes for them since 
twelve months ago, and even then it was but a calico shirt or shift. I 
have never been able to send them to school as they grew up; I should 


keep them at home to give me some little relief in watching the kiln.’ ”’— 
pp- 104, 105. 


Neither is this last cited case nor the following the most lament- 
able that we might extract ; for, in the magnanimity of the widows 
instanced, there is much to engage our admiration and our hope 
for the future, though that hope belongs to a state where “ the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 


“The assistant commissioners visited one widow. She lived in a 
wretched hovel on the road side, about half a mile from Dungiven. 
‘There was a little straw in a corner, which, covered with a thin linen 
quilt, served asa bed. Over two or three kindled turf a girl about 10 
years of age was bending, and a middle aged woman was sitting spinning 
in the centre of the hut. She said that the girl was the youngest of eight 
children, and was only a month old when, by her husband’s death, she 
was left dependant solely on her own exertions. None of the children 
were at that time able to assist her; and the only employment open to 
her was spinning, by which she could then make 4d. aday. By her 
spinning, which has gradually diminished to 2d. a day, she brought up 
her eight children, sending them out to service as they grew up. They 
are now married or engaged in service. The three eldest married when 
under 18." ‘They never,’ said she, ‘got a noggin of broth in charity ; 
nor did a handful of potatoes-badly got ever enter my house. I always 
kept the roof over them, and prevented their begging.’ She never had 
any land, her landlord having taken from her that which her husband 
held ; but he left her the house, half of which was blown down, and in 
the remaining half she still lived. She seemed cheerful and contented, 
but said she had gone through unutterable hardships. ‘ Many a time,’ 
said she, ‘a neighbour woman who lived with me did not know that I 
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| had only eaten two or three potatoes that day, and at night I used to be 
up three or four times when I could not sleep, thinking of my misfortunes 
and looking out for the daylight to begin working.” —p. 130. 


This was in the county of Londonderry ; but similar cases abound 
- throughout the nation. ‘The fourth class consists of “ The Impo- 
tent through Age, or other permanent Infirmity.” Many of these, 
when questioned how it came to pass that their children suffered 
them to beg, have answered that their children would not permit it 
if they could help it ; at other times, that though after being worn 
out, they got as many potatoesfrom those among , whom they begged, 
yet they could not obtain as much money as to keep them in to- 
| bacco, without which they could hardly exist. 
| * Dudley Toole may be taken as an instance of a wornout labourer 
partly begging, partly living among his old neighbours. He states his 
own case as follows:—‘I am eighty-eight years of age; after spending 
a great part of my life at sea, I] came home here, when I was becoming 
too old to serve, and turned to labouring for my support. I have but two 
children, sons, who are sailors in the American merchants’ service: 
they do not assist me in any way, having laboured for ten years. I was 
two years ago seized with rheumatic pains and a dizziness in the head, 
which has disabled me from working since. I did hold an acre of land 
on a lease, that I cultivated myself, that supported me, with the help of 
my hired labour; when I became unable to work, I gave this up toa 
friend, without any compensation. I have since gone from house to 
house, among my old neighbours, getting a share of their meals, and a 
bed of straw in their corner. I have myself a sheet and a fold of a 
blanket, which I take about with me. It is to the small farmers, not to 
the labourers, I apply; all old acquaintances that knew me when I earned 
my own bread, and some of them relatives. They live near the town in 
the country. I prefer going to persons in the country, because they can 
give me a good fire and a bed of straw. I stop generally but one night in 
the same house, and may stop two with a relation, or more, as I see wel- 
come for me; some would be glad to keep me for a week, but I would 
not trouble them, when I know I can have welcome elsewhere. When 
I think I have trespassed too much on one neighbourhood, I move off to 
another. When I come to a house, I ask a lodging for God’s sake; the 
only refusal I meet with is when some tell me they have not straw to 
make a bed. When I ask in God’s name, they would think it a sin to 
refuse me, though I know many of them would be better pleased 1 did 
not trouble them ; but I have no reason to complain of them, for waster 
or summer I never saw them frown on me yet. I do not carry a bag 
wherever I lodge I get a share of the meals, I am always sure it. 1 ex- 
pect nothing but my food; I do not wish to carry anything away with 
me, nor be an incumbrance on the inhabitants beyond my bit. I come 
into the town once a week to apply to five housekeepers, who give me a 
halfpenny each every week. What is killing me is, that I cannot get 
enough of tobacco; the want of it, I believe, is taking away my eyesight. 
It would take 5d. a week to supply me, and I do not get so much; with 
some of what I get I buy tobacco, with the remainder I buy tobacco 
water, and steeping tow in it I make that do instead of tobacco. For 
clothing I must depend on chance, as some one may give me a cast coat 
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or other article. I got this coat from an old shipmate I happened to meet 
at the quay.’ With regard to his fellow labourers, Toole continues: 
‘ Of all the labourers that used to work with me, I do not know above 
a dozen that have passed the age of sixty; they are unwilling to beg, 
and work on to the very last of their strength, so they do not carry the 
life; hard-work, when they are not able for it, and bad keeping kills 
them off. Five of these old men, past sixty, that I formerly knew as 
workmen are begging about; as many more are living in the country 
among their children, that have got some land; and 1 now remember 
three above that age that rather than beg still hold out working, though 
between age and sickness, they are badly able to doso. I have not known 
any old man belonging to this place leave it from shame, in order to beg 
elsewhere. Whena man is known to have been honest in his time, he 
is best relieved at home; besides, the men generally work so long, that 
when they come to beg they are too weak to travel far.”—pp. 136—138. 

After what we have cited, what is to be dreaded respecting 
another class of the Irish population— The Sick Poor, who in 
health are capable of earning their subsistence.” For a commen- 
tary on what the words, ‘‘ want and distress,” mean in the barony 
of Burrishoole, Michael Horan’s case is given in his own words. His 
family was suffering at the time, and his examination was held in 
a crowded public room. He holds three acres at a fair rate, as 
rents average in the district, and his condition may be teken as a 
fair sample of the situation of the neighbouring inhabitants. He 
has no cow nor other cattle, and says— 

«* Fifteen weeks ago fever broke out in my family, consisting of my 
wife and eight children. I had no means of removing them that were 
in health out of reach of the contagion; no neighbour would take any of 
them. I could not expect any one to take fever into his house; the sick- 
ness did not leave my cabin; ever since it has gone the round of us; as 
one recovered another took sick; three of us are lying at present. I had 
no means to procure either medicine or the advice of a doctor. I went 
to the apothecary to ask. him what nourishment I should give them. He 
told me whey and toast, but I had no means of procuring them. In the 
middle of their sickness, when one of them would not eat a pennyworth 
in three days, I could give them toast. But once they could eat any 
thing, they should eat the potatoes, or die there. [ had no whey for 
them but what the neighbours brought us; nota third nor a fourth of 
what they could use, The chief drink I gave them was water and sugar. 
The wife used to sell the eggs to buy the sugar. And when the harvest 
came, I thought our potatoes were not half enough for us, and I knew I 
would want them again when I could not buy them. I used to carry six 
stone of them a mile into town on my back, and sell them for 9d. The 
whole family sick, and all lay in one room; we had no second. 

«« Those that were not yet down lay at one end of the cabin; the sick 
lay in one bed at the other. We had but one blanket and a sheet for the 
whole family. We, cut the blanket in two, and covered the sick with 
one-half, while the healthy lay under the othe:. No part of the family 
had any other bed than straw or rushes. Since harvest we have had 
plenty of straw, but when it was scarce in summer we had no bed but 
the rushes we cut in the fields, and often lay on them the same day we 
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cut them. Though I asked it, I could get no credit for any article I 
wanted, nor for money. The people of my own village had it not to 
' give me; they were too poor themselves. We have had enough of po- 
tatoes since harvest, but during the summer we lived on half diet.’ 
When we asked him how he procured the ‘half diet’ on which his 
family lived, he was evidently reluctant to tell; but one of his neighbours 
who was present, exclaimed, ‘Tell the truth; how decent he 1s; why 
should you be ashamed to tell how they lived ? his wife supported those 
six; she begged for the rest of them.”” Many present were acquainted 
with the particulars of this case as stated.”"—pp. 168, 169. 


«« The Able-bodied out of Work,” form a class from whose history 


the reader arrives at some knowledge of facts whence not a little of 
Irish destitution 1s induced. 


* The nature of this distress, and the manner in which relief is adminis- 
tered by the neighbours, may be understood from Jennings’ story: He 
was married to an industrious woman, a dress-maker, who, he says, could 
earn a shilling a day. When she died, he was reduced to depend, like the 
rest of his class, on his labour and his con-acre; being unable to pay the 
rent of his last year’s con-acre, the crop was seized and auctioned, to satisfy 
the demand; he says, ‘I was left without provisions; if my children 
dropped dead, I would not get a potato for them, as I had not the rent; I 
was left to depend altogether on my chance earnings. If I had three or 
four days’ work one week, I might not have a day the next; I should 
make some shift to keep alive. Often I had a meal one day and had not 
a bit the next, and many of my sort had my story to tell. I never asked 
anything of my neighbours, but they were kind to me of themselves. My 
next door neighbour, on my right or left, would guess and know my dis- 
tress, and make it known to others, and the Lord would inspire them to 
help me. If they thought within themselves that 1 was going to bed fast- 
ing, they would come in and give me a plate of potatoes; they would leave 
it with myself or my children, discreetly, and say nothing about it. I 
have done it in my time for others ; though I am a shabby poor fellow to- 
day, when my wife lived I was decent, and fit td appear before a congre- 

ation. 


«<< T had plenty of potatoes, often a bit of meat, and was able and will- 
ing to help a neighbour.’ ’’—pp. 203, 204. 


Con-acre is ground tilled and otherwise prepared by the land- 
lord for sowing; poor people who cannot afford to be at the ex- 
pense of ploughing and manuring, have of course such a sum to 
pay for the landlord’s part of the work, as puts them to extreme 
disadvantages. Many other distressing cases might here be 
cited. 

** Molowney has known labourers who were unable to redeem their con- 
acre, and were thus left without a stock for the succeeding year, to work 
the ensuing spring with farmers for potatoes, and to eat one part of them 
while they planted the other : he says, ‘ They fast all the summer.’ When 
questioned what he means by ‘ fasting,’ he says, ‘I count it equal to fast- 
ing when a man and his wife and four children had to live on a quart of 


meal or a stone of potatoes for twenty-four hours, and I have known them 
live on that.’ ”’—p. 204. 
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** Molowney says, that in the mountains of this parish, when the pota- 
toes fail them, they bleed tie cattle and eat the boiled blood, sometimes 
mixed with meal, but oftener without it; he has himself known the same 
beast to have been bled three times in one season; they never bleed their 
cattle for this purpose when they can procure any other food; he says, 
‘ The mere labourers would not get a potato on credit; they would gladly 
take credit on any terms if they could get it; they would promise anything 
before they would beg, what some are obliged to do, and to leave their own 
place in shame. ‘They take one journey by night before they begin, that 
they may save the exposure.’ ’’—p. 206. 


Our next extract prepares us for the last class mentioned in this 
volume. 


“The Rev. Mr. Brennan states, ‘It would make your blood run cold 
to hear the tales of woe and misery that are told me in my confessional ; 
that the hardships the poor bear are beyond endurance.’ Here the re- 
verend gentlemen got excited at the recollection of some of these scenes, 
and remarked, ‘ They attribute all the midnight murders and assassi- 
nations in this country to political causes; but, sir, I tell you, and am 
ready to swear, if necessary, that poverty and destitution are at the root. 
One instance, sir, I'll tell you, that of a decent farmer’s wife, her children 
kindly reared, and respectably brought up, driven out of their holding, 
without a roof to put their heads under: some one built them a wretched 
hut by the roadside, which covered them for forty-five nights. Her son, a 
young man, came to me when he heard it, and ina state bordering on dis- 
traction said to me, *‘ What am I told, sir? am I to live and see those 
things?’ Mr. Brennan further states, ‘ that in the month of July many la- 
bourers who were out of employment, were thrown into such a state of des- 
titution, that they became quite reckless, and asked my advice how they 
were to act, saying they could not bear up under such misery, and were 
determined not to submit to it any longer.’ ’’—p. 224. 


Need we now say that the last class alluded to above, embraces 
‘“‘ vagrancy as a mode of relief,” a term that is too often not 
merely synonymous with being houseless and homeless, but with 
recklessness and crime? ‘This chapter is long and weighty, and 
might furnish endless subjects for the contemplation of moralists, 
metaphysicians, and statesmen. 


“ Rev. A. Drought thought, that if a man had constant work at the ordi- 
nary wages, he would be better off than as a beggar, but that, considering 
the chances of employment, his family could support him better by beg- 
ging; that is, by having him at home and going themselves to try for his 
support. 

‘* Some thought this extensive charity prejudicial to morality in this 
way: Able men very seldom beg, but when driven from this exclusively, 
the falling in of leases, the will of the landlord to ‘ clear off’ his estate, or 
some casualty, they then with spade in hand go through the country to 
seek for work, their families going before them to beg; at first they cer- 
tainly do work when they can get it to do, but when shame wears off, and 
they find the almost certainty with which their families can support them 
by beguing, they become idle and do not seek for employment. 

“It has been said that ia some instances beggars hoard money, but it 
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was not known to be the case. They have in general from three to seven 
children, and a greater number of illegitimate vnerneer than the other 
classes,” —p. 346. 

The effects of vagrancy are declared by many witnesses to be, 
the spreading of diseases, the contamination of morals, and the 
mischievous practice of spreading and inventing stories. And yet 
it is a course of life that at first is most hateful to these people. 

‘* Murphy says, ‘ It is the last time with any one; a man that could get 
work would never do it.’ All agree on this point. 

“The following evidence, given by Hagarty, a beggar, is illustrative of 
the habits and feelings of this class generally : he says, ‘1 am nearly fifty 
years old. I have a wife and four children; the eldest is only nine. I 
went to beg last summer; it was the first time. My wife is begging these 
six years; we suffered great distress before she went; I had no employ- 
ment and could not get any. She went out every summer since; she did 
no more than support herself and the children; she brought home nothing. 
In the winter I used to gather twigs, and make little baskets for gathering 
potatoes; I would get 3d. or 4d. a piece for them. The neighbours used 
to give us potatoes in the plentiful season. I was obliged to go out my- 
self last May; we had another young child, and I went to carry it. I| 
would rather stay at homeif I could. We staid out about three months; we 
went to Ross, Drumaleague, Mintervarra, Bantry and other places not far- 
ther off; we used to get enough to eat while we were out; we never 
wanted for lodging; we got it from labourers and poor farmers. We used 
to got about a weight of potatoes, boiled and raw in the day; it was just 
enough to do us; we seldom got more. We made ls. while we were 
out, and we bought some clothes for the child; the children used often get 
a drink of milk from the farmers. In winter we get something from the 
neighbours at home. I would rather stay at home than go out again. = 
would take a pleasure in seeing the people again that were kind to us, but 
I would not go out for that; I would rather a great deal work for 8d.a 
day. I was offered work while I was out, but I could not stop from the 
children ; my wife would not be able to carry them. Few farmers would 
take me in the rags I have, and I could not stand the work myself in the 
winter without better covering. I would be willing to go to America now, 
if any one would take me! or to go into a workhouse, even if I was to be 
separated from my wife and children, if I was sure that they would be well 
off. I pay no rent for the cabin I have; it is built on the corner of an old 
road. I do not keep a pig; I could not buy one. I have no clothes but 
these, (his clothes were literally a heap of rags). I did not go mass in my 
own parish these five years, for want of clothes; I did two or three times 
in strange places.” —pp. 372, 373. 

In short, this volume exhibits such a wide-spread wretchedness, 
and such a formidable system of evils, as not merely to sicken the 
heart, but almost to baffle the ingenuity of lidlanehiinliits who 
may study the renovation of Ireland. We must once more re- 
mark, however, that while the land-owners, the rich, and the ab- 
sentees are generally niggardly of their charity and exertions for 
the redemption of their country, there is amongst the poor, ele- 
ments and feelings which must cheer the commissioners whose 
report ts before us, and present to every benevolent heart the 
ground-work, for final recovery, peace, and happiness. 
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Arr. VIII .— Letters, Conversations, and Recollections of S. T. Celeridge. 
2 vols. 8Svo, London: Edward Moxon. 1826. 


Turs is an extraordinary work. There is much that is strange in 
the Letters, Conversations, and Recollections of Coleridge, as here 
given. He was a strange and wonderful sort of man, and he has 
found an editor, who appears to us not much less singular. We at 
once confess, however, that Coleridge’s genius and excellence have 
not gained upon us, by what is now exhibited of him. There are 
statements, feelings, and opinions, in some of these Letters and 
Conversations, that we wish he had never put it into the power 
of any one to publish. And as to the parts of the work which the 
editor has himself furnished, we shall see that it is a medley of 
many colours. 

In the preface, the editor and author states, that “having for 
more than sixteen years enjoyed a large share of the affectionate 
regards, sympathy, and inmost confidence of the most various] 
gifted and extraordinary man that has appeared in these latter days, 
it has been his melancholy though not unpleasing task to arrange 
the materials here published,” which are dedicated to his children 
in terms not a little peculiar. Who the dedicator is, we are not 
informed ; although we believe there need not be much difficulty 
in identifying him. He continues—‘ Of the no less loving, not 
less to be loved Charles Lamb, having been house-mates, your re- 
collections need not this aid.” It is upon the Letters and Conver- 
sations of Coleridge, however, that he chiefly relies for conveying 
to his children, and all others, some slight image of the mind of 
that “‘ myriad-minded man.” In respect of this preface, we have 
only farther to notice, that after professing to have, in consequence 
of Coleridge’s cherishing and sustaining efforts, arrived at settled 
and definite conclusions upon all matters to which he has hereto- 
fore attached value or interest, the editor uses these words to those 
he addresses—“ You will find, and this it is which I wish to im- 
press upon your minds, that a spirit of pure and intense humanity, 
a spirit of love and kindness, to which nothing is too large, for 
which nothing is too small, will be to you, as it has ever been to 
me, its own ‘ exceeding great reward.’”’ ‘There are some unusual 
demonstrations of this humanity to be found in the succeedin 
pages, as we shall see, on the part even of Coleridge, but much more 
conspicuously on that of his disciple. 

We remark generally of Coleridge’s Letters, that when speaking 
of contemporary authors, he is exceedingly sparing of commenda- 
tion, at the same time that his own works are a ceaseless theme 
of discourse and approval. Nay, on various subjects, he speaks as 
if no one had hitherto thought or written aright ; and were people 
to rely implicitly upon his views, the impression would be pretty 
strongly conveyed, that with him knowledge and wisdom was to de- 
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part. or instance, in his fourth letter, when giving directions to 
the editor as to his future studies, biblical theology i is mentioned 
as the most important of all branches ; that is, “ the philosophy of 
religion, the religion of philosophy.” But he adds, ‘* I would that I 
could refer you to any book in which such a plan of reading had 
been sketched out, in detail or even but generally. Alas! I know of 
none. But most gladly will I make the attempt to supply this de- 
sideratum by conversation, and then by letter.” Coleridge was a 
very peculiar as well as great man; but he seems always to have 
been dreaming of some unattained or unattainable philosophy, 
which he dimly perceived, and then lavished the splendours of his 
imagination and discourse in approaching or hovering round the 
theme, till his auditors were dazzled, mistaking brilliant images 
for ascertained principles. We shou! d say of the editor of these 
Letters and Conversations, to which he generally appends notices, 
recollections, and explanations, that he must have fallen under this 
sort of unfixed and indeterminate tuition when listening to the 
oracular utterances of his venerated friend, if we are to judge from 
these appendages now alluded to; for, more inverted, inconclu- 
sive, and not unfrequently obscure deductions and forms of argu- 
ment never met our eyes. But we must proceed to exhibit exam- 
ples from the contributions of both the authorities which have 
fourtd a place in these volumes. Ccbbett is the first person of 
whom we shall quote Coleridge’s opinion. 








Have you seen Cobbet’s last number? It is the most plausible and the 
best written of any thing I have seen from his pen, and appurently written 
in a less fiendish spirit than the average of his weekly effusions. ‘The 
self-complacency with which he assumes to himself exclusively, truths 
which he can call his own only as a horse-stealer can appropriate a stolen 
horse, by adding mutilation and deformities to robbery, is as artful as it 
is amusing. Still, however, he has given great additional publicity to 
weighty truths, as ex. gr. the hollowness of commercial wealth? and, 
from whatever dirty corner or straw moppet the ventriloquist Truth 
causes ‘her words to proceed, [ not only listen, but must bear witness 
that it is Truth talking. His conclusions, however, are palpably absurd 
—give to an over-peopled island the countless back settlements of Ame- 
rica, and countless balloons to carry thither man and maid, wife and brat, 
beast and baggage—and then we might rationally expect that a general 
crash of trade, manufactures, and credit, might be as a mere summer 
thunderstorm in Great Britain, as he represents it to be in America. 

* One deep, most deep, impression of melancholy, did Cobbett’s letter 
to Lord Liverpool leave on my mind—the conviction that, wretch as he 
is, he is an overmatch in intellect for those, in whose hands Providence, 
in his retributive justice, seems to place the destinies of our country; and 
who yet rise into respectability, when we compare them with their parlia- 
mentary opponents.”—vol i. pp. 20, 21. 

We have not discovered from these Letters and Conversations, 
who the party or individual is, that has ever, in any one depart- 
nent, satisfied Coleridge. We suspect, that not unlike Cobbett 
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himself, no one but himself could appear in the right, and perhaps 
even in that case, it would only have been for a brief period that such 
consistency was to be expected. It seems not a little remarkable, 
however, that the editor of these Letters and Conversations is an 
ardent admirer and advocate of Cobbett, although the disciple of 
the other in all matters to which he has attached value or interest. 

Coleridge’s sincere and truth-loving manner, call it egotism, if 
you will, is conspicuous, nevertheless, on every occasion. One feels 
strongly that he would not disguise his opimions on any consi- 
deration, nor withhold them for fear of the ndicule of others; and 
when he could Jay hold of such a testimony as the following, in his 
favour, it ought not to be doubted that he experienced a great and 
a pure reward for his labours. 


“I was highly gratified to hear, and from such a man too as Mr. John 
Hookham Frere, that a man of rank, and of a highly cultivated mind, who 
had become reluctantly a sceptic, or sumething more, respecting the 
Christian Religion, wholly in consequence of studying Leland, Lardner, 
Watson, Paley, and other defenders of the Gospel on the strength of the 
external evidences—not of Christianity, but of the miracles with which 
its first preaching was accompanied—and of having been taught to 
regard the arguments, and mode of proof adopted in the works above- 
mentioned, as the only rational ones, had read the Friend with great 
attention, and when he came to the passage in which I had explained the 
nature of miracles, their necessary dependance on a credible religion for 
their own credibility, &c., dropped the book (as he himself informed 
Mr. Frere,) and exclaimed, ‘ Thank God! I can still believe in the 
Gospel—l! can yet be a Christian.’ The remark that a miracle, divested 
of all connection with a doctrine, is identical with witchcraft, which in 
all ages has been regarded with instinctive horror by the human mind, 
and the reference to our Lord’s own declarations concerning miracles, 
were among the passages that particularly impressed his mind.”— 
vol i, pp. 25, 26. 


We have a notice appended to this letter, which should not have 
been inserted: it must sound very offensively to every devout 
person. 


‘IT may as well state here that the writer, possessing confessedly great 
and extraordinary powers, has been wholly and entirely misconceived, 
and by none more so than those who fondly deemed him of their belief. 
His belief was so capacious that it contained not only theirs and a hun- 
dred others, but also their opposites, and existed in the equipoise or equi- 
librium. Thus, in speaking as was his wont, of Peter, towards whom he 
felt an especial distaste, he was accustomed to refer to the passage in 
Matthew, ch. xix. ver. 27, where the Janitor asks, ‘ Behold, we have 
forsaken all, and followed thee ; what shall we have therefore?’ and in 
a humorous strain of contemptuous remark, exhibit the selfishness of 
the (in mind) vulgar fisherman who, having left a wretched and preca- 
rious calling, seeks to make of this a merit, and to demand a reward for 
that which could only be a merit, as it did not seek tu obtain any earthly 
reward or advantage. Jt ought to be known that many men in these 
latter days, many even from the especial land of cant and notions used to 
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seek to pick up the crumbs from his mental banquets ; and as these were 
chiefly weak-minded and superstitious men, with afew men of strong heads 
and minim hearts, which latter class are not, however, self-deceived, he 
was led, being then feeble in health, to assent to their conclusions, seeing 
that between minds like theirs and his giant intellect an impassable 
chasm existed; in short, for peace’ sake he humoured them, and for 


sympathy, as he used to say of Cromwell, spoke in the language but not 
in the sense of the canters.”—vol i, pp. 31, 32. 


This especial distate towards Peter, we need not comment upon, 
but the sneering style of the latter portion of the extract, we hope 
is the editor’s, not Coleridge’s. On many occasions we have cause 
to observe a deficiency of that “ spirit of pure and intense huma- 
nity,’ that “ spirit of love and kindness,” boasted of in the pre- 
face. Scotchmen, for instance, are more than once spoken dispa- 
ragingly of as anation. Weare even told that Lamb acknowledged 
with them no} sympathy as a nation or as individuals. Is this the 
way to exalt the memory of that amiable man? But we proceed 
to some of the most extraordinary opinions we have ever met with 
of a literary kind, in reference to the writings of a Scotchman, as 
these are to be found repeated in several of Coleridge’s Letters. 


“ Now I selected Scott for the very reason, that I do hold him fora man 
of very extraordinary powers; and when I say that 1 have read the far 
greater part of his novels twice, and several three times over, with undi- 
minished pleasure and interest; and that, in my reprobation of the Bride 
of Lammermoor (with the exception, however, of the almost Shakspearian 
old witch-wives at the funeral) and of the Ivanhoe, I meant to imply the 
grounds of my admiration of the others, and the permanent nature of the 
interest which they excite. In a word, I am far from thinking that Old 
Mortality or Guy Mannering would have been less admired in the age of 
Sterne, Fielding, and Richardson, than they are in the present times; but 
only that Sterne, &c., would not have had the same immediate popularity 
in the present day as in their own less stimulated and, therefore, less lan- 
guid reading world. 

« Of Sir Walter Scott’s poems I cannot speak so highly, still less of the 
poetry in his poems; though even in these the power of presenting the most 
numerous figures,and figures with the most complex movements, and under 
rapid succession, in true picturesque unsty, attests true and peculiar genius. 
You cannot imagine with how much pain I used, many years ago, to hear 
"s contemptuous assertions respecting Scott; and, if I mis- 
take not, I have yet the fragments of the rough draught of a letter written 
by me so long ago as my first lectures at the London Philosophical Society, 
Fetter Lane, and on the backs of the unused admission tickets. 

“One more remark. My criticism was eonfined to the one point of the 
higher degree of intellectual activity implied in the reading and admiration 
of Fielding, Richardson, and Sterne; in moral, or, if that be too high and in- 
wardly a word, in mannerly manliness of taste the present age and its best 
writers have the decided advantage, and | sincerely trust that Walter Scott’s 
readers would be as little disposed to relish the stupid lechery of the court- 
ship of Widow Wadman, as Scott himself would be capable of presenting 
it. Add, that though I cannot pretend to have found in any of these 
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novels a character that even approaches in genius, in truth of conception. 
or boldness and freshness of execution to Parson Adams, Blifil, Strap, 
Lieutenant Bowling, Mr. Shandy, Uncle Toby and ‘Trim, and Lovelace ; 
and though Scott's fema/e characters will not, even the very best, bear a 
comparison with Miss Byron, Clementina, Emily, in Sir Charles Grandi- 
son ; nor the comic ones with Tabitha Bramble, or with Betty (in Mrs. 
Bennett’s Beggar Girl) ; and though, by the use of the Scotch dialect, by 
Ossianic mock-highland motley-heroic, and by extracts from the printed 
sermons, memoirs, &c., of the fanatic preachers, there is a good deal of false 
effect and stage trick: still the number, of characters so good produced by 
one man, and in so rapid a succession, must ever remain an illustrious phe- 
nomenon in literature, after all the subtractions for those borrowed from 
English and German sources, or compounded by blending two or three of 
the old drama into one—ez. gr. the Caleb in the Bride of Lammermoor. 

“ Walter Scott’s poems and novels (except only the two wretched abor- 
tions, Ivanhoe and the Bride of Ravensmuir, or whatever its name may be) 
supply both instance and solution of the present conditions and compo- 
nents of popularity, viz. to amuse without requiring any effort of thought, 
and without exciting any deep emotion. The age seems sore from excess 
of stimulation, just as, a day or two after a thorough debauch and long 
sustained drinking match, a man feels all over like a bruise. 

‘‘ Walter Scott’s novels are chargeable with the same faults as Bertram, 
et id omne genus, viz. that of ministering to the depraved appetite for excite- 
ment, and, though in a far less degree, creating sympathy for the vicious 
and infamous, solely because the fiend is dartng. Not twenty lines of 
Scott’s poetry will ever reach posterity; it has relation to nothing.”— 
vol. i, pp. 48—51], 148, 149, 193. 

We have not a word to say as to the justice or injustice of these 
criticisms. Every one of our readers can thoroughly judge for 
themselves, whether these do honour to the head or to the heart of 
their propounder. Perhaps some may think with us, that Rebecca 
in Ivanhoe is the most engaging and lofty-minded heroine that 


ever was pictured by poet or romancer. 

Christianity and the holiest names connected with our religion 
are daringly desecrated by the editor, publishing such Conver- 
sations and Notes as the following :— 


‘* No, no; Lamb’s scepticism has not come lightly, nor is he a sceptic. 
The harsh reproof to Godwin for his contemptuous allusion to Christ 
before a well-trained child, proves that he is not a sceptic. His mind, 
never prone to analysis, seems to have been disgusted with the hollow 
pretences, the false reasonings, and absurdities of the rogues and fools 
with which all establishments, and all creeds seeking to become esta- 
blished, abound. I look upon Lamb as one hovering between earth and 
heaven ; neither hoping much nor fearing anything. 

“It is curious that he should retain many usages which he learnt or 
adopted in the fervour of his early religious feelings, now that his faith 
is in a state of suspended animation. Believe me, who know him well, 
that Lamb, say what he will, has more of the essentials of Christianity 
than ninety-nine out of a hundred professing Christians. He has all that 
would still have been Christian had Christ never lived or been made 
manifest upon earth. 
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“It will be interesting to compare Lamb’s estimate of the belief of 
Coleridge—half serious, half sportive—with this defence of Lamb from 
the charge of scepticism. After a visit to Coleridge, during which the 
conversation had taken a religious turn, Leigh Hunt, after having 
walked a little distance, expressed his surprise that such a man as Cole- 
ridge should, when speaking of Christ, always call him our Saviour. 
Lamb, who had been exhilarated by one glass of that goosberry or raisin 
cordial which he has so often anathematised, stammered out, ‘ ne—ne— 
never mind what Coleridge says; he is full of fun.’ ”—vol. i. pp. 86, 87. 


We have before remarked, that it seems Coleridge looked upon 
no party or individual in a perfectly favourable light. For ex- 
ample, he says that ‘‘ men in power, for instance, Lord Castle- 
reagh, are conscious of inferiority, and are yet ashamed to own, 
even to themselves the fact, which is only more evident by their 
neglect of men of letters. So entirely was Mr. Pitt aware of this, 
that he would never allow of any intercourse with literary men of 
eminence, fearing, doubtless, that the charm which spell-bound his 
political adherents would, at least for the time, fail of its effect.” 
Again, ‘* Does Mr. Wilberforce care a farthing for the slaves in 
the West Indies, or if they were all at the devil, so that Ais soul 
were saved?” A most extraordinary blunder was perpetrated by 
Lord Kenyon on a trial, according to the following anecdote, 
which affords Coleridge an opportunity of denouncing two of the 
venerated memories on record. 

“ Lord Kenyon, on the trial of a bookseller, for publishing ‘ Paine’s 
Age of Reason,’ in his charge to the jury, enumerated many celebrated 
men who had been sincere Christians; and, after having enforced the 
example cf Locke and Newton—both of whom were Unitarians, and 
therefore not Christians—proceeded :—‘ Nor, gentlemen, is this belief 
confined to men of comparative seclusion, since men, the greatest and 
most distinguished both as philosophers and as monarchs, have enforced 
this belief, and shown its influence by their conduct. Above all, gen- 
‘tlemen, need [ name to you the Emperor Julian, who was so celebrated 
for the practice of every Christian virtue that he was called Julian the 
Apostle.”—vol i. pp. 99, 100. 


Unmeasured and uncharitable assertions such as these, abound 
in the present volumes. A certain system of doctrines is thus 
stigmatized—* Calvanism, or the belief in election, is not simply 
blasphemy, but superfetation of blasphemy.” But sects or the 
dead are not the only subjects which these Letters and Recollec- 
tions handle. Lord Brougham is an especial theme of the editor’s 
present dislike; at the same time, he appears to have excited the 
distaste of Coleridge. 

“TI recollect meeting Mr. Brougham well. I met him at Mr Sharp’s 
with Mr. Horner. They were then aspirants for political adventures. 
Mr. Horner bore in his conversation and demeanour evidence of that 
straight-forward and generous frankness which characterised him through 
life. You saw, or rather you felt, that you could rely upon Ais integrity. 
His mind was better fitted to reconcile discrepancies than to discover 
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analogies. He had fine, nay, even high, talent rather than genius, Mr. 
Brougham, on the contrary, had an apparent restlessness, a consciousness 
not of superior powers, but of superior activity, a mau whose heart was 
placed in what should have been his head; you were never sure of him 
—you always doubted his sincerity. He was at that time a hanger-on 


upon Lord Holland, Mr. Horner being under the auspices of Lord Lans- 
downe. 


‘* From that time I lost sight of Mr Brougham for some time. When 
we next met, the subject of the parliamentary debates was alluded to, 
previously to which Mr. Brougham had expressed opinions which were 


in unison with my own upon a matter at that time of great public in- 
terest. 


‘TI said ‘I could never rely upon what was given for the future in the 


newspapers, as they had made him say directly the contrary ; I was glad 
to be undeceived.’ 


«Qh, said Brougham, in a tone of voice half confidential and half 
jocular, ‘Oh, it was very true I said so in Parliament, where there is a 
party, but we know better.’ 


“ T said nothing ; but I did not forget ét.”—vol. i, pp. 130, 131. 


The editor, elsewhere, says, among other attempted better 
things, that “it is painful to speak of a man (Brougham) va- 
riously gifted, and possessed unquestionably of great talents ; but it 
is needful to bear in mind, that though men of restless natures 
and irritable temperaments have frequently been the instruments 
of functional improvements, they are totally unsuited to times 
which require organic changes. If this be the case with regard to 
men who are restless from enthusiasm, or whose fermentation 
arises from the crude state of their minds, and respecting whom 
there is yet hope when experience shall have mellowed their con- 
victions, what shall we say of those to whom time brings no im- 
provement—age no mental repose?” Then, after putting his tes- 
timony on record, that a warning may exist for our successors and 
descendants to remember, he adds, “ yet I can never believe but that 
a man so variously gifted, must, at some time or other, have had 
aspirations of a higher and purer nature than should seem pos- 
sible, judging of the turmoil and turbulence of his latter career.” 
Again, when speaking of the Whigs—‘‘ How long will the manly 
and mature intellect of this great mother, this great hive of nations, 
submit to the guidance of /tterateurs and lordlings, who, by virtue 
of pretension and prescription alone, are held to be fit to govern 
nations, though there are few men in the present cabinet to whom 
a merchant would intrust a ship, a farmer employ as a bailiff, or a 
draper engage as an assistant, even were their services-offered gra- 
tuitously.” How severe! Nay, we are elsewhere informed by this 
same editor of Coleridge’s Letters and Conversations, that he 
availed himself of an opportunity, as one of a deputation to wait 
upon certain members of the present administration, that he might 
compare their looks and bearing with their conduct, and he found 
his preconceived opinions completely verified by the visages and 
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manner of these said Jitterateurs and lordlings. Weinfer, there- 
fore, that Mr. Coleridge’s disciple. should be avoided by all vil- 
lains, for he can at once know the heart from the index on the face. 
But to leave off trifling. Pretty early in the work, he states that 
he has thought it his duty to publish some specific allusions and 
charges made by Mr. Coleridge, excusing his conduct thus—** No 
admiration or reverence for the great living, being for a moment to 
be placed against the higher duty to the greater, or perhaps, I 
should say, the more greatly various dead.” So then the feelings 
of the living deserve less consideration than the memory of the 
dead ; a doctrine extremely befitting him who professes a “ pure and 
intense humanity, a spirit of love and kindness, to which nothing 
is too large, for which nothing is too small,” which has been to 
him, its own “ exceeding great reward.” 

Coleridge’s name, we are persuaded, will not gather renown from 
the Letters and Conversations here published, by one who renders 
what is in itself uncharitable and injurious, generally doubly so, by 
his own attempts at bitterness and disparagement. But yet 
many of these letters are striking, and some of them extremely 
beautiful as well as powerful. We shall cite some portions of a 
letter that enters pretty fully into the poet’s feelings, purposes, and 
employments, and which seems peculiarly important and affect- 
ing. 
¥ | “« January, 1821. 

“* My dear young Friend, 

‘The only impression left by you on my mind is an increased desire 
to see you again, and at shorter intervals. Were you my son by nature, 
I could not hold you dearer, or more earnestly desire to retain you the 
adopted of whatever within me will remain, when the dross and alloy of 
infirmity shall have been purged away. I feel the most entire confidence 
that no prosperous change in my outward circumstances would add to your 
fasth in the sincerity of this assurance ; still, however, the average of nen 
being what it is, and it being neither possible nor desirable to be fully con- 
scious in our understanding of the habits of thinking and judging in the 
world around us, and yet to be wholly impassive and unaffected by them in 
our feelings, it would endear and give a new value to an honourable com- 
petence, that I should be able to evince the true nature and degree of my 
esteem and attachment beyond the suspicion even of the sordid, and sepa- 
rate from all that is accidental or adventitious. but yet the friendship I 
feel for you is so genial a warmth, and blends so undistinguishably with my 
affections, is so perfectly one of the family in the household of love, that I 
would not be otherwise than obliged to you: and God is my witness, that 
my wish for an easier and less embarrassed lot is chiefly (1 think I might 
have said exclustvely ) grounded on the deep conviction, that exposed to a 
less bleak aspect I should bring forth flowers and fruits both more abun- 
dant and more worthy of the unexampled kindness of your faith in me,” 
vol. i. pp. 145, 146. 

We must here observe that almost every one of these letters com- 
mences with a long and verbose expression of friendship and love 
towards the editor, that becomes tiresome, and is something too 
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much for sober?judgment. Surely Coleridge could only regard one 
man on earth with such superlative affection. The editor could 
have no equal, no second in his love. And yet, if we are not mis- 
taken, the philosophic poet was in the habit of bestowing similar 
terms of jlove upon other correspondents. We deny not his sin- 
cerity in each case, but to our thinking, instead of intimating a 
manly and pleasant friendship and confidence, it would in the case 
of most persons be construed as a complimentary or flattering 
habit. Still we believe, that as Coleridge always felt strongly, he 
only gave utterance to the fulness of his heart by such exordiums 
to his epistles, although that which was so common-place, ought 
not to have over-exalted the complacency of those so addressed, 
and {who knew his peculiarities. -In the same letter he proceeds 


thus— 


‘It was my purpose to open myself out to you in detail. My health, I 
have reason to believe, is so intimately connected with the state of my spi- 
rits, and these again so dependent on my thoughts, prospective and retro- 
spective, that I should not doubt the being favoured with a sufficiency for 
my noblest undertaking, had I the ease of heart requisite for the necessary 
abstraction of the thoughts, and such a reprieve from the goading of the 
immediate exigencies as might make tranquillity possible. But, alas! I 
know by experience (and the knowledge is not the less because the regret 
is not unmixed with self-blame, and the consciousness of want of exer- 
tion and fortitude), that my health will continue to decline, as long as the 
pain from reviewing the barrenness of the past is great in an inverse pro- 
portion to any rational anticipations of the future. As I now am, however, 
from five to six hours devoted to actual writing and composition in the 
day is the utmost that my strength, not to speak of my nervous system, 
‘will permit; and the invasions on this portion of my time from applica- 
tions, often of the most senseless kinc, are such and so many as to be al- 
most as ludicrous even to myself as they are vexatious. In less than a 
week I have not seldom received half-a-dozen packets or parcels, of works 
printed or manuscript, urgently requesting my candid judgment, or my 
correcting hand. Add to these, letters from lords and ladies, urging me to 
write reviews or puffs of heaven-born geniuses, whose whole merits consist 
in being ploughmen or shoemakers. Ditto from actors; entreaties for 
money, or recommendations to publishers, from ushers out of place, &c., 
&c.; and to me, who have neither interest, influence, nor money, and 
what is still more dpropos can neither bring myself to tell smooth false- 
hoods nor harsh truths, and, in the struggle, too often do both in the an- 


xiety to do neither.” —vol. i, pp. 149—151. 


He enumerates the several works he has in hand, and then adds 
—‘* To the completion of these four works, I have literally nothing 
more to do than to transcribe; but, as I before hinted, from so 
many scraps and sybilline leaves, including margins of books and 
blank pages, that, unfortunately, I must be my own scribe, and not 
done by myself, they will be all but lost ; or perhaps (as has been 
too often the case already) furnish feathers for the caps of others ; 
some for this purpose, and some to plume the arrows of detraction, 
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to be let fly against the luckless bird from whom they had been 
plucked or moulted.” He then refers to what he calls his great 
work, to the preparation of which more than twenty years of his 
life have been devoted, and on which his hopes of extensive and 
permanent utility and of the noblest fame mainly rest. 


“ Of this work, something more than a volume has been dictated by me 
so_asfto exist fit for the press,to my friend and enlightened pupil, Mr 
Green ; and more than as much again would have been evolved and deli- 
vered to paper, but that, for the last six or eight months, I have been com- 
pelled to break off our weekly meeting, from the necessity of writing (alas ! 
alas ! of attempting to write) for purposes, and on the subjects of the passing 
day.—Of my poetic works, I would fain finish the Christabel. Alas! for 
the proud time when I planned, when I had present to my mind, the mate- 
rials, as well as the scheme, of the Hymns entitled Spirit, Sun, Earth, Air, - 
Water, Fire, and Man; and the Epic Poem on—what still appears to me 
the one only fit subject remaining for an Epic Poem—Jerusalem besieged 
and destroyed by Titus. 

“ And here comes my dear friend; here comes my sorrow and my 
weakness, my grievance and my confession. Anxious to perform the 
duties of the day arising out of the wants of the day, these wants, too, 
presenting themselves in the most painful cf all forms—that of a debt 
owing to those who will not exact it, and vet need its payment, and 
the delay, the long (not live-long but death-long) behind-hand of my 
accounts to friends, whose utmost care and frugality on the one side, 
and industry on the other, the wife’s management and the husband’s 
assiduity are put in requisition to make both ends meet, I am at once 
forbidden to attempt, and too perplexed earnestly to pursue, the ac- 
complishment of the works worthy of me, those 1 mean above enume- 
rated,—even if, savagely as I have been injured by one of the two influ- 
ensive Reviews, and with more effective enmity undermined by thie utter 
silence or occasional detractive compliments of the other, I had the 
probable chance of disposing of them to the booksellers, so as even to li- 
quidate my mere boarding accounts during the time expended in the tran- 
scription, arrangement, and proof correction. And yet, on the other hand, 
my heart and mind are for ever recurring tothem. Yes, my conscience 
forces me to plead guilty. I have only by fits and starts even prayed. I 
have not prevailed on myself to pray to God in sincerity and entireness for 
the fortitude that might enable me to resign myself to the abandonment of 
all my life’s best hopes, to say boldly to myself,—‘ Gifted with powers 
confessedly above mediocrity, aided by an education, of which, no less from 
almost unexampled hardships and sufferings than from manifold and pecu- 
liar advantages, I have never yet found a parallel, I have devoted myself 
to a life of unintermitted reading, thinking, meditating, and observing. I 
have not only sacrificed all worldly prospects of wealth and advancement, 
but have in my inmost soul stood aloof fyom temporary reputation. In 
consequence of these toils and this self-dedication, I possess a calm and 
clear consciousness, that in many and most important departments of truth 
and beauty I have outstrode my contemporaries, those at least of highest 
name; that the number of my printed works bear witness that I have not 
been idle, and the seldom acknowledged, but strictly proveable, effects of 
my labours appropriated to the immediate welfare of my age in'the Morn- 
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ing Post before and during the peace of Amiens, in the Courier afterwards, 
and inthe series and various subjects of my lectures at Bristol and atthe Royal 
and Surrey Institutions, in Fetter-lane, at Willis’s Rooms, and at the Crown 
and Anchor (add to which the unlimited freedom of my communications in 
colloquial life), may surely be allowed as evidence that I have not been use- 
less in my generation. But from circumstances, the main portion of my har- 
vest is still on the ground, ripe indeed, and only waiting, a few for the sickle, 
but a large part only for the sheaving, and carting, and housing, but from 
all this I must turn away, must let them rot as they lie, and be as though 
they never had been, for I must go and gather blackberries and earth-nuts, 
or pick mushrooms and gild gold apples for the palates and faucies of 
chance customers. I must abrogate the name of philosopher and poet, and 
scribble as fast I can, and with as little thought as I can, for Blackwood’s 
Magazine, or, as I have been employed for the last days, in writing MS. 
sermons for lazy clergymen, who stipulate that the composition must not 
be more than respectable, for fear they should be desired to publish the 
visitation sermon! This I have not yet had courage todo. My soul 
sickens and my heart sinks ; and thus, oscillating between both, I do nei- 
ther, neither as it ought to be done, or to any profitable end. If I were to 
detail only the various, I might say capricious, interruptions that have pre- 
vented the finishing of this very scrawl, begun on the very day I received 
your last kind letter, you would need no other illustrations.”—'pp. 156— 
160. 


Coleridge was always looking forward to the completion of 
certain great works, in which his entire system of philosophy was 
to be laid open, and which was, as he hoped, to produce an entire 
revolution of all that has been called metaphysics in England and 
France, since the era of what he designated the mechanical system, at 
the restoration of our second Charles; and with this, a change 
in the present fashionable views, not only of religion, morals, and 
politics, but even of the modern physics and physiology. He thus 
farther proceeds— 


‘“* Now I see hut one possible plan of rescuing my permanent utility. 
It is briefly this and plainly. For what we struggle with inwardly, we 
find at least easiest to bo/t out, namely—that of engaging from the circle 
of those who think respectfuliy and hope highly of my powers and attain- 
ments a yearly sum, for three or four years, adequate to my actual sup- 
port, with such comforts and decencies of appearance as my health and 
habits have made necessaries, so that my mind may be unanxious as far 
as the present time is concerned ; that thus I should stand both enabled 
and pledged tu begin with some one work of these above mentioned, and 
for two-thirds of my whole time to devote myself to this exclusively till 
finished, te take the chance of its success by the best mode of publication 
that would involve me in no risk, then to proceed with the next, and so 
on till the works above mentioned as already in full material existence 
should be reduced into formal and actual being ; while in the remaining 
third of my time I might go on maturing and completing my great work, 
and (for if but easy in mind I have no doubt either of the re-awakening 
power or of the kindling inclination), and my Christabel, and what else 
the happizr hour might inspire—and without inspiration a barrel-organ 
may be played right deftly ; but 
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‘ All otherwise the state of poet stands; 
For lordly want is such a tyrant fell, 
That where he rules all power he doth expel. 
The vaunted verse a vacant head demands, 
Ne wont with crabbed Care the muses dwell: 
Unwisely weaves who takes two webs in HAND!’ 

“ Now Mr. Green has offered to contribute from 30/. to 40/. yearly, 
for three or four years; my young friend and pupil, the son of one of 
my dearest old friends, 50/.; and 1 think that from 10/. to 202. I could 
rely upon from another. ‘The sum required would be about 200/., to be 
repaid, of course, should the disposal or sale, and as far as the disposal 
and sale of my writings produced the means.’’—pp. 161, 162. 


The labours, the anxieties, and difficulties of this pure-minded 
man are thus touchingly stated ; but the results and circumstances 
connected with the issue of his plans, are not particularly laid 
before us’; the anticipated Life, that should be nearly ready for pub- 
lication, will, we hope, render the information much more clear. 
The following anecdote, with its accompanying note, has reference 
to the poet’s pecuniary circumstances, but assuredly is not likely 
to gain for the author the tenderness of the two individuals particu- 
larly ee: Truth-loving and prudence are not always asso- 
ciated. 

‘¢ Wordsworth one day said to me, when I had been speaking of Cole- 
ridge, praising him in my way, ‘ Yes, the Coleridges are a clever family.’ 
I replied, ‘ I know one that is.’ 

«© My amiable and kind-hearted friend said here less than the truth, at 
least as I understand it. Cleverness was not at all a characteristic of 
Coleridge, whilst it happily suits those to whom Wordsworth alluded, 
who are or have been clever enough to appropriate their uncle’s great 
reputation to their own advancement, and then to allow him to need 
assistance from strangers. No one who knows the character or calibre 
of mind, whether of the Bishop or the Judge, can doubt, ceteris paribus, 
that the one would still have been a curate and the other a barrister, with 
but little practice, had they borne the name of Smith—had they wanted 
the passport of Ais name. It is not always wise to scan too deeply the 
source of human actions, but I am irresistibly led to the conclusion, that 
a sort of half-consciousness of ‘ that same’ entered into this almost (in 
one sense more than) parricidal neglect. J blame them not. I but nar- 
rate this as a curious and painful instance how fearfully we are made; 


how often we prefer our self-will (so termed,) nay, even the most sordid 
injustice, to our duties.” —pp. 225, 226. 


What did Coleridge think of the Scotch? The editor’s recollec- 
tions, giving the following opinion, ‘ Spoke of the cold and cal- 
culating character of the Scotch ; agreed that they were in this the 
same drunk or sober ; their heads seemed always so full that the 
could not hold more ; adding, ‘ we value the Scotch without how- 
ever liking them ; and we like the Irish, without, however over- 
valuing them.’ Instanced Dr. Stoddart as having most of the un- 
amiable traits of the Scotch character, without the personally useful 
ones—doing dirty work for little pay.” This is not the way that 
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Walter Scott would have spoken either of the English or the Irish. 
With all the boasted love of mankind set up for the honour of Cole- 
ridge, the northern bard was his superior in manly sympathies. 

Now come nuts for O’Connell to crack, at a certain baronet’s 
expense. : 

“* On one occasion Godwin took me to Purley, where we met Sir Francis 
Burdett. Altogether, during the whole day, 

‘ The feast of reason and the flow of soul’ 
was without drawback. It was indeed an Attic Feast. 

««« T was pressed to go again. I went: but how changed! No Jonger 
did I see gentlemen or scholars, I only saw drunkards, who to obscenity; 
scurrility, and malignity, added every species of grossness and impurity. 
I had been in the company of sceptics, of Pyrrhonists, but never before had 
I seen wickedness exhibited so completely without disguise, and in all its 
naked deformity. 

“« « The only emulation was, which could utter the most senseless, the 
most horrid impurities, uttered in all the uproarious mirth and recklessness 
of lost souls. I became sick; I left the room and got into a hackney 
coach, which happened to be at the door. I was followed by Sir Francis 
Burdett, who earnestly entreated me to visit him at Wimbledon. I made 
no promise, nor did I ever go, and I now blame myself that pelitical predi- 
lections should have hindered me from visiting him, as it is possible I 
might have assisted, if not to reclaim, to recal at least the truant energies 
of one who, in spite of my disgust at the orgies in which he participated, 
so respectfully entreated me.”—vol. ii, pp. 78, 74. A 

The following concerns the good name of an amiable man and 
first-rate critic. 

‘«« Clarkson (the moral steam engine, or Giant with one idea) had 
recently published his book, and being in a very irritable state of mind, 
his wife expressed great fears of the effect of any severe review in the then 
state of his feelings. I wrote to Jeffrey, and expressed to him my opinion 
of the cruelty of any censure being passed upon the work as a composition. 
In return I had a very polite letter, expressing a wish that I should review 
it. I did so: but when the Review was published, in the place of some 
just eulogiums due to Mr. Pitt, and which I stated were upon the best au- 
thority (in fact, they were from Tom Clarkson himself), was. substituted 
some abuse and detraction. Yet Clarkson expressed himself gratified and 
satisfied with the effect of the review, and would not allow me to expose 
the transaction. Again, Jeffrey had said to me that it was hopeless to 
persuade men to prefer Hooker and Jeremy Taylor to Johnson and Gib- 
bon. I wrote him two letters, or two sheets, detailing, at great length, 
my opinions. This he never acknowledged; but in an early number of 
the Review he inserted the whole of my communication in an article of 
the Review, and added at the conclusion words to this effeet: ‘ We have 
been anxious to be clear on this subject, as much has been..said on this 
matter by men who evidently do not understand it.. Such are Words- 
worth, Southey, Coleridge, and Miss Baillie.’ ”’—vol. ii, pp. 112—114. 

Coleridge was capable of uttering stinging words. | 

“© An American, by his boasting of the superiority of the Americans 
generally, but more especially in their language, once provoked me to tell 
him that ‘on that head the least said the better, as the Amé@ricans pre- 
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sented the extraordinary anomaly of a people without a language. That 
they had mistaken the English language for baggage (which is called 
plunder in America), and had stolen it.? Speaking of America, it is I 
believe a fact verified beyond doubt, that, some years ago it was impossible 
to obtain a copy of the Newgate Calendar, as they had all been bought 
up by the Americans, whether to suppress this blazon of their forefathers, 
or to assist in their genealogical researches I could never learn satisfac- 
torily.’ ”—vol. ii, p. 139. 

Nicknames were hardly worthy of Coleridge’s talents and nature. 
Let it be remembered that such recollections as the following, ga- 
thered from mixed conversation, and afterwards drawn up in Bos- 
well-style, by the editor, are extremely liable to partake of the re- 
corder’s own feelings and modes of speech. 


“*] fear that the Revolutionary Spirit which was rebuked by Burke, 
and derided by Canning, though driven from high places, is not the less 
active amongst the people. ‘This was my opinion in 1817, and it is still 
more sO now, when the resumption of cash payments has revolutionised 
our monetary system, and with it has caused the most fearful devastation 
in the fortunes and general condition of the agriculturists—both labourers 
and proprietors. If what is charged against Goody Peel, or Peel the 
Candid, be true, the epithet ‘ genteelly vulgar’ is a term of approval to 
what I should be inclined to apply to him. ‘To improve his fortune or his 
prospects by fair means is not denied to Mr. Peel; but to recommend a 
measure of very doubtful, nay, dangerous poliey, merely because it would 
double his own wealth, when earnestly exhorted by his father against its 
fearful consequences, is what I dare not believe of Peel (and of him you 
know I think very meanly), even though charged with it openly, and to 
my knowledge never denied. The miserable policy of men like Peel will 
have its reaction during this generation ; for them, the problem will be 
solved, that half is greater than the whole; certainly better for them. The 
danger does not appear now, nay, at the hour of its arrival, I do not think 
it will appear, to be from within (and I incline to believe that its mani- 
festation must be from without) ; but who can doubt that, if all were right 
at home, We, this People of EnGtanp, could have any thing really to fear 
from abroad ?”’—vol. ii, pp. 230, 231. 

Weconfess that the editor’s discretion and talents do not appear, 
from what these volumes contain, to be eminent. He says his de- 
termination has been, to let his dear departed friend be known in 
all his strength and all his weakness, in as far as these Letters and 
Recollections convey any clear ideas of either. But has he not ex- 
hibited the latter rather than the former feature? Coleridge was 
the victim of severe and protracted indisposition, which offers many 
apologies for what he may have unadvisedly or unjustly uttered, 
but none for the editor’s making a public use of indiscretions of 
speech or pen under such circumstances. Altogether, the para- 
doxes, the mystifications, the personalities, and the exaggerated 
ideas that prevail throughout these pages, said to be uttered by 
Coleridge, and upholden in most cases by the editor, render the 
work of very questionable merit and value. That our readers may 
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have a fair sample of the latter’s genius and skill, we quote at 
considerable length certain concluding remarks which he addresses 
to his children—* to Elizabeth and Robin, the fairy prattler, and 
still meek boy of the letters.” 


‘**T have now done. I have placed before you memorials of one of the 
Greatest and Best Men of this age; in great and varied attainments, in 
the power of placing scattered Truths in harmonious combination, and of 
illustrating them out of the Stores of a vast Intellect, by far the most Won- 
derful Man of his Time. 

‘‘ In these Letters you are admitted, as it were, into the Inner shine; you 
hear him commune with his own Soul. I indulge the hope that these 
volumes may not be without their response from the minds of those who 
yet, in early youth seek earnestly, nay anxiously, for Trath; that Truth 
the test of which is Consistency—the Harmony of the whole with the 
Parts, and of each Part with the Whole. The human face divine is 
blurred and transfigured by being made the impress of the Mean and the 
Selfish ; not unfrequently the most intensely selfish, when falsely held to 
be most beneficent or benevolent. 

‘* Read the Faces of all you meet in your next half hour’s walk. How 
many are there, the expression of which satisfies you, that they are happy 
or possess the conditions of well Being? And why is this? Is it not 
chiefly from the minds of all men having been trained to be unjust, to 
seek to become possessed of the labour of others without giving an equiva- 
lent, and being made to consider the greater or less extent to which each 
can carry this practice, as the test of their respective talent. It is this 
mental robbery, this desire to possess without deserving; of wishing the 
end and overleaping the means, which is now soon to find its retribution. 
Look at those beautiful women, beautiful, though, as you plainly see, rest- 
less and disquieted. And why restless or disquieted? Have they net 
Food, Shelter, and Clothing? Yes, these they possess in abundance and 
variety ; in an abundance and variety far beyond the reasonable (I had al- 
most said the unreasonable) needs of Human Beings. But they are dis- 
quieted because, slaves as they are to the External, the Adventitious, and 
the Unnecessary, they require yet more of that of which they have alread 
too much, just in the sense that the too much of Drink or of Food to-day, 
leads to the too much of to-morrow. What would be said of a society or 
a people of whom it was believed—known, that those were held in highest 
honour who exacted and destroyed the greatest amount of labour? And 
yet is not this our case? Would not a man at the present time, who pur- 
chased a suit of clothes every day, which he destroyed at night, be held as 
a sort of Divinity by those who uphold the present application, or misappli- 
cation, of labour? And yet this very people, or rather their self-constituted 
instructors, who hold, the greater the destruction the greater the benefit, 
shrink from the more rational proposition of Lord Castlereagh, of employ- 
ing the ‘ surplus population! in digging holes one day and filling them up 
the next’ as an absurdity. The true principle—at least that which ap- 
pears to me such—is founded in eternal justice, as far as those words have 
any definite meaning: it is, that no man shall receive more than he gives; 
that no man shall have rizhts (the very term being its best confutation) 
which do not belong to all; such Rights invariably becoming Wrongs alike 
to those for whose advantage they are exercised, and those at whose ex- 
pense they are purchased.” —vol. ii, pp. 236—239. 
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Art. IX.—The History of the United States of North America, from 
the Plantation of the British Colonies till their Revolt and Declaration 


of Independence. By James Graname, Esq. 4 vols. London: 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 


Ir is quite unnecessary that, in our review of a large work, tracing 
the current of events in a great country for a period extending to 
between two and three centuries, we should either go minutely into 
the detail of any one branch of the performance, or accompany the 
author by a cursory outline. In all such works as the present, 
care, fidelity, and zeal in collecting the fullest information that 
exists onjthe particular subject in hand, and a dexterous and impar- 
tial judgment in disposing of the materials so abundantly collected, 
must chiefly characterize the grave historian’s labour, if he writes 
for posterity, or the thinking portion of his contemporaries. Joined 
to these higher qualifications, a perspicuous, simple, and dignified 
style of narrative is required, becoming the importance that must 
ever be attached to the condition and welfare of a nation, and such 
disquisitions as treat of complicated motives and actions, so as to 
afford light to the study of human nature in all time to come. 
We can easily discern, with respect to the present work, that the 
. most diligent care and eager labour has been bestowed upon it—that 
_ though Mr. Grahame be an ardent admirer of the American people, 
‘hus search after the whole truth has been conducted with a religious 
Sense of the duty incumbent on him as a writer for posterity—and 
that his style is remarkably perspicuous, or if at any time heavy 
and prolix, the cause has been his anxiety to give the truth so fully 
as that it must be at once apprehended, or the grounds and course 
of hig reasoning, whether right or wrong in his conclusions, clearly 
seen. Perhaps, indeed, the chief fault to be found with the per- 
formance as a whole, is the apparent labour which it has cost; 
whereas more regardless and spirited writers would have sacrificed 
the interests of fidelity to those of effect. We leave our readers to 
say which is the more worthy of praise, or the likeliest to be held 
in lasting repute. 

Mr. Grahame is unusually explicit and candid in his account of 
the progress, the purpose, and the success of his labours. In 1827, 
he published a work in two volumes, entitled, ‘ The History of the 
Rise and Progress of the United States of North America, till the 
British Revolution mn 1688.” The first and second volumes of the 
present publication may be considered as a second edition of that 
work, greatly altered and amended. The third and fourth volumes 
are new, and continue the history of the older American States, 
and also embrace the rise and progress of those which were subse- 
quently founded, till the revolt of the united provinces from the 
dominion of Britain, and their assumption of national independence. 
ie confesses that his first publication has had such scanty success, 
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as forcibly to impress him with the expediency of improving the 
execution of what is now before us, rather than extending the range 
of his historical design to the late period when the establishment 
and consolidation of the republic was completed. The war of inde- 
pendence he has therefore not overtaken, but strengthened his 
claims, rather than multiplied his demands on public attention. 
All this is communicated by Mr. Grahame, and must be consi- 
dered very plain dealing—but we hope not to the unpopularity of 
the present work, which, while he declares it to be “ the fruit of 
more than eleven years of intense meditation, eager research, of in- 
dustrious composition, and solicitous revisal,” proves itself no way 
inadequate to such labour and anxiety. At the present day, when 
cheap and hastily concocted duodecimos are so much in vogue, a 
standard and voluminous historical work runs a bad chance with 
the common mass of readers ; but still there are surely enough of 
more profound and inquisitive students in the country to afford due 
encouragement to such an author as Mr. Grahame. At all events, 
his work should be in every considerable private library, for it con- 
tains not onlya solid and lucid continuous history of the North Ame- 
rican United States, but founds many of its statements, as we learn 
from the author, on documents which in the public libraries of this 
country, and to mere English readers, access is not to be obtained. 
The following particulars on this point are interesting, and not 
generally known, we believe. 

** In the collection of materials for the composition of this Work, I have 
been obliged to incur a degree of toil and expense, which, in my original 
contemplation of the task, I was very far from anticipating. Considering 
the connection that so long subsisted between Great Britain and the Ameri- 
can States, the information concerning the early condition and progress of 
many of these communities, which the public libraries of Britain are capa- 
ble of supplying, is amazingly scanty. Many valuable works illustrative 
of the history and statistics, both of particular States and of the whole 
North American commonwealth, are wholly unknown in the British libra- 
ries: a defect the more discreditable, as these works have long enjoyed a 
high repute at the seats of learning on the continent of Europe; and as the 
greater part of them might be procured without difficulty in London or 
from America. 

‘«« After borrowing all the materials that I could so procure, and purchas- 
ing as many more as I could find in Britain or obtain from America, my 
collection proved still so defective in many respects, that in the hope of 
enlarging it, and in compliance with the advice of my friend Sir William 
Hamilton, (of whose counsel and assistance I can better feel the obligation 
than express the value) I undertook a journey in the year 1825, from Edin- 
burgh, where I was then residing, to Gottingen: and in the library of this 
place, as I had been taught to expect, I found a richer treasury of North 
American literature, than any, or indeed, all of the libraries of Britain 
could at that time supply. From the resources of the Gottingen library, 
and the liberality with which its administrators have always been willing 
to render it subservient to the purposes of literary inquiry, I derived great 
advantage and assistance. I am indebted also to the private collections of 
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various individuals in England and France, for the perusal of some very 
rare and not less valuable and interesting works, illustrative of the subject 
of my labours. ‘To particularize all the persons who have thus or other- 
wise assisted my exertions, and enriched my stock of materials, would 
weary rather than interest the reader,—whom it less imports to know what 
opportunities I have had, than what use I have made of them. Yet I must 
be indulged in one grateful allusion to the advantage I have enjoyed in the 
communications which I have had the honour of receiving from that illus- 
friend of America and of human nature, the late General La Fayette.” — 
vol. i, pp. X, Xi. 7 

Anxious as we are to call the attention of the public to such a 
meritorious and carefully laboured work as the present, we shall 
cite a few passages from it, by which the minute research and 
general flow of the author’s sentiments and style may be judged of. 
First of all we go back to 1640, to mark some of the peculiarities 
of jurisprudence and social manners as they then prevailed in the 
various communities of New England. 

‘« By a fundamental law of Massachusetts it was enacted, ‘ that all 
strangers professing the christian religion, who shall flee to this country 
from the tyranny of their persecutors, shall be succoured at the public 
charge till some provision can be made for them.’ Jesuits and other Ro- 
mish priests, however, were subjected to banishment, and in case of their 
return, to death. This cruel ordinance was afterwards extended to the 
quakers ; and all persons were forbidden, under the severest penalties, to 
import any of ‘ that cursed sect,’ or of their writings, into the colony. By 
what proceedings the quakers of that age provoked so much aversion, and 
such rigorous treatment, we shall have an opportunity of considering here- 
after. These persecuting edicts had no place in Rhode Island, where no- 
body was exposed to active molestation for religious opinions, and ali pro- 
fessors of christianity, except Roman catholics, were admitted to the full 
rights of citizenship. All persons were forbidden to run, or even walk, 
‘ except reverently to and from church’ on Sunday, or to profane the day 
by sweeping their houses, cooking their victuals, or shaving their beards. 
Mothers were even commanded not to kiss their children on that sacred 
day. The usual punishments of great crimes were disfranchisement, ba- 
nishment, and temporary servitude: but perpetual slavery was not per- 
mitted to be inflicted upon any persons except captives lawfully taken in 
the wars: and these were to be treated with the gentleness of christian 
manners, and to be entitled to all the mitigations of their lot enjoined by 
the law of Moses. Disclaiming all but defensive war, the colonists con- 
sidered themselves entitled and constrained in self-defence to deprive their 
assailants of a liberty which they had abused and rendered inconsistent with 
the safety of their neighbours. The practice, notwithstanding, was im- 
politic—to say no worse—and served to pave the way, at a later period, 
tor the introduction of negro slavery into New England.”—vol.1, pp. 257, 
258. 

Very many other practices in vogue in the present state of Eu- 
ropean and American society, which, though bad, are regarded with 
indifference, or it may be, some others of them with approval, were 

rohibited under severe punishments. [or example, all gaming was 
prohibited ; cards and dice, as also assemblies for dancing, were 
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proscribed. Kissing a woman in the street, says our author, even 
in the way of honest salute, was punished by flogging. Mr. 
Grahame adds, that this was not, however, considered an infamous 
punishment by the people of Massachusets ; and that even so late 
as the middle of the eighteenth century, there were instances of per- 
sons who after undergoing its severity, have associated with the 
most respectable circles of society in Boston. Gin palaces would 
not then and there have been licensed. 


‘“‘ The economy of inns was regulated with a strictness which deserves to 
be noted as explanatory of a circumstance that has frequently excited the 
surprise of European travellers in America. The intemperance and im- 
morality to which these places are so often made subservient, was punished 
with the utmost rigour; and all innkeepers were required, under the se- 
verest penalties, to restrain the excesses of their guests, or to acquaint the 
magistrate with their perpetration. To secure a stricter execution of this 
law, it was judged expedient that innkeepers should be divested of the 
temptation that poverty presents to its infraction, and enjoy such personal 
consideration as would facilitate the exercise of their difficult duty; and, 
accordingly, none were permitted to follow this calling but persons of ap- 
proved character and competent estate. One of the consequences of this 
policy has been, that an employment very little respected in other coun- 
tries, has ever been creditable in the highest degree in New England, and 
not unfrequently embraced by men who have retired from the most honour- 
able stations in the civil or military service of the state. 

“ Persons wearing apparel which the grand jury should account unsuita- 
ble to their estate, were to be admonished in the first instance, and if con- 
tumacious, fined. A fine was imposed on every woman cutting her hair 
like a man’s, or suffering it to hang loosely upon her face. Idleness, lying, 
swearing, and drunkenness, were subjected to various penalties and marks 
of disgrace. ‘That these laws were not permitted to be a dead letter, ap- 
pears from the following extracts from the earliest records of the court of 
Massachusetts. ‘ John Wedgewood, for being in company with drunk- 
ards, to be set in the stocks. Catharine, the wife of Richard Cornish, was 
found suspicious of incontinency, and seriously admonished to take heed. 
Thomas Petit, for suspicion of slander, idleness, and stubbornness, is sen- 
tenced to be severely whipped. Captain Lovel admonished to take heed of 
light carriage. Josias Plaistowe, for stealing four baskets of corn from the 
Indians, is ordered to return them eight baskets, to be fined five pounds, 
and hereafter to be called by the name of Josias, and not Mr., as formerly 
he used to be.—Hutchinson. Few obtained the title of Mr. in the colony: 
still fewer that of Esquire. Goodman and goodwife were the common ap- 
pellations, It was by merit and services, rather than wealth, that the 
distinctive appellations were gained.—Jbid. The strictness and scrupu- 
losity of manners affected by many of the inhabitants exceeded the stand- 
ard of the laws: and associations appear to have been formed for suppress- 
ing the drinking of healths, and the wearing of Jong hair and of periwigs. 
—Ibid. In some instances, the purposes of these associations were after- 
wards sanctioned and enforced by the laws. ‘They thought the magis- 
trates, being God’s ministers, were bound to punish all offences in their 
courts in the same proportion as the supreme Judge would punish them in 
the courts of heaven.’—Jhid. This notion frequently involved the magis~ 
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trates in most absurd and indecent inquisitions; some of which to the dis- 
race of puritan jurisprudence, have been preserved in Winthrop’s Journal. 
t is related of some of the earlier settlers, that with an outrageous exag- 
geration of rigidity, they refrained from brewing on Saturday, because the 
beer would work upon Sunday.—Douglas’ Summary of the British 
Settlements in America.”—vol. i, pp. 257—260. 


We observe in a note to the second volume, that the author is 
severe upon Washington Irving, for having written an ingenious 
and diverting romance, entitled, “ Knickerbocker’s History of 
New York,” and wishes that he had either put a little more or a 
little less truth into it; nay, that his talent for humour had found 
another subject than the dangers, hardships, and virtues of his na- 
tional family. Mr. Grahame even states, that probably his discern- 
ment of the unsuitableness of Mr. Irving’s mirth is quickened by a 
sense of personal wrong, as he cannot help feeling that he has by 
anticipation ridiculed the historian’s topic, and parodied the true 
narrative. But surely this is taking the matter up too seriously, 
nay, not even fairly. Is any one so foolish as to put implicit con- 
fidence in the authority of a romance? or rather, does not every or- 
dinary reader gather from such a lively and picturesque story as 
that of Knickerbocker, a more faithful picture of the times and 
characters embraced, than could be obtained from a strictly true 
arrangement of facts and restricted use of names ? 

We go forward now to notice, as guided by the author, the 
state of population, laws, trade, and manners of some of the North 
American provinces, nearly a hundred years after the period al- 
ready referred to, viz. with regard to the laws and manners that pre- 
vailed in New England in 1640. ‘The date we are to instance be- 
ing 1733, may be taken as one exactly intermediate between the 
present and the former; and in America, how dissimilar do the 
three eras appear! We shall first select New England again ; 
but without marking the great increase in the number of inhabit- 
ants, or the introduction of newspapers, let us observe the state of 
popular credulity, or rather the uncertainty how to decide upon the 
province of human agency, that there and then prevailed. 

‘©The invention of inoculation for the small pox, which Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague first imported from Turkey into Great Britain, was 
introduced into New England in the year 1721. Cotton Mather, of 
Boston, whose literary and ministerial merit we have already had occa- 
sion to commemorate, having observed in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions of London, an account of this operation, and of its successful 
issue, communicated by a Turkish physician, and by the Venetian 
consul at Smyrna, recommended a trial of it to the physicians of Boston. 
The experiment was declined by them all, except Dr. Zabdiel Boylston, 
who adventured to begin with his own family and afterwards continued 
the practice, notwithstanding the most violent opposition. Many pious 
people were struck with horror at the idea of a voluntary communication 
of disease, which seemed an inversion of the purposes of medicine, and a 
wanton provocation of those sufferings which were ascribed to the 
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unerring though mysterious exercise of divine wisdom and justice; and 
they protested that Dr. Boylston ought to be made criminally responsible 
for the death of any of his infant patients, and that all persons of mature 
years, dying in consequence of voluntary submission to the operation, 
ought to be accounted suicides. The more moderate opposers of the 
practice condemned it as indicating a greater reliance on the arrange- 
ments of human prudence, than on the all-wise providence of God in the 
ordinary course of nature. The physicians of the province pronounced 
a decree reprobating inoculation: and Dr. Douglas, one of their num- 
ber, acredulous and intemperate man, distinguished himself by the zeal 
of his opposition to the new practice. The people, in general, regarded 
the practice with abhorrence, and were incensed at the pertinacity with 
which its promoters continued to uphold it. Cotton Mather was re- 
proached and vilified in newspapers and pamphlets; and Boylston was 
insulted in the streets, and his house and family threatened with destruc- 
tion. The house of representatives at length passed a bill for suppress- 
ing inoculation: but the doubts of the council happily arrested the 
completion of this measure, till the public were undeceived, and the 
manifest advantage of inoculation obtained for it a general and undis- 
puted prevalence.”—vol. iii, pp. 151, 152. 


One may consider this dubiety regarding inoculation as a much 
milder state of puritanism than was in vogue a century before. 
The general description which follows, of the religious zeal of 
the great majority of the inhabitants in 1733, exhibits the dif- 
ference still better—a zeal which was now divested of its primitive 
intolerance. 


‘All classes of the people had in this respect undergone a change. 
Some had become lukewarm and indifferent: others had learned to 
temper zeal with charity and indulgence. An explosion of frenzy and 
folly occurred in the province of Connecticut in the commencement of 
this century, among a sect of wild enthusiasts, who termed themselves 
Rogerenes, (from a madman named Rogers,) or singing quakers. 
They professed much veneration for George Fox, but dissented from 
his institutions, in admitting vocal music, and recognising the sacramen- 
tal ordinances. They resembled some of the primitive quakers or 
ranters in their predilection for disturbing public worship, and for walk- 
ing naked; and rivalled the primitive baptists of Munster in the 
scandalous immoralities which they openly committed, and which, at 
the same time, they associated with a profession of sinless purity and 
perfection. Their outrages were treated as offences rather against 
public order and decency than religion, and punished with a severity 
tempered by prudence and mercy. Happily, the frenzy proved but 
short-lived ; and so little had it tended to revive the ancient animosity 
against the quakers in New England, that during the government of 
Belcher, the assembly of Massachusetts passed a law for making satis- 
faction to the posterity of those quakers who had endured capital punish- 
ment in the years 1658 and 1659. The same assembly decreed a 
compensation to the descendents of the unfortunate persons who had 
been the victims of the prosecutions for witchcraft in the year 1693. 
The legislature of Connecticut, in 1729, passed an act for exempting 
quakers and baptists from ecclesiastical taxes; and in 1731, a similar 
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law was enacted by the assembly of Massachusetts. In the year 1718, 
the churches of Boston contributed 483/. to the funds in aid of the 
christian mission among the Indians. A proposition was made in the 
year 1725 to convoke a synod of the New England congregational 
churches: but it was abandoned in consequence of a royal prohibition 
which was issued in compliance with the solicitations of the episcopal 
clergy. 

“ Although a great deal of puritanical strictness still pervaded the 
policy of New England, and much puritanical formality still lingered in 
the manners of a large proportion of its inhabitants, the social and 
domestic intercourse of the peuple appears to have been distinguished 
by cheerfulness, refinement, and liberality. An English gentleman, 
visiting Boston, says Oldmixton, might suppose from the politeness of 
conversation, and the costliness and elegance of dress and furniture, 
that he was in the metropolis of England.”—vol. iii, pp. 152, 153. 


Pennsylvania was the province where religious toleration seems first 
to have been most amply established. Various sects arose, some 
of them, as the Tunkers, curious enough in their habits and sen- 
timents. This sect was founded by some German emigrants ; they 
adopted the dress of the monks and nuns of the order of White 
Friars,and a system of doctrine, partly from the Quakers, and partly 
from the Anabaptists. They had a community of goods, and a sepa- 
ration of sexes, although marriage was allowable, on condition of 
being exiled from the bosom of the society. One resolution seems 
to have been wisely observed by them—that of never committing 
their dogmas to writing, from the apprehension of exposing them- 
selves to the danger of professing tenets after they might cease to 
believe them, or to the shame of abandoning what they or their 
fathers had publicly embraced. At first they practised numerous 
austerities, which were afterwards relaxed, but they were always an 
industrious, gentle, and simple people. Still speaking of the year 
1733, Mr. Grahame gives this pleasing and moral picture :— 


‘In every one of the North American provinces, at this period, there 
were exhibited, on a greater or smaller scale, the grand and pleasing 
features of national happiness, liberty, piety, and virtue. But Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut, and New Jersey, were distinguished above all the 
rest by the scenes of tranquillity and contentment that they presented. 
Virginia and Maryland had, indeed, enjoyed a long exemption from foreign 
war and the actual infliction of domestic tyranny; but in both of these 
states, a theoretic intolerance and consequent insecurity prevailed. In 
Virginia, a numerous body of protestant dissenters were nominally 
exposed to the penalties of an intolerant ecclesiastical constitution: and 
in Maryland, the great majority of the people enjoyed their estates and 
franchises only by a connivance which restrained the practical execution 
of the existing laws against the professors of the catholic faith. In 
Virginia and Maryland, too, negro slavery prevailed far more extensively, 
and was productive of much greater evils than in Pennsylvania, Connect:- 
cut, or New Jersey. 

‘It was noted from an early period, as a peculiarity in the manners 
of the North American colonists, that their funerals were conducted with 
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a degree of pomp and expense unknown to the cotemporary practice of 
Europe. The costliness of funerals in New England, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, in particular, has been remarked by various writers. The 
legislature of Massachusetts, in the year 1724, enacted a law for restrain- 
ing this vain and unseasonable prodigality! and especially prohibiting, 
under a penalty of twenty pounds, the common practice of presenting a 
scarf to every guest who attended a funeral. Philosophic men, in others 
of the provinces, laboured with more zeal than success to recommend a 
similar reformation to their fellow-citizens. In none of the colonies was 
greater expense incurred, or magnificence displayed at funerals, than in 
South Carolina, where the interment of the dead was generally combined 
with a sumptuous banquet and a profusion of good cheer for the living.” 
—vol, lil, pp. 172, 173. 

May we not say that a land so well planted and watered, is des- 


tined for centuries to come to yield rich harvests of all that is most 
estimable among men ? 


Towards the close of his last volume, Mr. Grahame, after stating 
that although the court of France, stimulated by jealousy and in- 
trigue, was willing to embarrass and weaken Great Britain, by fo- 
menting the quarrel between her and America, yet demurred to . 
patronize American independence, and that the force of public 
opinion alone, was the cause of her at last ultimately espousing 
the American cause, adds the following anecdote, which he says, 
was related to him by Lafayette himself. 


‘‘ The most active, the most influential, and the most generous promoter 
and partizan of this cause in France, and indeed in Europe, was a young 
French officer, the Marquis de la Fayette. The circumstance from which 
his connection with America originated, was curious and remarkable, and 
occurred in the commencement of the present year, when this illustrious 
friend of human liberty, then in the nineteenth year of his age, was in 
garrison with his regiment at the town of Metz. Here arrived, in the 
course of a continental tour which he was pursuing, the Duke of Glouces- 
ter brother of the king of Britain, who having contracted a marriage that 
was deemed unsuitable to his dignity, was discountenanced by his reigning 
brother and denied the privilege of presenting his duchess at court. The 
duke sought to cover his disgrace under the show of a conscientious op- 
position to the measures and policy of the British government, and vented 
his discontent in passionate declamations in favour of liberty and reproba- 
tion of arbitrary power. Having accepted an invitation to dine with the 
French officers at Metz, he launched after dinner, into an animated expo- 
sition of British tyranny, and of the gallant spirit of resistance which it 
had provoked in America; and indulged his spurious zeal on this theme 
with such success, as to kindle in the breast of young La Fayette a purer 
and more generous fire, and awaken the first glimmering of that purpose 
which soon after broke forth with so much honour and glory in the enterprise 
by which he staked his life and fortune on the cause of American freedom. 
And thus the irritated pride and effervescent impatience of a discontented 
scion and ally of royalty, was able to rouse the zeal, dormant as yet from 
lack of knowledge and opportunity, of a champion as virtuous and heroic 
at least as the world has ever produced, of the principles of democracy 
and the just rights of men. So strange (was the remark La Fayette him- 
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self fifty-three years after) are the concatenations of human affairs !”’—vol. 
iv. pp. 409, 410. 


As still in some measure connected with Lafayette, we cite the 
following note. 

‘‘ One of the most interesting pictures that ever was painted, is that 
noble composition of Trumbull, an American painter, which represents the 
members of this congress in the act of subscribing the Declaration of In- 
dependence. It is impossible to survey the countenances there delineated, 
without acknowledging that these are men worthy of the great transaction 
in which they are engaged, and whom their country may well be proud of 
having produced. No affectation appears in their looks—no coarseness— 
no dramatic extravagance—no turbid passion—no effeminate refinement : 
but a graceful plainness and simplicity, manly sense, deliberate thought 
and courage, and calm determined bapeession of noble purpose. Com- 
paring this picture with the corresponding French one, representing the 
Serment du jour du Paume, as I earnestly did one day in the house of La 
Fayette at Paris, while this great man directed my attention to them both, 
we beheld a striking illustration of the contrasted character of the two 
nations. What fiery, turbid, theatrical aspect and gestures, the French 
artist has given to his countrymen! The one ceremony appears a fleeting, 
extravagant dramatic show. In the other we seem to behold the edifice of 
national liberty established on firm and solid foundations.’’—vol. iv, pp. 
463, 464. 





Arr. X.—Matthias and His Impostures ; or the progress of Fanaticism. 
Illustrated in the extraordinary ease of Robert Matthews and some of 
His Forerunners and Disciples. By W. L. Stongs. New York. 
1835. 

THERE is no church establishment in the United States of Ame- 

rica, and in no country in the world has sectarianism, as regards 

religion, and fanaticism, been so rife. Unlimited toleration exists 
in America; and it is a resort open to every individual from all 
the nations that inhabit the globe, whatever opinions the emigrants 
thither may profess, so long as these amount not to overt acts 
against the state. Early in the colonization of North America, the 
English puritans numerously took refuge there, and transmitted to 
their successors a style of feeling, thinking, and biblical study, that 
is yet perceptible and influential. These are facts, and every one 
may unite them as causes and effects, just as he pleases. We only 
say in reference to them, and the extraordinary case about to be 
detailed, that there seems to us to be a connection between them. 
Mr. Pierson was a native of Morristown in New Jersey. He 
passed through the several grades of apprentice and clerk, in the 
city of New York, and was a highly respected merchant for many 
years. He was amiable, intelligent, and religious, and in the 
cause of charitable and pious institutions had a prominent name. 

He was an elder in the church, and after becoming a Baptist, was 

for several years a deacon. We may remark that it is no uncom- 
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mon thing with pious and uncommonly strict men, to change their 
opinions on fundamental points of religion ; and also that after the 
first change, few occurrences may be more certainly predicted than 
that such individuals will not halt where they afterwards at any time 
happen to be. 

Mrs. Pierson was the eldest daughter of a clergyman in the city 

of .New York, and described as still less likely than her husband 
to give way to singularities. She was a comely and an intellectual 
person. Her mind was not only one of a high order, but it had 
been well cultivated. She was mistress of several accomplishments, 
but that in which she most delighted was music. She was even a 
proficient on the flute and flageolet, which is evidence of her passion 
for the art. Originally she belonged to the episcopal church, which 
comparatively seldom in England, is deserted by its members ; 
but with her husband, she ultimately joined the Baptists. Such 
were two of the persons who became connected with the individual 
named at the head of this article, in a wonderful and disastrous man- 
ner ; nor is it easy to conceive how they could have been so duped 
as the following narrative unfolds, unless we should suppose their 
minds to have been unsound. ‘They did not, however, all at 
once become ensnared by Matthews or Matthias, as the individual 
alluded to was called. Before his appearance, they had been 
members of a fanatical community. ‘The meetings and exercises 
of this sect, which happily was a small one, were distinguished by 
arrogant and preposterous folly, such as abstinence from food, and 
wild notions of supernatural communications. But they seem not 
to have gone into any blasphemous excesses, and were far from 
going the length of believers of such dreadful falsehoods as Matthias 
held forth. Will our readers credit us, when we tell them that he 
announced himself to be the Supreme Being ? 
- But we ought to mention that an event occurred which, it is not 
to be doubted, prevented Mrs. Pierson from proceeding to such 
decided extremes as her husband did; and as there are circum- 
stances described in connection with that event, of the most affect- 
ing kind we have ever heard of, either in romance or history, we 
shall cite Mr. Stone’s account at length. 

Mrs. Pierson became sick, and her husband erroneously, because 
literally interpreting certain words in the Epistle of St. James, 
assembled his church and solemnly anointed the patient, confi- 
dently believing, that although her life was despaired of, and 
although she should die, that she would again be brought to life. 
The words are, ‘“‘Is there any sick among you? let him call the 
elders of the chureh, and let them pray over him, anointing him 
with oil, in the name of the Lord. And the prayer of faith shall 
save the sick, and the Lord shall raise him up.” 

‘‘It is not known or believed by the friends of Mrs. Pierson, that she 
altogether approved of this fanatical procedure, notwithstanding what it 
will soon be perceived her husband said upon the subject ; or, if she did, 
her mind and body had become so much debilitated by disease, that her 
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own views at this time need scarcely be taken into the account. Either 
way, however, it is now of but little consequence. In a very few days 
after the anointing, she was no more of this world—her purified spirit 
having ascended to the bosom of her Saviour*. Preparations were made 
for the funeral, as usual, and a large number of special invitations were is- 
sued, Mr. Pierson himself declaring, however, that it would be no funeral, 
but rather a resurrection. Indeed, he seemed to be fully persuaded that 
she would that day be restored to life again by the prayer of faith. The 
universal respect which the deceased had enjoyed while living, as a lady 
of eminent piety and unbounded benevolence, would of course have pro- 
duced a large attendance at her funeral, to say nothing of the peculiarity 
of the case. About two hundred persons attended, a majority of whom 
were females. There were also several clergymen of different deno- 
minations present. From the lips of one of these, the writer has noted 
down a full account of the whole of the solemn and awful procedure 
which followed, and by a physician who was also present he has likewise 
been favoured with a written account. The latter remarks— The hall 
and rooms being filled, I stood upon the piazza, which opened by a large 
raised window into the parlour where the corpse lay in a coffin, clad in 
grave-clothes. Soon after I took this pusition, where I could see and 
hear the anticipated ceremonies, I was questioned by several persons 
whether I believed that she would be raised. As I saw they were fol- 
lowers of Mr. Pierson, and addressed the same question to others who 
looked sceptical, I evaded a direct answer.’ 

‘“‘ Meantime Mr. Pierson was sitting in an adjoining room, opening into 
the parlour where the corpse was laid, with the utmost tranquillity and 
composure. One of his clerical friends sat with him for a time, and as 
the funeral seemed to be delayed, he at length suggested that they had 
better proceed, and inquired whether there was any particular order of 
service which he wished to be observed. His reply was— wait a mi- 
nute ;’ and.he sat with the same unmoved composure a time longer. 
‘Taking an open bible in his hand, he then ruse, and entered the room of 
the assembly, where the body lay, and a scene ensued which almost 
baffles description. He approached the coffin with a measured and 
solemn tread, and with deep solemnity, and a hollow sepulchral voice, 
read the following passage from the Epistle of James, v. 14, 15.”—pp. 
310, 311. 

Having read the passage, and looking round upon the audience, 
he added with deep emphasis, “ this dear woman has been 
anointed in the name of [srael’s God, and in obedience to this di- 
vine command; and I believe that God will fulfil his promise.” 





* «In relation to the disorder of which Mrs. Pierson died, a medical 
gentleman acquainted with the whole proceedings at the Bowery Hill, 
remarks in a letter to the writer :—‘ I always attributed Mrs. Pierson’s 
sickness and death to her excessive fasting, being so frequently repeated 
and long continued. Indeed, it is very probable that Mr. Pierson him- 
self lost both health and reason from the same cause. I had frequent 
occasion to speak to patients whose health was so rapidly declining, in 
relation to the mischief of this delusion, and received for answer that 
they belonged to the Retrenchment Societv. and ~ ~ ~~ 
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He several times repeated the last words of the quotation, giving 
shall the most solemn and weighty expression, ciel argued that its 
literal was its proper meaning, as revealed to him, and to her who 
was now a corpse, adding, that in this faith she died. 


‘« He then related a remarkable revelation made to him in a carriage as 
he was coming out from the city a short time previous, and declared, 
that the same revelation was simultaneously made to his wife, then nigh 
unto death. He stated that the word of the Lord came to him and com- 
manded him to have faith in that promise, and in that faith to conform to 
the conditions, and the promise should be fulfilled. "When he arrived 
home, he found his wife anxious for his return, and she told him, without 
hearing anything from him touching the extraordinary communication 
from heaven which he had received by the way, that the Holy Ghost had 
directed her to instruct her husband in the faith of St. James's testimony, 
and assured her that she should be raised. 

‘« Mr. Pierson farther proceeded to say, that finding that the moment 
she had received the revelation was the :dentical time when his manifes- 
tation was communicated, he felt it his duty, and so did that dear woman, 
(again pointing to the corpse,) to do as the Lord had commanded them. 
He accordingly collected together a number of pious friends who were in 
the faith, and they proceeded literally to anoint her body with oil, and 
pray over her, trusting in this promise,‘ The Lord shall raise him up.’ 
And though her physicians had told them that she must die, for the con- 
sumption had destroyed her lungs, they knew the Lord, the Heavenly 
Physician, could heal the sick, and even raise the dead; and they had 
strong faith in His word, that if they anointed her, and prayed, the 
promise would be fulfilled, for ‘the Bord shal raise him up.’ In that 
faith, he vepeated, that dear woman died. And after exhorting all pre- 
sent to exercise similar faith, and affirming in the language of the 
Saviour, ‘ She is not dead but sleepeth,’ he commented on the wickedness 
of unbelief, and the sin of doubting the word of God. He then unequivo- 
cally declared, that whereas the elders of the church had anointed her 
with oil and prayed over her, if she were not raised up to-day, now, on 
the spot, the word of God falls to the ground. But, expressing his full 
confidence that the miracle would be performed, for the strengthening of 
the faith of His disciples, and that the mouths of gainsayers might be 
stopped, by her instant resurrection, he invited all present to unite with 
him in prayer. He then spread forth his hands over the coffin, closed his 
eyes, and began a solemn and impressive prayer. The following sentences 
he repeatedly used with most impassioned feeling, aud with very little 
variation of language. ‘O Lord God of Israel! thy own word declares 
that if the elders of the church anoint the sick and pray over him, the 
Lord shall raise him up. We have taken thee at thy word; we have 
anointed her with oil, and prayed the prayer of faith, and thou knowest in 
this faith the dear woman died, and in this faith we thy children live. 
Now, Lord, we claim thy promise! God is not man that he should lie, 
and if this dear woman is not raised up this day, thy word will fall to the 
ground; thy promise is null and void; and these gainsaying infidels will 
rejoice, and go away triumphing in their unbelief. Lord God! thou 
canst not deny thyself. Thou knowest we have performed the conditions 
to the very letter. O Lord, now fulfil thy promise—now, Lord—O let not 
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thy enemies blaspheme—slew that thou hast almighty power—thou 
canst raise the dead—we believe it Lord. Come, now, and make good 
thy word, and let this assembly see that there is a God in Israel!’ Thus 
he continued to pray with a loud voice and great effort for nearly an hour, 
when he closed and sank down into a chair, apparently much exhausted, 

but yet with the calmness and serenity of perfect and entire conviction. 

The mariner and matter of the prayer had evidently a wonderful effect 
upon the audience. The attention of every one was riveted upon the 
preacher, and all eyes, save those of the afflicted and weeping relatives, were 
fixed upon the coffin, as anxiously as though they themselves had yielded to 
the delusion, and were expecting to see the lifeless body rise up in full health 
and vigour before them. In the course of the enthusiastic effusion, a num- 
ber of ladies who were in the faith, and one of whom, as the writer has 
been assured, was Mrs. * * *, stood around the coffin, looking intently 
for the miracle, and occasionally touching the face aud hands of the corpse, 
expecting to discover signs of returning life. This they continued to do, 
during the solemn panse which followed the prayer, and a drop of blood, 
oozing at the moment from one of the nostrils, inspired strong hopes that 
she would indeed be raised up; and two of the ladies stepped up to one of 
the physicians present, and inquired whether that circumstance was not a 
token of returning life. Upon this point he himself says, ‘ J could suppress 
the emotions produced by this scene no longer, and after telling them it 
was an infallible evidence of death rather than life, and a token of incipi- 
ent putrefaction, I followed them into the room and requested the Rev. 
Mr. , who stood by and saw and heard this solemn mockery, to address 
the people, and if possible to remove the erroneous impressions which 
would otherwise result from our afflicted brother’s delusion.” The effect 
of the whole scene is described as having been paralyzing. A breathless 
silence prevailed. ‘They looked at each other, and even the clergymen 
present seemed to know not what to say. ‘The appeal to one of them, 
however, made by the physician, as just noted, was responded to in a very 
judicious and appropriate manner. He rose and remarked with emphasis, 
‘ Yes, this beloved and lamented Christian sHALu rise again—AatT THE RE- 
SURRECTION OF THE JusT ! for it is the promise of God, that all those who 
are Christ’s, he will bring with him at his coming.’ This remark was fol- 
lowed by a series of timely observations, which had the effect of tran- 
quillizing the feelings of the audience. He proceeded to explain the 
passage in St. James, and rejoiced in the certainty of its fulfilment. 

‘The Lord will raise her up, but not to-day, nor to- morrow ; yet, dying 
in the Lord, she shall have part in the first resurrection,’ &c. Seve- 
ral friends then united in requesting the sexton to close the coffin, which 
was strenuously opposed by a few of the disciples, who insisted that they 
must wait until 12 o’clock, (it was a morning funeral, and had been ap- 
pointed at 10 o’clock), when the miracle would certainly be performed. 
In the sequel, when they found it did not take place, the failure was as- 
eribed by Mrs. * * *, Mrs. , and other votaries of Mrs. Pierson, 








to the unbelief of some of the persons present, and they upbraided them 
upon the subject. 

* Mr. Pierson said nothing himself, but seemed to be lost in devout 
contemplation, and sat with perfect confidence awaiting the moment when 
his prediction would be verified by the restoration of his wife. He was 
viewed by those not labouring under the delusion, as an afflicted brother, 
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who was entitled to all their sympathies, in his melancholy bereavements 
and his yet more melancholy state of mind; it was at first apprehended 
that he might interpose objections to the interment of the body; but he 
did not; and it was laid in its narrow bed in the church-yard in Amity- 
street. Some of Mr. Pierson’s particular friends accompanied him back 
to his now desolate home, for thé purpose of endeavouring to converse 
with him, and if possible, restore him to a sound state of thinking—re- 
adjusting the balance of his mind. But all was in vain, He now be- 
lieved as firmly that she would be raised at 12 o'clock at midnight, as he 
had done that she would arise at the close of the prayer at noon. Under 
this impression, he directed her sleeping apartment to be set in order, the 
bed made up, night-clothes prepared for her accommodation, and all the 
little affairs arranged, as for the reception of a bride. He also sent down 
to the city, and procured such delicacies as he supposed would gratify her 
taste.” 


Can there be fancied a more melancholy and impressive scene 
than Mr. Stone has here described? He continues to say, that 
on the following day Mr. Pierson still insisted that his wife would 
rise again, but that her resurrection would take place at sun- 
rise on the following Sabbath morning. We need not state 
whether he was right or wrong in his prediction ; it is more import- 
ant to learn, that on every other subject he was sound and collected. 
At the same time it is evident that such an individual was a pre- 
pared instrument to be acted upon, by any impostor who was art- 
ful and talented enough to perform his part confidently. And yet 
one can hardly suppose that a man like Matthias, who is described 
as being an ordinary, illiterate creature, without talent or attain- 
ments, without uncommon sagacity, or much low cunning, and 
without even prepossessing exterior or manners, could have been 
able even to instil such extravagant notions into the head of this in- 
fatuated man, as he assuredly was not long in succeeding to do. 

It is proper to mention, however, that Mr. Pierson believea that 
he had previously received a supernatural communication, pro- 
claiming himself to be Elijah and John the Baptist. But we must 
proceed to trace the history of Matthias. 

This impostor was a native of Washington county, and de- 
scended from respectable parents. He.had been left an orphan at 
an early age, but received a good education. He came to New 
York when twenty years of age, as a journeyman carpenter, and was 
a first-rate tradesman, in a few years saving as much money as to 
establish himself in busmess. He married suitably, but after- 
wards failed. About the year 1827, he established himself in 
Albany, and ere long became highly excited on religious subjects. 
He soon afterwards plunged with extraordinary zeal into the tem- 
perance reform, enjoining on his family abstinence from animal 
food, as well.as intoxicating liquors. He also neglected his work, 
was consequently discharged from his employment, and took to 
street-preaching. He made a convert of one of his fellow work- 
men ; and in 1830, proclaimed that the conversion of Albany was 
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an object he was commissioned to carry into effect ; but his warn- 
ings being despised, he declared that that city would be signally 
destroyed. He allowed his beard to grow, and also enlarged his 
claims and authority over mankind, announcing that ke was com- 
missioned both to convert and to rule the world. There is nothing 
in all this to prove that he was either insane or a hypocrite; but 
the following statement can scarcely be supposed to hold true of any 
man whose intellect was not deranged, although the belief has pre- 
vailed, that he was more rogue than fool Rankin. 


“« Like the Jewish prophet of evil tothe city of Jerusalem, during the 
siege by Vespasian, Matthews continued his denunciations of woe against 
the city for several days—frequently urging his wife to fly with him from 
the approaching destruction. Finally, ‘about the middle of June, socn 
after midnight, he aroused his wife and her five children from their slum- 
bers, and told them they must fly with him to the hills, as the city would 
be destroyed the next day. Not being able to persuade the former into 
his belief, he then declared his purpose of escaping himself, with his 
children, leaving the mother to destruction. ‘he eldest daughter, how- 
ever, being of age sufficient to discover the wildness and absurdity of her 
father’s conduct, refused to accompany him; the mother clung to the 
infant; while the semi-lunatic or impostor took with him his three little 
boys—the eldest six, and the youngest but two years of age—-and departed 
in the dead of night. 

“The mother at first thought but little of the occurrence, having seen 
his vagaries so frequently of late, and presuming that by morning light 
they would all be safely at home again. But morning came, and the day 
passed, and they did not return. He seemed indeed to have left the city, 
nor could any trace of him be discovered. Her anxiety now became 
intense, as also was that of the citizens, to whom she communicated the 
circumstances. An alarm was given, and the people turned out in great 
numbers to search for the wanderers. It was seriously apprehended that 
the father might have put them to death and destroyed himself. The 
unhappy mother’s distress increased with every succeeding hour; the press 
sounded the alarm; and the mayor issued a proclamation, announcing the 
facts, and offering a reward for the return of the children. 

‘** But a few days elapsed, however, before tidings were received that the 
fugitives were all safely housed in the town of Argyle, Washington county. 
Matthews had a sister living in Argyle, a distance of forty miles from Al- 
bany; and it subsequently appeared that the cruel parent had travelled 
the whole distance, regardless of the tender years of his children, without 
stopping—going the whole way on foot—and arriving at the house of 
his sister shortly after midnight, and in twerity-four hours from the time 
of his departure from ‘Albany. Under any other circumstances, the chil- 
dren would have sunk midway from fatigue; but the terror in which they 
were kept by their father seemed to invest them with supernatural 
strength. 

« Arousing his sister and her family from their sleep, he greatly terrified 
thein by his conduct. _They had heard nothing of his strange proceedings ; 
and his incoherent ravings, coming thus suddenly upon them, and at such 
a gloomy hour, were appalling. He declared that he had fled with his chil- 
dren from Albany, which was to be destroyed on the day of his flight, and he 
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supposed that his wife and the remaining children, who like the sons and 
daughters of Lot, had refused to escape, were destroyed also. His sister 
adinitted them with fear and trembling, not doubting that he was raving 
mad. Having partaken of some refreshments, notwithstanding his fatigue, 
and the still greater weariness of his children—sinking from exhaustion— 
he would not allow them to be taken to bed, or to leave his side, until 
after the performance of his evening devotions. He then pulled a Bible 
from his bosom, and after reading a chapter, and singing a hymn, in which 
his children were compelled to join, thus closed this first day of his wander- 
ings as a prophet.” 


The Sunday after, he appeared in a village church, and pro- 
claimed the impending destruction of all kingdoms and institu- 
tions not founded on the word of God, assuming now the name of 
Matthias instead of Matthews, and declaring himself to be a Jew. 
He advanced from one folly and error to another, till he openly 
pronounced himself to be the Supreme Being, personating that 
character before numerous witnesses, for a year or two, in the 
course of an itinerant career, taking a western direction first, for 
the purpose of visiting his brother in Rochester. 


‘‘ The itinerant preacher soon quarrelled with his brother, however, and 
his stay in Rochester was but for a fortnight ; and it was then, and from 
thence, that he commenced his first grand apostolic tour. While in the 
anti-masonic region of New York, he declaimed against free-masonry, as 
against what he considered other abominations of the land. Directing his 
face towards the setting sun, he traversed the Western States, through the 
deep forests, and over the prairies, until he had proclaimed his mission 
amid the wilds of the Arkansas. From thence he turned his steps to the 
south- east—recrossed the Father of Rivers, traversed the States of Missis- 
sippi and Tennessee, and penetrated the Cherokee country, in Georgia, 
and commenced preaching to the Indians. Here he was seized by the 
authorities of Georgia, and imprisoned ;—but he was an overmatch for 
them. They knew not what to make of his conduct, nor what to do with 
him. His appearance was eccentric; his kindling eye flashed with fury as 
he poured forth his maledictions upon them; and they were at length con- 
strained to unbar the prison-doors, and bid him depart. From thence he 
bent his footsteps to the North, and passing through Washington, came to 
the city of New York. He immediately visited the brother-in-law hereto- 
fore mentioned, and was at first very mild and agreeable in his manners 
and conversation, though of course forbidding in his aspect, since his 
temporal affairs did not then enable him to array bimself in broadcloth 
and gold, and fine linen, and his beard presented a most unchristian ap- 
pearance. On being asked why he had assumed such a disguise—why 
he had abandoned his family, and conducted himself so strangely, he soon 
became greatly excited, grew furious, and uttered a shower of bitter 
curses. Foaming with rage, his eyes kindled with passion, and he de- 
nounced his relative as a devil with great violence—declaring that he had 
burnt his fingers by coming into the devil’s house. He thereupon de- 
parted in a towering passion. 

“ Little is known with certainty either of his proceedings or his tenets 
and pretensions at this period. He remained for some time in the city of 
New York, exhibiting himself frequently in various parts of the city, gro- 
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tesquely but meanly clad, and sometimes mounted upon an old and half 
starved horse—wandering from place to place—preaching whenever he 
could find listeners—and attracting little attention, except from the 
younger members of the population, who used to gather round him with 
wondering eyes, and an evident disposition to make themselves merry at 
his expense, which was kept within bounds by his fierce looks, and his ap- 
parent activity and strength of body. As yet his proceedings were seldom, 
if ever, mentioned in the public prints, and although some curiosity existed 
respecting him, it was confined to a narrow circle of observers.”’ 

Allusion has already been made to a fanatical community, which, 
previous to Matthias’ appearance as a preacher, existed in New 
York. Besides the family of Mr. Pierson, that of a Mr. Folger 
had belonged to it, and both became also the dupes of the arch 
impostor described. As a proof that it was not without a worldly 
purpose; he assumed the Divine character, he contrived to get one of 

1is followers to convey to him, “ according to the forms of the 
Gentile law,” the tit!e to a beautiful estate at Mount Pleasant, on 
the North River, to which he gave the name of Mount Zion, and 
where he established “‘ the Father’s House.” Here he collected 
his own children, one or two domestics of both colours, and these 
with the Piersons and the Iolgers, formed his kingdom. Part of 
Mr. Stone’s account is, indeed, taken from certain details fur- 
nished by Mrs. Folger. 

It was not long, however, till the members of this little kingdom 
began to grow weary of the impostor’s conduct. He was a perfect 
barbarian. Hard labour, the denial of every worldly comfort, vo- 
ciferations, which he called preaching, and frantic curses, was what 
they had to submit to. At last Mr. Pierson, who came to be 
afflicted with some kind of fits, grew rapidly worse. The base im- 
postor would not allow him to receive any medical aid, not even the 
ordinary nursing and diet of a sick person. If the poor deluded 
patient happened to fall from his bed in his convulsions, he was 
allowed to lie on the floor, and when Mrs. Folger insisted that he 
should have a draught of cold water, the cruel wretch poured it 
down from a height of four or five feet into the throat of the pros- 
trate man. Mrs. Folger describes this operation as causing “a 


shocking noise or gurgling in the throat, which she could not re- 
main to hear.”” She adds— 


« When she returned, this noise had ceased, and Matthias had ceased to 
give him drink. Mr. Pierson had fits now in rapid succession, and the 
peculiar noise he made could be heard in every pait of the house. The 
coloured woman inquired if she should remain with Mr. Pierson, but Mat- 
thias said, uo, and directed her to go to bed, and retired himself. Mrs. 
Folger and the coloured woman sat up with him, however, until ]2 o’clock, 
when Mrs. Folger laid herself down, only to rest, feeling that her health 
required it; but she did not sleep—constantly hearing Mr. Pierson until 
after one o’clock. Not long after the peculiar noise from Mr. Pierson 
ceased, she heard Matthias go to his room. Following thither herself, 
she met him coming from it. The moment Matthias saw Mrs. F olger, he 
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said Mr. Pierson was dead. Mrs. Folger was struck with surprise, and 
asked him how he felt, or what he thought—she does net know which; 
—he replied, don’t ask me now, and retired to his room.” 

Matthias was indicted for murdering Mr. Pierson, and the ver- 
dict seems to have been decided on the question, whether he had been 
poisoned ; and as on a chemical examination, no poisonous sub- 
stance was found in the stomach, the villain was acquitted on the 
capital charge, but sentenced to three months’ imprisonment for 
scourging his daughter, and one for contempt of court. The voci- 
feration with which he denied the jurisdiction of the tribunal is 
described as having been frantic. We do not learn what has be- 
come of him since his liberation from confinement, but enough has 
been narrated to fill the mind with horror, and some awful lessons. 
Mr. Stone, who is an aged and pious man, the chaplain to a peni- 
tentiary and other benevolent institutions, offers some remarks on 
the faults of character in the individuals most involved in Matthias’ 
delusion and imposture, as well as on some hundred extravagances 
of the times, and the country to which he belongs. It does not 
seem possible that such absurd and frightful errors as were main- 
tained by Matthias can ever, in a well-informed community, become 
general or extensive ; and yet education does not offer an insur- 
mountable barrier to monstrous delusions. Anne Lee and Jo- 
hanna Southcote have had a number of educated dupes. Neither 
does insanity always predispose the mind for such delusions. The 
great’ danger seems to lie in over-excited feelings upon certain re- 
ligious points that are seldom cardinal articles, as respects faith or 
duty; and therefore nothing less than the most careful guarding 
against erroneous evidences of Christianity should ever be promul- 
gated. On this account a church establishment, which is sure 
when supported and countenanced by the state, to have the favou 
of the wealthy and the educated, deserves to be defended; an 
whatever may be said of the liberty and independence of Ame- 
ricans, few would have England to exchange condition, as respects 
religious communities, with them. , 
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Art. XI.—The Animal Kingdom,’ arranged according to its Organ- 
tzation ; serving as an Introduction to comparative Anatomy. By Baron 
Cuvier. Translated from the latest French Edition. With Notes and 
Additions. In four Volumes. Vol. 2. London: G. Henderson. 1835, 


Ir is not generally known, and can only be fully understood by 
deeply-read students in natural history, that Aristotle, who flourished 
about two thousand two hundred and eighteen years before Cuvier, 
has left nearly identical descriptions of the Animal Kingdom with the 
latter immortal philosopher and inquirer. In comparing the zoology 
of the two, it is not meant that the classification of the one is built 
upon equally clear, minute, and extensive demonstrations as that of 
the other, but to shew that in the very dawn of science, or in the 
case of an earnest and otherwise enlightened inquirer, prodigious ad- 
vances may be made in the study of the works of nature, and a 
wonderful approximation to the truth, by him who is in the habit of 
philosophically tracing the uniformity of natural laws. 
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In perusing the volume at the head of this article of “ Cuvier’s 
Animal Kingdom,” we find that the editor has appended to what 
the great French naturalist has discovered and written about fishes, 
a translation of Aristotle’s descriptions parallel with those of Cu- 
vier, on various orders of animals; for the latter famous high 
priest of nature looked upon his ancient and illustrious predecessor 
as a brother minister in thesame temple. It is*proper to mention 
that the English editor of the “‘ Animal Kingdom” has been 
chiefly indebted for the parallel comparison, from which we are 
about to extract specimens, to the labours of Professor Kidd, of the 





University of Oxford. 


Aristotle. 

“In some animals there is a mutual 
resemblance in all their parts; as 
the eye of any one man resembles 
the eye of every other man: and it 
is the same with respect to the con- 
stituent parts of the horse, or of 
any other animals which are said to 
be of the same species: for in indi- 
viduals of the same species each 
part resembles its correspondent 
part as much as the whole re- 
sembles the whole. 

“All animals have certain com- 
mon organs, by means of which 
they lay hold of, and into others of 
which She convey, their food. The 
organ by which they lay hold of 
their food is called the mouth ; that, 
into which they convey it, is the 
stomach: but the other parts are 
called by various names. The form 
and relative proportions, structure, 
and position of these parts, are the 
same in the same species, but vary 
in different species of animals. 

“Tn addition to the mouth and 
stomach, most animals have other 
common parts by which they ex- 
clude the refuse of their food : but 
in some animals these parts are 
wanting. 

“ There are fibres of a peculiar 
kind in the blood; by the removal 
of which, that fluid is prevented 
from coagulating; but if they are 
not removed, it does coagulate. 
And through defect of these fibres 
the blood of the deer and of some 
other animals does not coagulate. 


Cuvier, tom. I. 

“ Every organized body has its 
peculiar form; not only generally 
and exteriorly, but even in the de- 
tail of the structure of each of its 
parts ; and all the individuals which 
agree in the detail of their structure 
are of the same species. 


‘‘The leading character of ani- 
mals is derived from the existence 
of a reservoir for their food, that is, 
an intestinal canal, the organization 
of which varies according to cir- 
cumstances. 


“The lowest animals have no 
other outlet for the refuse of their 
food, than that by which they admit 
the food itself. 


‘‘'The blood contains a principle 
called fibrine ; which, within a short 
time after the blood has been with- 
drawn from the body, manifests it- 
self in the form of membranes or 
filaments. 
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Arsstotle. 

“The particular senses are five 
in number, sight, hearing, smell, 
taste, and touch. Of these the sense 
of touch is alone common to all ani- 
mals; and is so generally diffused 
over the whole body, that it is not 
said to reside in any specific part. 
All animals do not possess all the 
senses; some possess only a part of 
them. But no animal is without 
the fifth sense, that of touch. 

“ All animals which draw in and 
breathe out the air have lungs. 
Those animals which employ water, 
analogously to air, in respiration, 
have gills. 

* Animals in general appear to 
have a certain degree of intel- 
lectual power, and some are capable 
of instruction. Some animals are 
cautious ; some are cunning. Man 
alone is capable of meditation and 
reflection. Many animals possess 
memory: no animal but man is ca- 
pable of recollection. 


¢ 


‘‘In the greater number of ani- 
mals there are traces of the moral 
affections of man; for some are 
mild, and some are fierce. And the 
same thing may be very readily dis- 
cerned in children, for in them we 
may perceive the germs of their 
future habits; and indeed the dis- 
positions. of human beings at that 
early period of life do not differ 
from those of the inferior animals. 

“ As man possesses contrivance, 
and wisdom, and comprehension ; 
so some animals possess a certain 
natural power, which, though not 
the same as, in some respects re- 
sembles, those faculties. 

“ All animals which have red 
blood, have a spine or backbone: 
but the other parts of the bony 
system are wanting in some species, 
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‘*'T he most general external sense 
is that of touch; its seat is the sur- 
face of the whole body. . Many 
animals are without the sense of 
hearing, and of smell, and of sight. 
Some have none of the senses ex- 
cept that of touch, which is never 
wanting. 


“When the element subservient 
to the process of respiration is the 
air, the organ of respiration is the 
Jungs: when water, the gills. 


‘Even the most perfect animals 
are infinitely inferior to man in 
the intellectual faculties ; although 
it is certain that their intelligence 
performs similar operations to those 
of the human mind: and they are 
capable of instruction. Man has 
the faculty of associating his ge- 
neral ideas with particular images 
of a more or less arbitrary cha- 
racter, but easily imprinted in his 
memory, which serve to recal to 
him the general ideas which they 
represent. 

‘* Animals are susceptible of emu- 
lation, and jealousy, &c. In short, 
we may observe in the higher ani- 
mals a certain degree of the reason- 
ing faculty, which appears nearly 
the same with that of infants befure 
they have acquired the power of 
speech, 


“Ina great number of animals 
there exists a faculty, different from 
intelligence, which is called én- 
stinct. 


“The first general division of 
animals includes all those which 
have a spine or backbone consisting 
of separate portions called vertebrex. 
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Aristotle. 
and present in others. The spine 
is the base or. origin of the bony 
system : it is composed of vertebrae, 
which are all perforated; and ex- 
tends from the head to the hips: 
and the cranium is a continuation 
of its upper or anterior extremity. 


**Red-blooded animals when in 
their perfect state have either no 
extremities, or they have one or 
two pair. Those animals which 
have more than two pair are not 
red-blooded. 

“In some animals the corres- 
ponding limbs are different in form, 
but analogous in use. Thus the 
anterior extremities of birds are 
neither hands nor feet, but wings. 
Fish have no limbs, but append- 
ages, called fins, commonly four in 
number, sometimes two. 

“The red-blooded animals are 
man, Viviparous and oviparous quad- 
ropeds, birds, fish, cetaceous ani- 
mals, and snakes, &c. 


‘Animals of the largest size are 
found among those which are red- 
blooded. AJl animals which have 
colourless blood are smaller in size 
than those which have red blood; 
with the exception of a few marine 
animals, as some of the sepiz. 


** All red-blooded animals have the 
five senses.”’ 
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Cuvier, tom. I. 

The animals of this division are 
called vertebrated. They have all 
of them red blood: their body is 
composed of a head, trunk, and 
members: of the spine, which is 
composed of vertebra, having each 
an annular perforation, and move- 
able on each other, commences at 
its upper or anterior extremity 
from the head; the lower or poste-. 
rior extremity usually terminating 
in a tail. 

“ Their extremities never exceed 
two pair in number : sometimes one 
pair is wanting, sometimes both. 


‘The form of the extremities va- 
ries according to the uses to which 
they are to be applied ; the anterior 
extremities being hands, or feet, 
or wings, or fins; the posterior, 
feet or fins. 


: 


‘** The divisionof vertebrated ani- 
mals includes man, the mammalia 
consisting of viviparous quadrupeds 
and the cetacea, birds, reptiles of 
all kinds, many of which, though 
oviparous, are quadrupeds, and fish. 

*‘ Vertebrated animals, all of 
which have red blood, attain toa 
much larger size than those whose 
blood is colourless. 


“Vertebrated animals have al- 
ways two eyes, two ears, two nos- 
trils, the integuments of the tongue 
and those of the whole body.” 


Now, we have made use of the comparisons quoted, to offer a few 
remarks as to the opportunities, the advantages, and the delights 
which every man has it in his power to command in reference to the 
study of natural history. If Aristotle, who knew nothing of the 
circulation of the blood, or of the general physiology of the nervous 
system, and even comparatively little of the osteology of animals, 
succeeded in Jaying down an order of arrangement of animals as he 
did, which has scarcely been disturbed by subsequent discoveries, 
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what may not any enlightened and zealous inquirer accomplish in 
modern times, with all the aids of many later lights, and ripened 
science? Professor Kidd has remarked, for example, that the 
Stagyrite placed the whale in the same natural division with com- 
mon quadrupeds, because he saw that like them it is viviparous, 
and suckles its young, and respires by lungs, and not by gills ; and 
with viviparous quadrupeds it is still classed, the circulation of its 
blood, as well as the arrangement of its nervous system, being es- 
sentially the: same as in that class of animals. Notwithstanding 
the difference of its form, its osteology, which holds an analogy 
throughout, with that of quadrupeds, is the same actually in a part 
where it would be least expected ; for, with the remarkable excep- 
tion of the sloth, all viviparous quadrupeds have exactly seven cer- 
vical vertebrae, and so has the whale; whereas fish, to the general 
form of which the whale closely approximates, having no neck, 
have no cervical vertebra, and the deficiency of the neck in fish 
was recognized by Aristotle. 

But to return to the subject of the study of Natural History— 
its facilities, pleasures, profitable character—every one who can 
properly be called an observer, may make for himself great progress. 
It may not be that he will become a scientific inquirer, but at least 
he may accumulate facts ; the mere exercise of the mind and body 
in so doing, independent of the additional knowledge which he ac- 
quires, will stimuJate him to farther pursuit, and thereby furnish 
new materials for those who may be able or have time scienti- 
fically to use them. White, of Selborne, has frequently been 
praised in this capacity. He was a mere observer, and had a field 
for observation no way more favourable than thousands of other men; 
yet, perhaps, no man has begotten a finer and deeper taste for the 
branch to which he so assiduously contributed. Wherever nature 
presents her works, there may every man learn much of Natural 
History. It matters not in what clime, in what season, under 
what circumstances he may be situated; if health of mind and body 
be his, he may amply nurse his reason and his taste with the pro-. 
visions that are around, above, and below him. 

It is admitted that a taste for the study of Natural History has 
of late years greatly increased and extended; but then it is ob- 
jected, that it is a taste for the results of inquiry, rather than to 
pursue that inquiry for its own sake, or for the more certain ad- 
vancement of science, that has become prevalent. All this is true, 
and wil] even hold true of any pursuit, wherein labour and exact- 
ness are required. But we do not judge disparagingly or hape- 
lessly of the future progress of the study from this circumstance ; 
for wherever there is abundance of admirers and friends, many 
will be stimulated to cater for the public taste; and thus the mere 
student and lover of what others have discovered, acts an influen- 
tial part, even as respects the pioneers of the department thus en- 
couraged. 


And yet there are some men, and reflecting men too, who are 
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blind to the beauties and insensible to the language of external 
nature—at least who are unconscious of the poetic and passionate 
sentiments which others experience when similarly situated. We 
ourselves have known a learned and intellectual man, who wrote or 
rather compiled a bulky work on the beauties of his native Jand, 
before he had ever been many miles from the city or neighbourhood 
of his birth, but who, when after dignified ease allowed him to take 
a summer trip to the most romantic lakes, groves, and mountains 
of the country, said in answer to the question, “ What thought 
you of them, when you actually beheld them?” ‘ Why,” quoth 
the Romantic Guide, “‘ [have known, since my infancy,what a tree, 
a lake, and a hill were, and I know nothing more now; indeed, I 
could not have produced such a good work, for the information of 
tourists, had I seen, before undertaking it, the places I have since 
visited.” 

But few are so insensible to the indescribable charms of nature, 
as a thing of life. Every one is aware how children delight in 
flowers, and perhaps still more in some pet animal; nor can any- 
thing, as it seems to us, stagnate or dry up this fountain of 
pleasure, but the deadening effects of vice or worldly-mindedness. 
It has been well observed, that in no period of the bulk of men’s 
histories, is there the sense of Joneliness felt when surrounded by 
nothing but the works of God, that there is amid the desolations 
of man’s works. In the desert, where a flower smiles, or a bird 
sings, on the bosom of the mighty deep at midnight, when nothing 
but the solitary bark offers a path for our steps, and all around is 
a trembling and apparently interminable waste of waters, there is a 
communing spirit which the soul understands, and with it recipro- 
cates the finest and most impressive emotions. ‘To come to more 
homely illustrations—we have never known a cottager who had 
wisdom or thought enough to rear and cherish domestic animals, 
who has not exhibited superior intelligence and affections. When 
the housewife takes her customary walks of an evening among her 
ruminating herd, naming each of the docile creatures, and - 
knowledged by all, it is not to be imagined, because she mar nave 
no human companion, that she returns like an idler, more vacant 
and less content than before. We remember the words of such a 
naturalist, as now approvingly referred to, who said, in answer to 
the notice of her frequent solitary walks amongst a neighbouring 
farmer’s herd, that she always felt bettered by such intercourse, 
‘“‘ for, indeed, they were guileless and sensible creatures, and as 
beautiful as they were good.’’ Nor is rustic scenes alone the re- 
gions of such sympathy and tastes. Behold the immured arti- 
zan’s gardened window, and his petted animals, sometimes che- 
rished at no trifling sacrifice of money or abstract convenience, and 
say if the heart of man be not lofty and healthy enough to swell 
beyond walls, and smoke, and turmoil, transmuting these into foils 
for a more adventurous and beautiful love of nature, than can be 


evinced by the peasant. 


ood 
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Now, if the love and admiration of the works of creation be 


so natural and universal, and capable of affording pleasure to the . 


most untutored or least scientific of those that have an eye and an 
ear for their influence, is it to be supposed that a deeper acquaint- 
ance with their beauties and marvellous order, will not indané a 
higher, because more enlightened experience of satisfaction and de- 
light? Is it to be imagined that Linneus, Wilson, Audubon, and 
a host of others who might be named as fathers in natural science, 
had their sensibilities blunted by their knowledge? Are we to 
believe that the more we know of God—or, what amounts to the 
same thing—the better we become acquainted with his works and 
providence, as wondrously evinced—for instance in the construction 
and variety, the instincts and habits of animals, that thereby our 
perceptions of design, of wisdom, and of goodness are to be frit- 
tered away? There is an end to excellence, whenever, the more 
that is known of a thing, it becomes less worthy of our pursuit. 
The absurdity attendant on charging the works of creation with 
this inherent defect, requires no refutation; every man’s con- 
science repels the hypothesis ; the native curiosity of every sane 
mind is evidence as to the scope of man’s duty oF pleasure in this 
field ; the benefits resulting to men individually and as a commu- 
nity, overturn every narrow-minded objection on the subject. 

To glance for a moment at some of these benefits, as already 
widely experienced, and destined doubtlessly, in the course of wider 
and profounder discoveries, to be far more extensively appreciated 
and used—the study of natural history has an immediate and 
almost singular result, compared with other pleasurable or lucrative 
pursuits, in that it engages the body and the mind at the same 
time, and in a reciprocal style of offices ; nay, it points out, and at 
the instant exemplifies admirably the way in which the most 
expansive and rational method of education may be followed—that 
is, how the labour of the body and that of the mind may act upon 
each other, or how words and things may be learnt at the same 
time pleasurably, speedily, permanently, and impressively. 

There have been persons who have dreaded to look searchingly 
into nature, lest some preconceived belief might be overturned or 
chastised. This is asortof objection to the pursuit of natural science, 
that should keep company, or is the same with that which supposes 
that the delights to be derived therefrom, will be lessened by a 
more perfect sight of its wonderful discoveries. If science, which 
signifies knowledge, is to be dreaded, because it will exhibit the 
Creator of all things—not in a manner different from what we have 
preconceived—but disadvantageously, or in other words, if we fear, 
lest the more we know of him, we shall love and revere him less, 
then, what sort of degradation does such a doctrine offer, not to 
knowledge or to science, but to God himself? The truth is, that 
natural science has not only by every step raised us to take a more 
extensive and delightful view of the divine character, but had not 
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the friends of religion found it necessary, as well as a pleasure, to 
enter the lists in this department with sceptics, the consequences 
would now be dreadfully worse than they have ever yet been—the 
implied confession would have been desperate. 

Look, in a temporary point of view, to the services which scientific 
inquiries into the capabilities of external and rude nature have con- 
ferred upon mankind. Roots, herbs, and fruits are the objects 
that first and most easily come to the hand of uncultivated man. 
But without science and the study of the vegetable kingdom, how 
few and how inferior must these have been? How has water and 
minerals, as well as plants,been made to minister,in consequence of 
the lights of science, to man ? What has there not been done, and 
what may not still be accomplished over the wide domain of ani- 
mal life? It has been daikingle suggested—what may not the 
insect kingdom furnish for the good of our race? or, to put the 
matter negatively, what may not science discover, as regards the 
subjugation and control of our diminutive enemies? These and 
many similar questions instantly suggest a true and satisfactory 
answer ; for we cannot appeal to a comfort or an event in our lives, 
which are not found inseparably connected with the conquests of 
natural science. 

Ere concluding, we shall once more refer to one of the greatest 
benefits which we contemplate in regard to the study of natural 
history. ‘There is a strong and stirring sensation abroad on the 
subject of education. Now, independent of the direct fruits 
reaped by a diligent study into the works of creation, the mode of pro- 
cedure necessary in that study probably offers the great key for the 
reform in question, when it will become not only a prominent branch 
in every seminary, but be held as the model for procedure in many 
other departments. 

As we began with Aristotle and Cuvier, so we shall here end 
with them, by recurring to the Appendix before mentioned. The 
quotation that follows is from the former of these great naturalists, 
extracted by the latter (Cuvier), who considers it a perfect master- 
piece on fishes ; and it proves, as previously noticed, how much may 
be learnt and discovered by an enlightened inquirer. Cuvier has 
collected this description from various parts of Aristotle’s works. 


“ The neck is wanted; their tail is continued with the body, except in 
the rays, where it is long and thin : they have neither hands, feet scrotum, 
virile member, nor mammilla (female breast); they ought to be distin- 
guished from marine animals, which produce little ones alive, such as the 
Dolphin, whose sucking breasts are concealed near the sinuses of the 
vulva. 

‘«‘ The special character of the true fishes consists in their gills and fins : 
the majority of them have four fins; but those of an elongated form, as 
the eels, have only two. Some, as the murena, are entirely without 
them. The rays swim with the whole of their body enlarged. The gills 
are sometimes furnished with an operculum, sometimes they are without 
it; and this is the case in cartilaginous fishes : in some they are simple, in 
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others double. It is remarkable that the sword fish has eight gills on 
each side; each of these gills is divided into two combs. No fish has 
either hair or feathers; the greater part are covered with scales, some 
with a rough or smooth skin. Their tongue is hard, frequently armed. 
with teeth; sometimes so adherent, that they appear to be mantled; and 
this is on account of their being obliged to swallow rapidly; it is for the 
same reason that their teeth are generally crooked. 

“ Their eyes want eyelids. We cannot see either their ears or nostrils, 
for what is in the place of the nostrils is only a blind cavity. They have 
nevertheless the faculty of taste, smell, and hearing; as the author 
proves from numerous experiments. All of them have blood: all the 
scaly ones have eggs; but the cartilaginous, if we except the lophius, 
bring forth living spawn. They have all a heart, a liver, and a gall 
bladder; and in this respect he enters into very particular and true 
details upon the biliary vesicules of some fishes, amongst which is the 
amnia; but he is mistaken in refusing kidnies and a bladder to fishes. 

‘Their intestines vary very much; there are some, such as the mullets, 
which have a fleshy gizzard like birds; others have scarcely any apparent 
stomach. Blind appendices adhere near to their stomach; they are 
very numerous in some, but much less so in others. There are even 
some which are entirely without them, as in the greater part of the car- 
tilaginous fishes. 

‘** Along the spine are two organs which supply the place of testicles, 
of which the excretory canals terminate at the anus, and which become 
very large during the time of spawn. 

‘Their scales remain as long as their lives. Being without lungs 
they have no voice, properly speaking, and nevertheless there are several 
(which he names) which make sounds and a kind of croaking. They 
are subject to sleep the same as other animals. In greater part of the 
species, the females are larger than the males. In the rays and the 
squalus, the male is distinguished by appendices on each side of the 
anus, 

‘* Not only had Aristotle made numerous observations, from which he 
deduced such exact rules; but he has also represented by plates these 
different conformations. 

“ As to the species, Aristotle knew and named one hundred and seven- 
teen, and he enters upon their manner of living, their journies, their 
friendships and hatreds, the stratagems they employ, their amours, the 
time of spawn, of their laying and fecundity, the manner of catching 
them, and the time when their flesh is best.’”-—vol. ii, pp. 394, 395. 
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NOTICES. 


Art. XII.—The Cabinet of Modern Art, and Literary Souvenir. 
Edited by Ataric A.Watrs. Second Series. London : Whittaker & Co. 
1836. 


Last year, we were so delighted with the plan and finish of the first series 
of the ‘ Literary Souvenir,” as to speak with unqualified praise of it; but 
the second series presents a still more beautiful and valuable volume. On 
the former occasion, we characterized the plan of thework as so superior to 
the ordinary run of Annuals, that we are glad to find the editor disdaining 
and repudiating the idea of his Cabinet belonging to the family. There is 
a definite purpose, and that too an elevated one, in its method and sub- 
jects, which satisfies the desires of intelleet as well as of tasteful fancy. 
The prevailing features of the work are such as are admirably calculated 
to excite a relish for the pictorial art, and to instruct us as to the history 
and talents of illustrious artists. In the present series, for example, we have 
valuable sketches of the lives and works of Uwins, Sir W. Beechy, Edmon- 
stone, and others. The ftve-and-twenty plates now before us, have, we be- 
lieve, been all or almost all taken from subjects that appeared at the exhi- 
bitions of Somerset House and elsewhere ; and Mr. Watts truly informs us 
that they were among the leading attractions at these places. We thought of 
enumerating them, and giving our judgment of their respective excellencies. 
But as no such criticisms can convey any thing like an idea of pictorial 
art, we rather make-room for a literary contribution, premising, that seve- 
ral of the plates illustrate certain portions of celebrated works, while poetry 
and prose, by the most popular writers, all bearing upon the leading 
character of the work, help to exalt its peculiar merits. Our favourite, 
Mary Howitt, with one of her exquisitely sweet ballads, must at present 
suffice :— 
A FOREST SCENE, IN THE DAYS OF WICKLIFFE. 
‘© A little child, she read a book, 
Beside an open door: 
And as she read page after page, 
She wondered more and more. 


Her little finger carefully 
Went pointing out the place; 

Her golden locks hung drooping down, 
And shadowed half her face. 


The open book lay on her knee, 
Her eyes on it were bent, 

And as she read page after page, 
The colour came and went. 


She sate upon a mossy stone, 
An open door beside, 

And round for miles on every hand, 
Stretched out a forest wide. 

The summer sun shone on the trees, 
The deer lay in the shade ; 

And overhead the singing birds 
Their pleasant clamour made. 
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There was no garden round the house, 
And it was low and small :— 

The forest sward grew to the door, 
The lichens on the wall. 


There was no garden round about, 
Yet flowers were growing free, 

The cowslip and the daffodil, 
Upon the forest lea. 


The butterfly went flitting by, 
The bees were in the flowers : 

But the little child sat steadfastly, 
As she had sat for hours. 

‘Why sit you here, my little maid ?” 
An aged pilgrim spake : 

The child looked upward from her book, 
Like one but just awake.” 





Art. XIII.—Mareo Visconti; a Romance of the Fourteenth Century, 
from the Italian of Tommaso Grossi. By Miss Carotinn Warp. 
2 vols. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1836. 


We understand that this is a popular romance in Italy; and to the admir- 
ers of the Italian language, Miss Ward’s translation must be a treat. 
It appears to us to be singularly elegant and easy. We seldom undertake 
to sketch the plot of a work similar to the present: it is an ungracions 
and unnecessary labour. We rather give specimens, when the scenes or 
characters described can conveniently be shown within a moderate space. 
Many highly wrought and effective passages might be extracted from this 
stirring romance. ‘Take the following, which refers to the order and 
ceremony of a magnificent banquet. 

« ‘The table-cloths and napkins were of the finest materials, embroidered 
with the adder in the centre, and trimmed with fringe and tassels; there 
were rich vases, and dishes of the finest gold. and silver; meats of every 
kind, dressed in savoury sauces of various colours; fishes garnished with 
gold, and peacocks ornamented with their own plumes so skilfully spread, 
that the birds seemed alive, soon disappeared under the knife of the 
carvers; there was also an abundance of poultry and game, to say nothing 
of a young bear with its hair beautifully silvered over, and its teeth and 
claws finely gilt. At the end of each course, scented waters were 
handed round for the fingers, and the most exquisite wines were poured 
from carved vessels of precious metals, into elegant crystal cups, painted 
with various @evices in flowers, animals, and lace-work. 

‘“ While the guests were taking their last cup, a dozen bachelors 
entered the hall, richly dressed, with their doublets and hose striped with 
red and white, bringing the presents of the feast. Some held either a 
couple of greyhounds, or spaniels, or bloodhounds, with velvet collars, and 
chains and clasps of flowered Morocco: some carried on the wrist noble 
hawks of different species, sparrow-hawks, randel-hawks, and gerfalcons 
ready trained for sporting, with red jesses, white leashes, hoods embroi- 
dered with pearls, silver bells, and a little plate of the same metal on 
their breast with the adder graven on it; others bore a sword with a hilt 
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of gold, or a steel helmet, or mantles and pelisses of embossed stuff, with 
silken cords, small buttons of pearls, and tassels of gold. As the pages 
approached with the gifts, Marco saw that there was none fitting the 
acceptance of a gentle lady; and beckoning his esquire, he whispered 
some words in his ear, when the attendant disappeared for a few minutes, 
and then returned carrying a rich crown of pearls on a golden salver. 
Visconti rose from his seat, and taking the crown in his hands, bent his 
knee to Bice, then rising, he placed it gently on her head, saying, ‘ God 
save the queen of the banquet !’ to which all the guests responded with a 
loud cry of applause. He then entreated her to render his poor gifts of 
some value, by presenting them with her own hands to the knights and 
barons who had honoured him with their company; and as soon as she 
stood up, the whvule company rose likewise. Marco, in the character of 
her esquire, led her round the tables, and took from the pages each 
separate article which he put into her hands, and which she then grace- 
fully offered to the nearest guest, he acknowledging the courtesy by 
kneeling and kissing the hem of the fair giver’s robe. 

“* A steel helmet, with an enamelled crest, fell to the lot of Ottorino, 
and some there were who noticed that the hand of the pretty queen trem- 
bled very perceptibly as she offered it to him, although it might only 
be that the weight of the armour was too much for her delicate arm.” — 
vol. i, pp. 153—155. . 

There is a good deal of poetry scattered throughout these volumes, the 
whole being from the pen of Mr. C. Whitehead. Those who wish to be 
gratified with happy translations of Troubadour songs, will here find their 
desire satisfied, by these and other brave matters, characteristic of a chival- 
rous and romantic age. 





Art, XIV.— The Political Almanack for 1836 ; illustrated by Thirteen 
humorous Engravings, with Poetical Contributions from popular 
Pens. London: Effingham Wilson. 


Ir it were necessary to be serious on the present occasion, we would 
warn the Conservatives that they will find some smart hitsin this“ Right , 
Merrie” Almanack. It has all the pungency of sneering and laughing 
radicalism, in as far as Mr. Seymour’s part of the work, and the poetical 
contributions, are concerned. We think the artist has surpassed himself 
in these humorous sketches, while the verses from popular pens will be 
favourably judged of, from the specimen that follows. Let it be under- 
stood, however, that as regards the ordinary information contained in 
similar publications, the ** Political Almanack” is one of the best, and 
considering all things, the cheapest we have seen. For one shilling and 
sixpence, the days and months of the year, natural phenomena, festivals, 
holidays, and a large quantity of political and commercial information, 
&c., are given, besides provision for an hour’s laughter, to be renewed 
at any time the reader chooses to turn his eye to the twelve months of 
the year. We open at July, and the verses that follow will afford some 
idea of the artist’s caricature. 


CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, (oguttor. 


“‘ JuLy arrives—we can no longer fudge it, 
Come, my colleagues, and let us make the Budget. 
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First prepare a little sneer, 

Against the Budget of last year ! 

With a hint, in phvase seductive, 

The new one will ve more productive ! 
Let figures show, in manner due, 

Th’ improvement of the revenue; 

We'll append—’twill swell the amount 
The current quarter’s last account ! 
Pensions, too, that chance may fall, 

And with a surplus wind up all!” 





** Now like the fam’d Baur Gras of France, 
Which, yearly, they through Paris prance, 
Bull must to Saint Stephen’s trudge it, 
And bear the burden of the Budget ! 

See, upon his patient back, 

The nation’s various loads they pack; 
On his hind part’s broad dimensions, 
They have bound the black book’s pensions, 
While the Civil List—uncivil— 
Round his neck hangs like the devil ! 
E’en his tail its weight must bear, 

The Privy Purse they’ve tied on there ! 
While his horns, bedeck’d with gold, 
Must Secret Service money hold ! 

And on the top, with heart elate, 
GuELPH, head driver, sits in state !”’ 


SONG OF THE HEAD DRIVER. 


** Ride a cock-horse towards Charing-cross, 
To see an old Bull made to serve for a horse; 
How nicely we sit here, in manner bombastical ; 
Scft are our cushions, they’re ecclesiastical ; 
Take care, my love, you to fall seem inclin’d— 
Your bayonets, Guards !—keep her up behind. 
Holloa, boys !—holloa, boys! Let the bells ring— 
Follow, boys—follow, boys !—God save the King !” 





Art. XV.—The Royal Book of Dreams ; from an Ancient and Curious 
Manuscript, &c.c. By Rapnary. London: E. Wilson. 1836. 


This book, it is declared, is “ from an ancient and curious manuscript 
which was buried in the earth for several centuries, containing one 
thousand and twenty-four oracles, or answers to dreams, by a curious, 
yet perfectly facile and easy method, void of all abstruse or artificial cal- 
culations; whereby any person of ordinary capacity may discover those 
secrets of fate, which the universal fiat of all nations, in every age and 
clime, has acknowledged to be portended by dreams and nocturnal 
visions”!!! All which of course is true; and yet it is only to those who 
may suppose there is some truth in its method of interpreting dreams, 
that it can do any harm. It is otherwise a curious werk on a curious 
subject ; but in so far as the method of working the signs in the Book of 
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Dreams is concerned, certainly it can only be those who are as idle as the 
wind that will be at the pains to bestow upon it any study ; we are also 
at a loss to conceive what sort of pleasure any man can take in such con- 
trivances; but every one to his taste. 

In the account given by the author of several famous dreams of the 
ancients and moderns, he has omitted some of comparatively late date, 
of the most extraordinary kind. The following, as given by him, is, 
however, a match for any we could instance; and let those who theorize 
upon the nature of dreams make of it what they choose. 

“In the night of the 11th of May, 1812, Mr. Williams, of Scorrior 
House, near Redruth, in Cornwall, awoke his wife, and, exceedingly 
agitated, told her that he had dreamed that he was in the lobby of the 
House of Commons, and saw a man shoot, with a pistol, a gentleman 
who had just entered the lobby, who was said to be the Chancellor; 
to which Mrs. Williams naturally replied, that it was only a dream, and 
recommended him to be composed and go to sleep as soon as he could. 

** He did so ; but shortly after he again awoke her and said that he had, 
a second time, had the same dream; whereupon she observed that he 
had been so much agitated by his former dream, that she supposed it 
had dwelt on his mind, and begged of him to compose himself and go to 
sleep, which he did. 

“ A third time the same vision was repeated, on which, notwithstand- 
ing her entreaties that he would lie quiet and endeavour to forget it, he 
arose (then between one and two o’clock) and dressed himself. At 
breakfast the dreams were the sole subject of conversation, and in the 
forenoon, Mr. Williams went to Falmouth, where he related the particu- 
lars to all his acquaintances that he met. On the following day, Mr. 
Tucker, of Trematon Castle, accompanied by his wife, a daughter of Mr. 
Williams, went to Scorrior House on a visit, and arrived about dusk. 
Immediately after the first salutations on their entering the parlour, 
where were Mr., Mrs., and Miss Williams, Mr. Williams began to relate 
to Mr. Tucker the circumstance of his dreams, and Mrs. W. observed to 
her daughter, Mrs. T., laughingly, that her father could not even suffer 
Mr. Tucker to be seated before he told him of his nocturnal visitation; 
on the statement of which Mr. Tucker observed, that it would do very 
well for a dream to have the Chancellor in the lobby of the House 
of Commons, but he would not be found there in reality. And Mr. 
Tucker then asked what sort of a man he appeared to be, when Mr. 
Williams described him minutely ; to which Mr. Tucker replied, ‘ Your 
description is not at all that of the Chancellor, but is certainly very 
exactly that of Mr. Perceval, the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and, 
although he has been to me the greatest enemy I have ever met with 
through life, for a supposed cause which had no foundation in truth,’ 
(or words to that effect), ‘ I should be exceedingly sorry indeed to hear 
of his being assassinated, or of any injury of the kind happening to 
him.’ 

«Mr. Tucker then inquired of Mr. Williams if he had ever seen Mr. 
Perceval, and was told that he had never seen him, nor had ever written to 
him, either on public or private business; in short, that he had never had 
any thing to do with him, nor had he ever been in the House of Commons in 
his lifetime. At this moment Mr. Williams and Mr. Tucker, still stand- 
ing, heard a horse gallop to the door of the house, and immediately after, 
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Mr. Michael Williams, of Trevince, (son of Mr. Williams of Scorrior), en- 
tered the room, and said that he had galloped out from Truro, (from which 
Scorrior is seven miles’ distant), having seen a gentleman there who had 
come by that evening’s mail from town, who said that he was in the lobby 
of the House of Commons on the evening of the ]1th, when a man called 
Bellingham had shot Mr. Perceval; and that, as it might occasion some 
great ministerial changes, and might affect Mr. Tucker’s political friends, 
he had come out as fast as he could to make him acquainted with it, having 
heard at Truro that he had passed through that place in the afternoon, on 
his way to Scorrior. 

** After the astonishment which this intelligence created had a little 
subsided, Mr. Williams described most minutely the appearance and dress 
of the man that he saw in his dream fire the pistol at the Chancellor. 
About six weeks after, Mr. Williams, having business in town, went, ac- 
companied by a friend, to the House of Commons, where, as has been 
already observed, he had never before been. Immediately that he came 
to the steps at the entrance of the lobby, he said,‘ This place is as distinctly 
within my recollection, in my dream, as any room in my house,’ and he 
made the same observation when he entered the lobby. He then pointed 
out the eract spot where Bellingham actually stood when he fired, and 
which Mr. Perceval had reached when he was struck by the ball, where he 
fell. The dress both of Mr. Perceval and Bellingham agreed with the de- 
scription given by Mr. Williams, even to the most minute particulars.” — 
pp. 33—35. 





Art. XVI.—Nicotiana; or the Smoker’s and Snufftaker.s Companion ; 
containing the History of Tobacco, &c. &c. By H. J. Mevuzr, Esq. 
London: Effingham Wilson. 

To all lovers of the “* soothing leaf,’’ this clever little work sho@ld be a pock- 
et companion. It contains lots of fun, sound sense, and corre¢t information ; 
excellent taste also characterises the plan and execution of the whole. We 
have not hesitated a moment, after reading the preface, to declare that 
Nicotiana is the, work of a gentleman; neither do we doubt, that instead of 
having reached a second edition, it will ere long obtain a redoubled circula- 
tion. The author can best recommend his own work in a few words, by 
saying, what we have truly found it to be, a History of Tobacco, its ‘‘ cul- 
ture, medical qualities, and the laws relative to its importation and manu- 
facture; with an essay in its defence. ‘The whole elegantly embellished 
and interspersed with original poetry and anecdotes, being intended as an 
amusing and instructive volume for all genuine lovers of the Herb.” 

As counsel in defence of the lovers of the sovereign leaf, versus anti- 
smokers and snnff-takers, we quote part of the author’s arguments. 

“ The prejudices against smoking are numerous. Smoking that is 
called unsocia/, the author affirms to be the common source of harmony 
and comfort—the badge of good fellowship in almost every state, king- 
dom, and empire. Aye, from the English settlers in the wildernesses of 
America, where the Ca/umet or Pipe of Peace is smoked by the natives, 
to the turbaned infidel of the East—from the burning zone of Africa to 
the icy regions of the North. In fact, in almost every clime and condition 
of society it is known as a common sign, or freemasonry of friendly feeling 
and social intercourse. In the East, the first act of hospitality is proffer- 
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ing the pipe with its invariable accompaniment coffee, which is more or 
less observed under various modifications over nearly the rest of the habit- 
able world. 

“ Smoking that is termed /ow and vulgar was, and is, an occasional 
recreation with most of the crowned heads of Europe, among which may 
be named his late Majesty, and their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of 
Sussex and Cumberland—Ferdinand of Spain, and the Emperor Nicholas 
of Germany—besides very many of the nobility of either empires and 
kingdoms. 

‘Smoking that}is termed sd/e, is singularly popular with mechanics, the 
most industrious classes of Engiand. 

“Smoking that is said to be dirty and filthy, is in the greatest esteem, 
among the most moral and cleanly sect in Christianity—the Society of 
Friends or Quakers. 

“Smoking that is affirmed to be revolting and disqusting, is indulged in 
by the most rigidly kept women in the world—those of Turkey, who ele- 
vated in the dignity of the Harem, are taught to consider a whiff of their 
lord’s ehibouque a distinction. ‘Then the ladies of both Old and New 
Spain, who twining in the mazes of the giddy waltz, take the etgarros 
from their own pretty lips to transfer to those of their favoured partners. 
If indeed, royalty be wanted in the female line, since the good old times of 
Elizabeth, who can be so lamentably ignorant in the annals of smoking, as 
not to know, that the late Tumehemalee, Queen Consort of Tiruhee, king 
of the Sandwich Islands, was dotingly fond a pipe—sensible woman and 
ahove all petty prejudices as she was, at our own honoured court, 

“Now, in regard to snuff, that like smoking is so much abused, coming 
under the bans of the ignorant and prejudiced, beastly is the world com- 
monly given to its application, though used to the greatest excess in the 
famed land of politesse—France. The most polished and fascinating 
address is ever followed by the gracefully proffered snuff-box. What a 
vast deal does it not speak at once in a man’s favour, begetting instantly a 
friendly sympathy in the head, that gradually extends to the heart.”—pp. 
vii—ix. 

And as a specimen of the poetry with which the volume is interspersed, 
we take the * Invocation to Tobacec.” 





“Weed of the strange pow’, 
Weed of the earth, 
Killer of dulness— 
Parent of mirth ; 
Come in the sad hour, 
Come in the gay, 
Appear in the night, 
r in the day : 
Still thou art welcome 
As June’s blooming rose, 
J oF OF the palate, 
elight of the nose. 
Weed of the green field, 
Weed of the wild, 
Fostered in freedom— 
America’s child; 
Come in Virginia, 
Come in Havannah, 


Friend of the universe, 
Sweeter than manna: 

Still thou art welcome, 
Rich, fragrant, and ripe, 

Pride of the tube-case, 
Delight of the pipe. 

Weed of the savage, 
Weed of each pole, 

Comforting—soothing— 
Philosophy’s soul ; 

Come in the snuff-box, 
Come in cigar, 

In Strasburgh and King’s, 
Come from afar : 

Still thou art welcome, 
The purest, the best, 

Joy of earth’s millions, 
For ever carest !’’—pp. i, ii. 
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Art.XVII.—Jilustrations of the Botany and other branches of theNatural 
History of the Himalayan Mountains, and the Flora of Cashmere. 
Part VIII. By J. F. Royze, Esq. London: Allen and Co. Decem- 
ber, 1835. 

Tuis scientific and splendidly illustrated work has now reached tis 

eighth number without any falling off, either in external recommenda- 

tions or in its intrinsic worth. The minuteness and fulness of the 
details, the accuracy of the arrangement, and the nature of the practical 
information conveyed by Mr. Royle in this publication, can only be 
accounted for by knowing that he has a high name as a botanist and 
general naturalist; that he has been superintendent of the Honourable 
East India Company’s Botanic Garden at Sahurunpore; and that he is 
passionately alive to the interests of science, as the surest forerunners of 
discoveries of real commercial importance. Of the various families of 
plants described in the present part, the Solanee—so remarkable for 
containing many that are important as articles of diet, for their uses 
in medicine, or for giving rise to an extensive commerce—are fully and 
distinctly described. Of these we need only name the Capsicum and 

Potato, which are coming fast into use among the Hindoos, says the 

author, notwithstanding the so frequently stated unchangeable habits of 

that people; and Tobacco, the species, natural localities, and culture of 
which throughout the world, are ably investigated. To botanists these 

‘* Tilustrations” are invaluable; for while the Flora of the Himalayan 

Mountains and Cashmere is made familiar to them, the whole range of 

the author’s favourite science is brought to bear upon the immediate 

field of his researches, or receive contributions from it. 





Art. XVIJII.—Valpy’s Elements of Greek Grammar, A new Edition. 
London: Longman and Co. 1835. 


Wuart need is there to say more of this new edition of the Greek 
Grammar published by Mr. Valpy, than that it is every way worthy of 
one who has done so much in the cause of ancient literature, both by 
reprints and translations? Its typography is remarkably good, its rules 
possess superior distinctness, and are more than usually appropriate, 
while the notes show that a ripe and laborious scholar has here put forth 
his strength. 





Art. XIX.—Report on the State of Public Instruction in Prussia. By 
M, Victor Cousin. With Plans of School-houses. Translated by 
Saran Austin. Second Edition. London: E, Wilson. 1836, 


Tue various works on education which have lately (some of them 
even in the present number of our Review) engaged our consideration, 
sufficiently display the awakened and increasing earnestness that cha- 
racterises the present moment, on this paramount subject. Most of our 
readers must know that M. V. Cousin’s Report on Public Instruction in 
Prussia has attracted the attention and the admiration of the highest 
authorities in national affairs, and benevolent institutions. Not last 
nor least, take Lord Brougham’s speeches in the House of Peers as 
evidence of the fact. We have only to say farther of Mrs, Austin’s 
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excellent effort now before us, that it is more and better than a simple 
translation of a book exhibiting uncommon wisdom and information; 
for not to speak of the spirited translation, the earnestness and talent of 


her preface recommend her sound reasonings on the general question in 
no ordinary degree. 





Art. XX.—Goethe and his Contemporaries; from the German of 
Falk, Von Miller, §c. with Biographical Notices, and Original 
Anecdotes illustrative of German Literature. By Saran AvustTIN. 
Second Edition. 3 vols. London: E. Wilson. 1836. 


Critics predicted safely when they hailed this work at first, as one of the 
most important and presi * that had for a long time appeared in 
England. There are few in olr country who can familiarly read Ger- 
man, fewer who can translate it well, and still fewer who have the 
mental powers and accomplishments necessary to such a work as Mrs. 
Austin has here so admirably executed. It would be strange indeed if 
Goethe, from the recollections of some of his most eminent literary con- 
temporaries and friends, should not afford abundance of precious material 
for a good English translator to work upon. Mrs. Austin’s previous 
labours, and probably still more, the preface to the present work, prove 
her competence for the difficult task. 

These volumes throw more light on the character, opinions, and 
writings of Goethe, than any work that has yet appeared in England ; 
and a greatly increased demand for them, ought and is sure to continue 
with the reading public. 
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Art. XXI.—Hitstory of the Middle and Working Classes; with a 
popular Exposition of the economical and political Principles which 
have influenced the past and present condition of the Industrious 
Orders, &c. By Jonn Wave. Third Edition. London: E. Wilson. 
1835. 


Tue shortest account that can be given cf this volume, is to call it a po- 

ular compendium of social and economical science. It deals with sub- 
jects in which all are deeply concerned, and therefore requiring much 
delicacy, knowledge, and discernment, inasmuch, as many seemingly oppo- 
site interests, at a period of unusual excitement have to be addressed and 
clearly disposed of. That the author has completed his work in an inde- 
pendent and enlightening manner, must be evident to all who are at 
the pains to peruse his pages; and that this enlightening influence will 
display itself observably, in strengthening every relationship in life, and 
every social institution, we cannot doubt, seeing that while the meta- 
physics of economical science are avoided, first principles and their work- 
ings are plainly handled, and that the work has had already an extensive 
sale. For we are of those who think that knowledge joined with reflec- 
tion, which such a work as the present engages and increases, is far less 
to be dreaded than the crudities that have of Jate been so much in 
yogue on national questions. 
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Art. XXI1I.—Letters toa Young Master Mariner, on some Subjects 
connected with his Calling. By Cuarurs Lorimer. Second Edition. 
London: E. Wilson. 1835. 

OnE immediately predicts from the simple reading of this modest title, 
that these Letters are of a superior class. It does not matter what sub- 
ject a well informed and feeling mind takesup. Let that mind be but in 
earnest, and it will invest dry bones with life. Not that we say a ma- 
riner, much less a master-mariner’s calling is monotonous or unimportant; 
but one is so apt to expect the technicalities of law, and so many refe- 
rences to reported decisions in formal courts, whenever a practical work 
on nautical affairs is named, that an escape from such a tiresome jargon, 
and a really healthy volume on the subject, lets us and makes us breathe 
on its announcement, as we love to do. No mariner is to be excused if 
he is without this unpretending but pleasant and valuable book; nor is 
there any well regulated minded man that will rise from its perusal, with- 
out finding himself wiser and better for it, be his calling what it may. 





Art. XXUI.—Jamaica as it was, as it is, and as it may be: Comprising 
Interesting Topics for Absent Proprietors, Merchants, §c. and Valu- 
able Hints, &c. &c. By a Retired Military Officer. London: T. 
Hurst. 1835. 


Tue above confident announcement does not exhaust one-third part of 
the author’s' title-page. It goes on to say that the valuable hints are 
‘‘to persons intending to emigrate to the island, (Jamaica is meant), also 
an authentic narrative of the Negro insurrection, in 1831, with a faithful 
detail of the manners, customs and habits of the colonists, and a descrip- 
tion of the country, climate, productions, &c., including an abridgment 
of the slave law.” Then, after intimating who the author i is, we have 
this modest motto—‘* The truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth.” Asa sample of the spirit of truth, which distinguishes the pages 
of this retired officer, who says that he has sojourned nearly twenty years 
in the island of Jamaica, we quote part of his delineation of the negro 
character. 

‘‘A negro of the present day is somewhat a different being. From 
his intercourse with the white people, and his altered mode of life, he has 
gained an acuteness of perception, and a clearness of judgment, little in- 
ferior to many of his lighter coloured brethren; but he still retains, to an 
enormous extent, a powerful inclination to subtlety, sullenness, and indo- 
lence. His principal wish and ambition for freedom is, that he may dive 
a life of idleness. Ever careless of the morrow, he looks but for the 
gratification of to-day. A great many have for years been deemed trust- 
worthy ; but the innumerable instances of treachery from such indivi- 
duals. developed during the course of the ‘ Baptist insurrection,’ as they 
themselves call it, have for ever deprived the race of a title to that virtue. 
The negro is seldom active in his master’s work ; because he only consi- 
ders it fair that he should save himself for his own when his master’s 
hours are expired. He thinks nothing of the most bare-faced falsehood, 
and is extremely plausible in his statements and excuses. Those of the 
household may be deemed cleanly, but the generality are otherwise. It is 
not true, that. they are fond and kind parents; on the contrary, they ge- 
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nerally care little for their offspring, otherwise than as a screen from la- 
bour: a few solitary exceptions may be found. A mistaken idea prevails, 
that negroes have always fine and white even teeth; this must have ori- 
ginated in the contrast between the teeth and the skin, for there is no 
class of beings on earth whose dental organs are so unsound, uneven, and 
soon lost, which is occasioned by an inordinate propensity for sweets, hot 
peppers, tobacco, and spirits, at all hours of the day and night.’’—pp. 36, 
37. 7 

A general abuse of this degraded and ill-used race, of their advocates 
in England, and of the measures that the British legislature has adopted, 
with the view of ameliorating their condition, characterizes this champion 
of truth. All we shall say in reference to his observations, which bear 
from the date of the preface to have passed out of his hands so far back 
as the Ist January, 1835, is, that the cruelties and injustice exercised to 
the most lamentable destruction of negro rights and feelings, have not 
been the only results of slavery in our West India colonies, but that the 
searing of the moral sensibilities of Britons, and otherwise estimable men 
by their long familiarity with such crimes, is to be instanced as ano less 
disastrous and melancholy result of slavery. Very many of the masters 
and their defenders, as well as the negroes, have been shorn of much that 
ennobles humanity in the island of Jamaica itself. 





Art. XXIV.—Land and Sea Tales. By The Old Sailor. 2 vols. 12mo. 
London: E, Wilson, 1836. 


THE great excellences of this writer’s Tales are, that they speak home to 
the experience of every one with great force of sentiment, and though 
fictitious, have all the freshness and reality of truth. It is a rare thing for 
tale-tellers to use nothing more than the ordinary events and feelings of 
life, and yet to avoid the tameness and feebleness which at the present 
day are so much feared by authors and readers. When out of every-day 
experience a writer can, without violating probability, enchain our atten- 
tion, and melt the heart, it proves that his imagination is in admirable 
harmony with soundness of judgment and propriety of style. Now all 
these are eminently our author’s characteristics, and the popularity of his 
former works attests the truth of our criticism. We have only to add, 
that. the Illustrations, by George Cruikshank give an additional point 
to the spirit of these Tales, and that altogether, though unassuming in 
form, price, cr pretensions, they outweigh in real value, some half dozen 
of the three-volumed novels that have lately loaded our table. 





Arr. XXV.—My Note Book. By Joun Macerzcor, Esq. Author of 
‘‘ British America,” &c. &c. 3vols.12mo. London: Macrone. 1835. 


Mr. Macerecor has well named his work. It is a collection of miscel- 
laneous sketches by a lively and pleasant writer, who has a random and 
ready pen for the filling up of a Note Book. His travels having been 
on the Continent, and principally in Holland, Germany, and Switzerland, 
he, of course, traverses scenes and describes things of which we have 
heard and read a thousand times; nor does he study always to entertain 
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the reader with what is in any way interesting or new;s8o that we should 
have liked his volumes better had they been stored with choieer or more 
original matter than is here and there to be found in them. At the 
same time he has given many happy sketches of domestic life, as well as 
many valuable statistical details, in all of which a healthy spirit and 
correct judgment are conspicuous. There is besides, in the author’s 
random and irregular plan, or rather disregard of all arrangement, a 
lightsomeness that relieves the tameness of the information which ocea- 
sionally arises from trivial or trite details. Abundance of passages 
might be quoted of a kind highly favourable to the author's reputation, 
whether the head or the heart be considered. We offer the following 
respecting an extraordinary family in European history—the Rothschilds. 

“I have been told here that, whatever be the gains or losses of the 
three Rothschilds, al] are shared alike by the family, and belong alike to 
the same common stock, although each negociates separately during the 
current year. This is the opinion at Frankfort, the place that gave birth 
to those extraordinary money-dealers. At the commeneement of the wars 
of the French Revolution, their father, Moses Rothschild, (Angiice Red- 
child), who was a small banker or money-lender, lived in an obscure part 
of Frankfort. He had established a character of strict probity, and would, 
no doubt, have amassed a large fortune, and have enriched his family, 
although events had never so eminently served him. His eldest son, 
Nathan Meyer, whom he sent to England, commenced business in Man- 
chester, partly as a small manufacturer, but chiefly as a broker, or com- 
mission-agent in the way of purchasing the fabrics of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, and shipping them for Frankfort to supply the German 
market. This was a thriving business enough, until the celebrated 
Berlin and Milan decrees crushed it and the trade of Frankfort at the 
same time. Another son, Solomon, was sent to Paris, where he com- 
menced business as a money-dealer and nogociant. ‘The third son 
remained at home with his father. Whenthe French armies crossed the 
Rhine, most of the German princes were driven from their territories— 
among others the sovereign of Hesse Cassel, who carried his jewels and 
money hastily with him to Frankfort, in order, if possible, to deposit 
them where they would be most likely to escape the French. The reput- 
able character of the humble Jew, Moses Rothschild, induced the prince 
to call upon him for the purpose of depositing with him his treasure, in 
value some millions of tha/ers. Rothschild at once refused accepting so 
dangerous a responsibility, for the French troops were advancing fast to 
the city. The prince, who would not even take a receipt for them, at 
last urged Moses to take charge of the money and jewels ; and the French 
army was actually entering Frankfort at the moment that Rothschild 
succeeded in burying the prince’s treasure in a corner of his little 
garden. His own property, which in goods and money was worth about 
forty-thousand thalers, he did not hide, well knowing that if he did so 
a strict search would be made, and that not only his own, but the prince’s 
hoard would be discovered and plundered.” 

Rothschild was robbed of every thing that belonged to himself, by the 
republican army, but the treasure that had been left to his protection 
was safe, and with this he commenced again as a money-lender, at first 
in a small way, increasing his transactions cautiously. In 1802 the 
prince returned, but without any hopes of recovering his money, as he 
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had heard that Rothschild had been plundered of every thing.” But the 
Jew said :— 

«* As I was left without a kreutzer of mine own,’ continued he, ‘ and 
had so much good money of your highness’s, idle and doing no profit, 
and as I could get high interest for it from the merchants, I began to use 
it by little and little. I have been successful ; and it is now only just 
that you should have it all back with five per cent. interest.’ ‘ No,’ said 
the prince, ‘I will neither receive the interest which your honesty offers, 
nor yet take my money out of your hands. The interest is not sufficient 
to replace what you lost to save mine; and, farther, my money shall be 
at your service for twenty years to come, at no more than two per cent. 
interest.’ At the congress of Vienna the Prince of Hesse Cassel held up 
the high character of Moses Rothschild so earnestly to the potentates and 
ministers there assembled, as to obtain from them promises of giving a 
preference of negociating loans to the family; and the loan of two 
hundred millions of francs contracted by France to pay to the! allied 
powers was accordingly intrusted to the son at Paris, the present Baron 
Solomon Rothschild. Thus began their loans and negociations on a large 
scale ; added to which, their increasing connexions and resources having 
enabled them to have more expeditious intelligence than all other capi- 
talists, they have profited by their contracts, to an unprecedented extent. 
Mr. Rothschild of London, for instance, had information of Napoleon’s 
escape from Elba twenty-five hours before the British ministry.” 

That honesty is always the best policy was thus signally exemplified, 
and the Rothschilds live and flourish as splendid proofs of the truth of 
the aphorism. 


—— 








Art. XXVI.—Hood’s Comic Annual for 1836. London: Bailey. 


UNLIKE most of the Annuals, the ‘‘ Comic” grows better as it grows 
older. The wit and drollery of the present volume are as quaint, various, 
and original, as ever Hood gave us, with even a finer vein of poetry in 
some of the pieces, than he has been wont to treat his readers with. There 
are also some excellent long papers in the volume; we particularly like 
one or two which wear a foreign air, most true to the life. ‘The wood- 
cuts are admirable, and so irresistibly clever, that we defy the face of the 
man, to preserve its propriety, who for a moment catches a glimpse of any 
one of them. The excellence, however, of the graphic and literary cha- 
racter of the work, consists not merely in broad comedy; there is a Ho- 
garthian depth of sentiment in many parts that draws sighs as well as 
laughter, and sets the mind to profitable though unexpected reflection. 
The wood-cuts we cannot conveniently copy, but we introduce, as a spe- 
cimen of the poetry, ‘‘ Stanzas on Coming of Age,” which,;we are sure— 
although they are not the best that may be found in the volume—will bear 
out any strong opinion in favour of it, that we can express. 
“To day it is my natal day— 
Three ’prenticeships have past away. 
A part in work, a part in play, 
Since I was bound to life ! 
This first of May I come of age, 
A man, | entered on the stage 
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Where human passions fret and rage, 
To mingle in the strife. 


It ought to be a happy date; 

My friends, they all congratulate 

That I am come to ‘ Man’s Estate,’ 
To some, a grand event : 

But ah! to me descent allots 

No acres, no paternal spots, 

In Beds, Bucks, Herts, Wilts, Essex, Notts, 
Hants, Oxon, Berks, or Kent. 


From John o’Groat’s to Lands End search, 
I have not one rod, pole, or perch, 
To pay me rent, or tithe to church, 

That I can call my own. 
Not common-right for goose or ass ; 
Then what is Man’s Estate? Alas! 
Six feet by two of mould and grass 

When I am dust and bone. 


Reserve the feast! the board forsake ! 
Ne’er tap the wine—don’t cut the cake, 
No toasts or foolish speeches make, 
At which my reason spurns. 
Before this happy term you praise, 
And prate about returns and days, 
Just o’er my vacant rent-roll gaze, 
And sum up my returns. 


I know where great estates descend, 
That here is boyhood’s legal end, 
And easily can comprehend 
How ‘ Manors make the Man.’ 
But .as for me, I was not born 
To quit-rents of a peppercorn. 
And gain no ground this blessed morn 
From Beersheba to Dan. 


No barrels broach—no bonfires make ! 

To roast a bullock for my sake, 

Who in the country have no stake, 
Would be too like a quiz; 

No banners hoist—let off no gun— 

Pitch no marquee—devise no fun— 

But think when man is twenty-one, 
What new delights are his ? 


What is the moral legal fact ? 

Of age to day, I’m free to act 

_ For self—free, namely, to contract 
Engagements, bonds, and debts; 

I’m free to givean I OU, 

Sign, draw, accept, as majors do: 

And free to lose my freodoin too 
For want of due assets. 
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I am of age to ask Miss Ball, 
Or that great heiress, Miss Duval, 
To go to church, hump, squint, and all, 

And be my own for life : | 
But put such reasons on their shelves, 
To tell the truth between ourselves, | 
I’m one of those contented elves 

Who do not want a wife. 


What else belongs to manhood still ? 
I’m old enough to make a will, 
With valid clause and codicil, 
Before in turf I lie. 
But I have nothing to bequeath 
In earth, or waters underneath, 
And in all candour let me breathe, 
Ido not want to die. 


Away ! if this be Manhood’s forte, 

Put by the sherry and the port— 

No ring of bells—no rustic sport— 
No dance—no merry pipes ! 

No flowery garlands—no bouquet— 

No birth-day ode to sing or say— 

To me it seems this is a day 
For bread and eheese and swipes. 


To justify the festive cup, 
What horrors here are conjured up ! 
What things of bitter bite and sup, 

Poor wretched Twenty-One’s ! 
No landed lumps, but frumps and humps, 
(Discretion’s Days, are far from trumps) 
Domestic discord, dowdies, dumps, 

Death, dockets, debts, and duns ! 


If you must drink, oh, drink ‘the King,’— 
Reform—the Church—the Press—the Ring ; 
Drink Aldgate Pump—or any thing, 

Before a toast like this! 
Nay, tell me, coming thus of age, 
And turning o’er this sorry page 
Was young Nineteen so far from sage ? 

Or young Eighteen from bliss ? 


Till this dull, cold, wet, happy morn, 
No sign of May about the thorn— 
Were Love and Bacchus both unborn? 
Had Beauty not a shape? 
Make answer, sweet Kate Finnerty ! 
Make answer, lads of Trinity ! 
Who sipp’d with me Divinity, 
And quaff’d the ruby grape ! 


No flummiery then from flowery lips, 
No three-timesethree and hip-hip-hips, 
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Because I'm ripe and full of pips— 
I like a little green. 
To put me on my solemn oath, 
If sweep-like I could stop my growth, 
I would remain, and nothing loth, 
A Boy—about nineteen. 


My friends, excuse me these rebukes! 
Were I a monarch’s son, or duke’s, 
Go to the Vatican of Meux 

And broach his biggest barrels— 
Impale whole elephants on spits— 
Ring Tom of Lincoln till le splits, 
And dance into St. Vitus’ fits, 

And break your winds with carols ! 


But, ah! too well you know my lot, 

Ancestral acres greet me not, 

My freehold’s in a garden-pot, 
And barely worth a pin. 

Away then with all festive stuff ! 

Let Robins advertise and puff 

My ‘Man’s Estate,’ I’m sure enough 
I shall not buy it in,” 





Art. XXVII.— The Comet, in Four Parts : illustrated and explamed 6 
Tables, Diagrams, &c. By Joan Seares. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co, 1835. , 

Tue author tells us that he “lacks many years from arriving at the 

prescribed age of manhood,” and we should have presumed as much, 

though he had not told us. His work is that of a clever, conceited, and 
talkative youth. He knows a good deal of a number of things, though 

deficient as respects the method of pure science, while his composition as a 

writer is much inferior to that of thousands of grammar school-boys. 

Why does he entangle himself with such long sentences as he introduces, 

wherein the sense is obscured, and the grammatical construction not un- 

frequently violated ? He has much to learn, though inclined to teach, or 
able to astonish the committee of the Bury Mechanics’ Institute, as the 
two following extracts amply testify. ; 

“I can, while turning upon an Astronomical fulcrum, Mechanically 
treat of the motions of the Universe, not being too tedious in Mathema- 
tically calculating the Optical changes observed in the same; and I see 
clearly the three fluids or virtues of Electricity, Magnetism and Voltaism, 
are possessed by the different bodies according to their several qualities ; 
again, the Chemical changes inanimate nature is continually undergoing 
we may readily see by taking a glance at Geology, for there is certainly 
a gradual decay in the heaven, I mean the lessening of Comets at every 
appearance, and whether we Spherically or Perspectively view the sky, 
we shall then be able to consider Astronomy, though the most tedious, 
the most capacious for a roving mind of all the Sciences; now I can, 
without deviating in any manner from the subject explain a System of 
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the Universe by the introduction of more than twenty-five popular 
Sciences. 

“The Stars are supposed to be Suns of other systems, and for the 
better delineation of them, are arranged into clusters, called Constellations, 
but though so much has been done to aid the improvement of Astronomy, 
there has never yet come forward a theorist, to attempt to lay down a 
plan (merely for the mind to form an idea,) of the situation of the Stars, 
as deposited in Universal Space, iratviduwally;—I have formed a plan, in 
which I can fully demonstrate the mysterious phenomenon of the Via 
Lactea; but I could not, without going contrary to my opinion, explain 
what I would introduce, but at a future time I shall publish my MS. on 
‘Theoretical Astronomy, which embraces most of the Science, (more 
especially that part relating to the Stars.)—But, as my intention was, in 
the present volume, to introduce the reader to the Science of Astronomy, 
just to explain our system, in which Comets only can be seen, and so far 
as they are connected with it, which I have done, I have, therefore, for 
the present, done with this part of Astronomy.” 





Art. XXVIII.—A History and Description of the Different Varieties of 
the Georgiana or Dahlia, now in cultivation in the British Gar- 
dens ; illustrated with Coloured Figures of all the choicest Sorts. By 
Samus Srncuarr. London: Sherwood and Co. 1835. 


Eacu number of this work is to contain four varieties faithfully drawn 
and coloured from nature, accompanied with such concise details and 
descriptions as will be calculated to promote the growth and culture of 
the Dahlia among all classes. The sorts are carefully selected from the 
richest collections in England, viz., from those splendid displays annually 
made by the Metropolitan Society of Florists and Amateurs, and the 
South London Horticultural Society, which perhaps are the finest in the 
whole world. And certainly we have never seen the grandeur and mag- 
nificence of Dahlias so happily pictured as in this publication. They are 
lithographed and printed, according to the new method of printing in 
colours, which has been adopted by foreign artists. Let every warm 
admirer of this beautiful tribe of flowers but once have a glimpse of any 
one of the numbers of the work now before us, and purchasers will 
be equally numerous. There is no end to the new varieties of the Dahlia 
that may be raised from seeds. Of the present specimens it is impos- 
sible for us to say which is our chief favourite, where all seems the 
fection of form and colour. But it may afford some adequate notion of 
the ardour with which these flowers are cultivated, when it is stated, 
that Mr. Widnall, a florist, near Cambridge, has, within these last three 
years, rejected 200 varieties of named Dahlias, which had been previ- 
ously esteemed fine specimens. 








